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PEEFACE TO THE EIRST EDITION. 


The increasing interest taken in Water-pressure Machinery, 
and the extended field which has opened out of late years 
for its employment, have led me to record, in a form con 
venient for reference, existing experience in this branch of 
Engineering. In this task I have availed myself of the 
information published in the PfoceecUngs of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 
the Iron and Steel Institute, and of other Societies I have 
thus not confined myself within the range of my own pro- 
fessional practice, but have utilised the experience of others 
wherever I have found that it would increase the usefulness 
of the book. 

It affords me much pleasure to acknowledge the ready 
response that has invariably followed any request for par- 
ticulars or for drawings to enable me to illustrate the 
varieties of Hydraulic Apparatus to which I desired to refer, 
and I believe that I have recognised in the proper places 
throughout the work my obligations to all who have thus 
kindly assisted me. 

At the commencement, I refer briefly to the '' Flow of 
water under pressure,'^ and show the practical value of some 
interesting experiments which have recently been made, and 
Which have enabled new formulae to be deduced for the 
discharge from pipes. The employment of water-pressure 

mains, to transmit power through the streets of a town on 

vii 
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PEEFACB. 


the principle which I have termed ‘‘Power co-operation/' 
IS steadily gaining ground. The first works of the kind 
were those which I carried out m Hull m 1876, and the 
promotion of similar undertakings m other towns will afford 
an increased field for utilising hydraulic power. 

Whilst describing the most interesting types of Hydraulic 
Machinery, I have abstained alike from criticisms on the 
details of construction, and from any attempts to lay down 
fixed rules for the employment of any particular appliance. 
The conditions which reader one form of appliance more 
suitable than another vary m almost every case, so that 
each requires to be dealt with according to tho practical 
carcumstances which govern it. 

As my earliest experiences m this branch of my practice 
were gained nearly thirty years ago, when with Sir William 
(now Lord) Armstrong, I have dedicated this book to him ; 
and his friendly acceptance of this dedication has enabled 
me, in these later days, to refer to an association which I 
look back upon with pleasure and pride. 

HENEY EOBIHSON. 


Nomrihcr 1886 



PEEFiOE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


Since the Second Edition of this book was prepared, 
Hydraulic Power has been employed for many other purposes 
than those to which I then referied , and as the necessity has 
arisen either of reprinting the book as it stands, or of revising 
it, I have thought that, by incorporating some more recent 
information which is available, the usefulness of the book 
would be thereby enhanced. This view has been encouraged 
by many professional friends whose opinion I value, and 
whose aid has been readily affoided me. I desire to ac- 
knowledge the assistance that 1 have received from my sons 
Keith and Leigh. 

HEKEY EOBIWSOK 


Parliament Mansions, 
Victoria Street, London, S.W , 
March 1904. 
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HYDEAULIO POWEE 

AND 

HYDEAULIO MACHINBEY. 


The weight of a ciihic foot of distilled watei is 62 499 lbs. avoir- 
dupois at a temperature of 39° Fahrenheit At a temperature 
of G2° the weight of a cubic foot of water is 62 355 lbs. Although 
water has been proved by experiment to be compressible (but 
very slightly) under great pressures, for all practical purposes it 
IS taken as incompressible. The compressibility of water is one 
twenty-thousandth for an mcreaso in pressure equivalent to an 
atmosphere. 


DISCHAROE THROUGH ORIFICES, 

Torricolli discovered m 1643 that the velocity of a fluid flowing 
through an orifice in a vessel is approximately equal to that which 
a solid body would acquire m falling a height corresponding to the 
distance between the level of the fluid in that vessel and the 
centre of the orifice. Employing symbols to represent this : — If ^ 
is taken for the velocity in feet per second, S for the difference of 
level or head in feet, and g for the measure of the accelerating 
force of gravity, or the number of feet per second at which a 

I 



2 HYDRAULIC POWER AED HYDRAULIC MAGHIKI 


falling body as moving at the end of the first second ( 
about 32 2), 

Then 

■»= vw 

or 

V = 8'024 

If to the natural head (H) be added artificial pressu 
then 

i; = 8 024 

The quantity discharged from an orifice is proportioiia 
area of the opening and the velocity As the sectional arc 



jet is less than the area of the orifice, the quantity clisoha 
not found by multiplying the area of the opening by the v( 
but a coefficient has to be applied to roproseut the extent 
reduction of the area of the jet (called the Vena Oontracta 

If 

Q — Discharge m cubic feet pef second. 

A = Area of the orifice in square feet. 

0=A coefficient 

Then 

Q = G.A x8 02i sjR 

The amount of the reduction m the area of the jet, cans 
the Vena Ooiitracta, depends upon the shape and the 



])LSCHARCtE TJ-IROUGH ORIFICES. 




of 1/ho orilice and upon the head If the orifice is cirexdar, and 
its inner edge is perfectly sharp, the diameter of the issuing jot 
will be about 80 per cent, of the diameter of the orifice, or the 
area of the jet will bo about 04 that of the oniice The value 
of the coefliciont C in the above expression will be geneially less 
than *64 Tins form of jot is shown by fig 1. 

The following Table gives the results of experiments, with 
sharp-edged circular orifices, by various observers in tlie past: — 


Expermie liter 

Hoad 

Diamutor of 
Oillico 

Coclllcieiit 


Feet 

Inch 


Eytelwoiii, 

2 I 

1 0 

0 618 

Bossiit, 

O'O 

1 0 

0 649 

Castel, . 

2 7 

1 2 

0 629 

Venturi, 

Rennie, 

2 9 

1 6 

0 622 

1 0 

1-0 

0-633 

> > * 

2*0 

1 0 

0 619 

Weisbaob, 

2 0 

1 2 

0 614 

n • 

20 

1 6 

0 607 

>) 

0 8 

1 2 

0-622 

3) 

0 8 

1 6 

0 614 


Experiments were made by the late Mr James Simpson and 
Mr John G. Mair-Eumley, and the results (commuiiicated to 
the Institution of Civil Engineers) arc given in the following 
Table 

OOEFl’IOIENTfi OF DiSOIIAKQK FllOM OxiIOirLAR OillFlOES. 

Tomperaluio 51° to 55“ Fabi* 

I Approximate Diameter of Oiilice in Inches 

Seta 1 li I 14 I If I 2 I 21 I 2i 2i 3 
Absolute Aiea in Square Feet 

0*00516 0*00852|0*012281|0^016749i0'021806|0*02757()|0'033898 0*0<l0983 0 049189 


GoeHloionts. 


9 

0 616 

0*614 

0*616 

0*610 

0*616 

0-612 

0 607 

0-607 

0-600 

12 

0*613 

0*612 

0-612 

0-611 

0*612 

0-611 

0-604 

0-608 

0*609 

15 

0 613 

0‘6U 

0-610 

0 608 

0 612 

0-608 

0*605 

0 605 

0*606 

18 

0 610 

0-612 

0-611 

0 606 

0*610 

0-607 

0-603 

0 607 

0*605 

21 

0*612 

0*611 

0-611 

0*605 

0*611 

0-605 

0-604 

0-607 

0*605 

24 

0*609 

0*613 

0-609 

0-606 

0 609 

0-606 

0 604 

0-604 

0-605 
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Professor Unwin lias deduced, from iliis Table, the following 
formula for the coefficient of discharge, which is applicahlo 
within a limited range * — 


(7 - 0 6071) + 


0^0098 
' JlT 


- 0 0037 Z) 


where H is the head in feet, and D is the diameter in inches 

Orifices of this form afford a very coiivenieiit luotliod of 
gauging the flow of water during tiials of engines and hydraulic 
machinery, but the variable coefficient has always been a draw- 
back. With a view to obviate -Lins Mr Edgar Thrupp has 
examined the experimentvS on 37 differoni orifices with the 
following results — 

(1) The discharge is not propoitional to the square root of 
iT, unless the diametei of the orifice is about 6 luches, 

(2) The area of the jet is not proportional to the area of the 
orifice, but is more nearly i)roportional to {D being the 
diameter of the orifice) when IZ is 1 foot. 

If 

Q - discharge m cubic feet per second, 

H — head of water m feet, 
and 

D = diameter of orifice in feet, 
the following formula is arrived at from the 37 orifices 


and 


a = 3 715i>ii»8 ViT 
n = 1*97 0'08 log D 


Some experiments on oriRcos, 1 foot and 2 feet in diameter, 
?ive values of n as about 1*97 and 1*95 respectively, while other 
experiments on orifices less than one4hird of an inch in diameter 
show as high as 2*15 

After determining D, tlie formula may he simplified to 


Q = fly ’ly At 

As an example, take il = *25 foot 
Then ?i = 2‘02 and ;ij= 2‘39 and 
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Tauliswiiowinc}- T in? Oeuukis ot Ai'CiniAor of tiik KoinvuniV --M 71 r>i^^ 

lUKET) ON 216 JCXPrillMKNrS ON Tin? DlsOJIAllOl? UK 117 SllAlwP ElMtHii 
GIliUULAIi OllIFIOm 


Name 

OF 


Elhb, 

Hamilton -Smith, 
Ellis, 

Hamiltoii-Smitli, 

Miohelotk, 

Ellis, 

Hanulton-Sinith, 
Michelotti, 
Hamilton-Smith, 
Mail -Rum ley, 

}} • 

»} 

5 > 

Miclieloiti, . 

Bossnt, 

Mair-Riimloy, 

j j * 

Weisbaoli, 

Mair-Rumley, 

3 J * * 

Hamilton Smith, 
Weishach, . 

Bossut, 
Mair-Rmuley, 
Weisbacli, . 

Hamilton -Smith, 
Bossut, 

Woisbach, . 

Steckel, 

Thruiip, 

} 3 * * 

Hanulton-Smith, 

Tluuxip, 

>» ‘ * 

»» • • 


Total — 
37 Orifices. 


Numbei 

Di.init'tor 

of 

of 

Exneii- 

OiUlce in 

monta 

foot 

7 

2 0 

1 

1 01 

10 

roo 

1 

0 06 

2 

0 63 

13 

0 50 

1 

OHIO 

1 

0 270 

1 

0 253 

6 


6 

0*2283 

6 

0*2078 

6 

0 1871 

1 

0 18 

1 

0 178 

6 

0 1066 

6 

0 1460 

2 

0 13 

6 

0 1250 

6 

0*1041 

19 

0 10 

2 

0 to 

1 

0 089 

6 

0*0834 

2 

0*066 

21 

0 0498 

1 

0*OJ4 

7 

0 033 

3 

0 032 

i 

0 02783 

6 

0*02758 

11 

0 02700 

n 

0*0212 

8 

0*020 

9 

0 0185 

8 

0 0148 

10 

0*00925 


216 

Experi- 

ments 


lluatl (»f Wak'i in 
l(M‘t 


Maxmimu jMiiiininm 


9 64 

1*77 

1 05 

1 05 

17 72 

1 15 

1 *09 

1 09 

12 0 

0 9 

17*26 

2 15 

1 20 

1*20 

12 50 

12 50 

1 *33 

1 33 

2 00 

0 75 

2 00 

0 75 

2 00 

0 75 

2 00 

0 75 

7 20 

7*28 

12 50 

12 50 

2 00 

0 75 

2 00 

0 75 

2 00 

0 82 

2*00 

0*75 

2 00 

0 75 

4 62 

0*129 

2 00 

0 82 

1*2*50 

12 50 

2 00 

0*75 

2*00 

0*82 

1*63 

0-185 

12 50 

12 50 

340*0 

0*066 

4*2 

1*00 

1*116 

0*583 

1*50 

0*475 

1*75 

0*527 

1*75 

0*458 

3*19 

0*739 

1*75 

0*518 

1*75 

0*500 

1*708 

0*496 

340*0 

0 606 


Extronifh. 


Mi'jiu I’Jiior of 
loiiimJa 


1 ptn ( cn(i 

1 IX 1 (-out 
- 1 70 


2 00 

1 TI3 

, ,, 

1 0*28 

-- 0*71 
~ 0 28 

- 0*15 

- 1*96 


1*51 


- 0*19 

0 00 

0*00 

4 0 17 

, , 

1 0*30 

0-91 
-- 3*10 
- 0*32 

4- 6 5({ 

4- 1 15 

1 0*21 

0 0 31 

... 

1 1-05 

- 0 4*2 
-- 3*00 

4 0*83 

0*79 

{ 0*42 

2*18 
4*23 
0*74 
- 3*63 

, , 

1*17 

... 

- 3*78 

- 3*36 

r » * 

1*11 

(■ 8 '21 

•« 3*94 

-1 'i'llO 

,, 


The error per cent is called plus’* when the formula gives more than the 
observed diachargo. 

The above shows a mean error of miuua 0*82 per coni Omitting ih{3 last 
11 orifices (in which slight errors in the measurement of iho cliamotor largely 
afieot the lesults), the remaining 26 orifices show a moan error of only minus 
0'88 per cent. 
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From the above Table it appears that if results are req.uired 
Lhm 0*5 per cent, the onlico must bo tested to obtain its 
lEicient ‘‘ x, 

rho temperature of water has a slight effect upon the coefficient 



Fig. 2 Fig. 3 

discharge from an orifice. Experiments made by Mr Mair- 
mley show that with a sharp-edged orifice 2i inches in 






I 


Fig. 1 



meter, and with a head of 21 mches, the coefficient C was 
4 for temperatures varying from 57° np to 110°, and increased 
607 for temperatures up to 179°. 


4 
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llio accompanying figures show the elleci of the shape of the 
outlet upon the cooilicient of (hschargo C in the formula 
Q — G A X 8 024 J/l — The gieatest contraction of the jet 
occurs with a short tube projecting into the vessel (fig. 2), 





6 


giving a coefficient of *52 Fig. 4 shows the sharp-edged 
orifice in a flat plate, as in fig. 1 Figs. 6, 7, 9, and 10 are 
from CasteFs experiments In fig 10 the coefficient *829 only 
applies in case the short tube projecting out of the vessel runs 
full at the outlet, as it generally does ; but if the jot escapes 

I 





Pif?. 7. 

without touching the sides of the tube, and the internal edge 
is perfectly rectangular, the coefficient will bo reduced to 62. 
Fig. 8 is from the experiments of Mr Hamilton-Smith, jun., 
on the nozzles used in California for directing a jet of water 
against the working faces in gold mines under a head of over 



O hYBBABLIO POWBB ditergent. 

^rnm Venturi’s experii 

r«^ " 

mouthpieces, 



* T this description on Uie 


^85 , 


c^ -893 






Fig 9 - ,, 

, .V oi rnne times the 
oi 5° ^ ® ii®’™® {act that the 

„"*==r 


fig to* 
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di.sciurok Trm()U(iri orifjors 

t() tins reduction of velocity assists the statical head upon tlio 
onlice. This discovery is of groat practical value If, however, 






l^ig. 13. 


the divergence is too great, as in fig. 12, the advantage is lost. 
Fig. 13 shows what is called a “conoidal orifice." which is 


^ B R ARY 
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ped to eorrespoiid with the natural form of a jet from a 
rp-edged oiifice, with the result that the coefficient reaches 
n 96 to -995. In all the cases whore the outlet is tapered 
diameter is inoasiired at the narrowest part The sharp- 
ed orifice in a fiat plate is the easiest form to reproduce, and 
5S results, for any given diameter and head, as iiiuform as 
other kind of orifice, and is, therefore, the most suitable for 
irate gauging purposes 


WEIRS. 

Gaiiymg Water hj Weirs. 

'or gauging running water it is often more convenient to use 
larp-edged weir instead of an orifice, particularly for large 
imes flowing m open channels. The theoretical formula for 
flow over a weir is 

ere 

Q ~ discharge in cubic feet per second. 
t = length of weir in feet. 

II = head of watei in feet. 

0 — a coctticient allowing for contraction, etc 

he head is moasured from the level of the edge or sill of the 
’ to the level of the surface of the water, a short distance 
stream, at a point sufficiently removed from the weir to 
d the curve of the surfaeo approaching the overfall (seo 
L4) 

iie coeliiciont 0 is found to bo about the same as that for 
p-edged orifices, namely, fiom *59 to -62, according to the 
L and the length oE the weir It :s also affected by the 
of the channel approaching the weu\ If the depth of 
)r behind the weir is at least 4 //, and if the channel 
ads at least 3 11 beyond tlie end of the weir at the level 
le sill, then the contraction is said to be '^complete/' and 



WKIKS 


the velocity of approach will be iiisignilicaiit lor accurate 
gaugings tliose conditions should be fulfilled 

In the event of the How over the weir not being free of the 
notch (and therefore not as sliowii by fig 14) but passing 



Fig 14» 


in contact with the outer part of the weir, so that air is 
expelled from the lower side of the weir to the face to which 
the sheet of water adheres, then the pressure close to the 
face 18 below that of the atmosphere, and the How is con- 
siderably increased compared to the case of free discharge 



Fig. 15 


¥or gauging streams of small and variable veloeitj'’ a tri- 
angular notch is most suitable as shown in fig 15 
The discharge can bo calculated liy the formula — 

(the cUmensions being in ieet), G being the coefficient allowing 
1 Trans Imt, G E , voL oxvJi. p 421. 
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for contraction Tt is nnicli more con&tani in a Vee-shapcd 
notch than in a rectangular notch, as the How is always 
similar at whatever height the water is dischaigcd through tlic 
notch 

When lunmngat any depth other than fiiJ], B and If hoeoino 
I and lb in tlie formula, and its area coinpuled As tlie bottom 
and sides are irregulai, straight lines liavo to ])e substituted 
as shown by fig 16 The calculation is given for ascertaining 
the “hydraulic mean depth” winch is the seidioual area of 



water divided by the wetted perimeter (or the lino A B (J D), 
The slopes A B and Q I) are found to be 1] to 1, so that — 

A B and CD ^ J¥+W - 10' 8 
and the wetted perimeter 

= 20' + 10' S + lO'B = 41'd) 

The water surface 

A A) « 20' 4- 2 (()' X 1 ' to 1) - 68'. 

on 4- 68 

The sectional area ilieioforo is i> ~ 174 feet, 

and the hydraulic mean depth is thus == dd 8 feed 

Screw “current meters'’ all'ord a moans of ascortaimug 
the mean velocity of a stream, as the meter can lie placed in 
all parts so that the average How is recorded To obtain 
reliable results, however, it is necessary to llnd tlie “ eoiietaiita ” 
of the meter by towing it in still water. 

To ascertain the ‘'discharge” of a stream whore gauges 
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cannot be conveniently fixed, lloats are employod by winch 
the velocity o! How la dotenninod As this vaiios, being least 
at the aides and bod of the atreaia, the iloat obaoivatioiis should 
not be confined to merely recording surface velocity To 
determine the mean velocity it is essential to make a series of 
observations of velocity at points across the aoctioii of the 
stroam. If thoro is no wind which can either lotard or accelor-' 
ato the movement of a light Iloat, the sin laco velocity can be 
found by observing the time ocGU])iod by the Iloat during 
its passage down the stroam between two delimte points 
at known distances apart. By suspending a cord with a weight 
attached to a piece of wood or cork (tho length of the cord 
being arranged to avoid touching tho shallowest part of tho 
stream), the average velocity, as distinguished from tho surface 
velocity, can be determined. A bottle or tm case weighted, so 
that all but the top is submeiged, serves as a float when there 
are currents of air likely to interfere with the observations. 
Having made float records both in the middle and other parts of 
the stream, the “ discharge ” reipures the sectional area of the 
stream to be ascertained. If it is a small stream, this can be 
done by stretching a line across it, at right angles to the line of 
flow, and taking soundings at definite points along tho Imo, so 
that a section of tho chaiinol can ho plotted 


FLOW OF WAT15II TIIltOUGH FIFES. 

Water flowing through a pipe or channel lias to overcome 
the friction caused by its movement along tlie interior surface 
of the pipe or the bed of tho channel. The amount of the 
friction is measured by the force that is necessary to overcome 
it. In a conduit of uniform section, tins force is the head or 
loss of pressure m a given length multiplied by the 
sectional area of tho conduit (A) 

In an open channel is represented by the fall of the 
surface line (fig 17), the slope of which is called the hydraulic 
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adieni” In the case ol a pipe running full under piessure 
y 18 ), “A*’ IS the diilbrence of the levels Lo which the water 
)uld rise in similar brand i pipes, open at the top and placed 
each end of the length “ I ” If the water is at rest in the 
le the level will bo the same at the points 0 and I), but if 





Xevcl JLine 




I 

^ur^ctcc oj^ I er 


Fig. 17 


Sed of C/L€tiirteL 


I 


-re IS a flow from A to J?, then the level at D will fall below 
-t at and the line Q IS represents the hydraulic gradient, 
it small velocities ‘"A” is found to be roughly in simple 
portion to the mean velocity t’, but at higher velocities li ” 
les in proportion to to according to the nature of 
surface of the conduit. The smoother the surface the 
er the index of v 


dievel Jjtae 


D 

'V' 


= — t 


-I- 




A B 

V~»\ - - , , 'V . T> 

^ Pipe. 

Fig 18 

he nature of the surface is found to have a large influence 
1 independent of its efTcct upon the index of ih The 
perature also has an influence on the discharge, 
i has been said that the moving force is h x A; A being 
sectional area of the conduit which is filled with water. 
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The resulting mean velocity depends not only on the natin’c, 
but also on the area, of the surfaeo in contact with tlie water, 
the area being a nmltij)Io of ‘7” This multiple is (allied tlio 
“ wetted perimeter’’ (J^) In the case of a ]upo, is the ciiciim- 
foronce of a circle having the same diameter as the inside ot 
the pipe It follows, theoretically, that 'n is in some way 

proportional to ^ For convenience it is pioforahle to 

divide I by k to obtain the c.osocant of the angle oC inelination 
of the hydraulic gradient (;?), and to divide A liy P to obtain 
a factor representing the shape and sme of tlio conduit wliich 
IS called the ‘7iydraulic radius” {li) This, although only a 
theoretical factor, solves its purpose remarkably well, except 
in tho case of wido and shallow open (^Jutunels with very 
irregular beds. 

It may, therefore, he stated that the mean velocity 7 ; is %n 
^ome way— 

Isfc, directly proportional to li ^01 , 

2nd, invers(3ly proportional to S ^ or , 

3rd, inversely pioportional to the roiigliuess of the siufaoe, 

4th, directly proportional to tho toinpciaturo. 


The actual proportions can only ho arrived at liy oxporimoiit, 
0 it IS necessary to use different coellicients or constants to 
ncet tho circumstances of tho (laso. A sirnplo oipiation adapted 
0 suit tho various conditions is tho following modification of a 
urmula arrived at by Ur G, Hagen . — 


1) 


0 


0 VT 


X 



T 

) 


V = the mean velocity in feet per second, 

11 s=! the hydraulic radiiiH m feet. 

B « the cosecant of 'tho angle of molination of the hydrauho 
length 
head * 

(7 « a coefficient (representing the roughness of tlie surface), 

T « the temperature of tho water in degrees Fahrenheit, 


gradient 
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The index and the root as well as the coefficient 
O/" depend on the natiiro of tho surface , they have distinct 
values for velocities above and below what is called the 
“ critical velocity/' which is leferred to more fully hereafter. 

IS the temperature coefficient, which has only two 
values, 600 above the critical velocity and 200 below that 
velocity 

(If the velocity were simply proportional to the absolute 
temperature, would be 510 or 460 + 50, as the coefficients 
“C^,” given lu the Table on p 17, are worked out to apply 
to a temperature of 50“ Fahr , so that for many practical 
purposes the ‘‘ temperature coefficient ” may be neglected ) 
Below the '' critical " velocity n " may be taken as 100,“ K " 
as 200, and ''x'' as 1 70, thus reducing the equation (1) to the 
form 


( 2 ) 


jrglTO 

X 


1 "f 


T - 50\ 
200 ) 


In dealing witli the flow of water through pipes, it is gener- 
ally more convenient to use a formula for discharge instead of 
for velocity. 


If 

Q = discharge m cubic feet per second, 
D = diameter of pipe m feet, 

and 


P — coefficient m place of ‘'0/’ 

(3) 

/ r - SON 

P^/T ^ ^ 600~) 


for velocities above the critical point ; and 


/.IN /N T--50\ 

(0 - Pi,' ^ ^ + 200 ) 

for velocities below the critical point. The coefficient in 
equation (3) is related to “ C ” in equation (1) thus — 

p = 0 X L 412+.) 


The 2 added to ” in the index of “ D” is derived from the 
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variation of iho area iii proportion to tho isqiuiro of tho 
(liamotor 

TaBLIU of OoEFFIOIENrS imLATINO TO I^QIIVTIONNo 1, P 15, AND EQUATION 
1^0 3, P 15, AND APPLICABLE FOR VeLOOIJIES MORE TUAN 20 PER OBNT 
GREATER THAN THE CRITICAL VeLOITTV 


Faofcoi to wliioli tho coollh-iont 
I’olatos 

Velocity 

Rouftli 

neaa 

Ilydiaulic 
EadiuH 1 

Teiupcia- 

tiiro 

Itougli 

news 

Ucsoriptioii uf HUifaeos 

n 

0 

No 1 

1 

K 

P 

I'lunuilJiNe It 

Lead, Tin, Copper, &f , 
Cast Iron, now/ | 

1 75 

0 005221 

0 62 

600 

015704 , 

1 85 

0 005347 

0 67 

600 

01723 

2 00 

0 000752 

0*63 

000 

•020584 

Old Cast lion, , 

2 00 

0 017115 

0*66 

OOO 

03353 

Ditto cleaned, 

1 95 

0 0074191 ' 

0 64 

600 

‘ 02293 

Wi ought Iron, new, 

1 80 

0 004787 

0*65'-^ 

600 

015002 

Hivotted Sheet Iron, 

1 825 

0 005674 

0 677 

000 

018459 

ihiro Coinent londoi-/ A, 

1*74 

0 *001000 

0 67 

600 

012S91 

mg.-i . \ B, 

Biickwork, in good con- j 
dition, . . . ^ 

1 95 

0 000429 

0 61 

600 

019061 

2 00 

0 0()7746 

0 6*1 

600 

•022965 

When the velocity 

or 

the discharge 

Q,'' by equations 


(1) or (3) work out liiglior than by equatioiia (2) or (4), the 
latter are tho correct ones to uae. When they work out the 
same, the velocity is a little below the critical velocity, and 
equations Nos. 2 and 4 will hold good up to a ])oint at which 
they give or about 25 per cent, higher than equations 
1 or 3. This is tho “ Critical Toint/’ whore tho value of '' n 
suddenly changes from 1*00 to about 4 00. At all velocitioB 
more than 20 per cent, higlior tliaii the critical velocity equa- 
tions 1 and 3 hold good. 

Putting it another way; — When equatioijs (2) and (4) give 
results from 26 to 50 per cent, higher than (1) and (3), tho 
conditions are in tho critical region where = 4*00 At 

^ Otlior coefHoionts will be found m the Trmisackons of the l:^QCi&iy of 
E)i(fineer8 for Docoinboi' 1887. Those given in Uio above Table luive been 
slightly alteied to refer to a temporatiiro of 50" E. Eor lugli velocities tlio set 
of coolhcionts marked B should bo used, and for medium velociUes the set 
marked A. Whichever set gives the lowest velocity is the correct one to use. 

^ Eor pipes less than ’28 foot diameter, when grent accuracy la requirotl, take 

aj *66 + 018 J 

E 


2 
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higher velocities (1) and (3) hold good, and at lower velocities 
(2) and (4) hold good 

The coefficients relating to Equation No 4 appear to differ 
very slightly from one anothei for pipes of the same size 
Taking = 1 and a:? = 1*70, P comes out at *00005 for lead 
pipes and 000046 for wroiight-iron pipes. For pipes hetweon 
\ of an inch and 3 inches in diameter, the formula may be 
taken as 


a = 


00006 X S V ^ -00 ) 


This has been used in plotting the portion of Plate 1, which 
refers to the region below the critical point The index of I) 
bears some kind of inverse proportion to D, reaching a 
maximum value of about 4 for very small tubes. 

When there are variations in the size of a closed channel pro- 
ducing a divergence in one direction of flow, and a convergence 
m the other, Mr T E Shantou, in a coinmunicatioii to the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, points out that the loss of head of 
water flowing as a diverging current, to a state in which the 
kinetic energy is negligible, is about 25 per coni, of the initial 
velocity head, and that when the direction of flow is reversed the 
loss of head is about 10 per cent of the final velocity head. 
These ratios are the same for a range of velocity from 11 to 30 
feet per second at the least section 

111 calculating the discharge from large water mains the 
following is deserving of record. The late Mr Parker Neville, 
the engineer who carried out the iJublm Corporation Water- 
woiks, stated that the 33-inch mam was calculated as being 
capable of conveying from 15 to 16 million gallons of water per 
diem, but m practice it was found capable of conveying about 
20 million gallons. The late Mr Bateman mentions in his 
History of tho ManolmUr Wat&rworhs that the calculated 
delivery of water in large mains proved to fall much below the 
actual quantities delivered. 

The calculated quantities were estimated by Eytelwein^s 
formula as follows; — 



PjUATJfe. 1 


PBPESa 

PPER gtc.) 


z^KxiUxxirw . 


T-SO ' 
600 V 

!F~50\ 


T ■— 60 (^degrees WcxJu'enhev^ 

Q. - dL6charg& uocuilo fhtpersQcoTud 

a _( ccs&coTLt ofslcp& or th& lenqdv 
1 of pipe, djo/hcLscL fy 

D — dxAxmjsixr of pipe, vrv feet, 
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If cl, lb, and I be respectively the diainoter, hoijflit, and hiiif^th 
of the pipe in feet, and v be the velocity of diacharpo in f(‘et })Oi' 
second, then 

y _ dh 

{/. + 60 d) • 

The delivery of water as caleiilatod by this formula (whore 
coated pipes were used) proved to bo niticli more in practieo, 
especially in the case of pipes of large dianioters, and a noaror 
approximation was obtained by Bazin’s formula as follows : — 


or 

Where 


RI= A V-, 

A 

B = hydiaulic moan dojith, 

I = sme of mclination, 

V — mean velocity, 

A = coefficient 

0 09«4 \ 


value of ^ = 0'00004r)7 


The TfansiioLions of the Amencm SiXMiy of Oitdl JiiiyhiccrH 
for 1896 contain some interesting oxperimonts on tho disdiargo 
from 48-incli pipes in connection with tlie water sujiply for 
Boston. They showed that tho cooiliciont was 70 with a velocity 
of 3 74 feet per second, 71 with a velocity of 4 90, and 73 with 
a velocity of 6 19. 

A paper contributed by Mr G-. M. Lawford to tho Institution 
of Oivil Engineers in 1903 on tho flow of water in long ))ipoH 
contains much useful information, and dosorvos to bo ri'C.ordcd 
for reference by those who wish to pursue tho subject furtlior. 

The necessity for properly coating a water main cannot ho 
too strongly insisted upon Tho proportions for tho coating, 
and the temperature at which it is a 2 )p]iGd, must ha in 
accordance with well-known practical conditions. Instances 
are Imown where tho non-compliance with these conditions has 
resulted in an absorption by the water of tho tarry compounds 
of the coating, causing the water to be unfit for consumption. 
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The life of a pipe is greatly prolonged if it is properly coated. 
A case is recorded by Mr Ingham (in connection with the 
water supply of Torquay) where an old watei mam which was 
laid before the introduction of Dr Angus KSmitli’s coating lost 
60 per cent of its discharging capacity in eight years through the 
corrosion of the pipe To remove the inciustatioii a scraping 
apparatus was employed, which was the subject of an interesting 
paper before the Institution of Mechanical Engineers m 1899 
Professor James Campbell Brown brought before the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, in December 1903, the subject of 
the various deposits which lessen the canying capacity of water 
pipes and culverts, and tins communication deserves to be 
referred to as giving interesting data in regard to the causes 
which result in the deposits 


CEITICAL VELOCITY. 

The phenomenon of the sudden change in the value of ‘‘n'’ 
at the critical velocity has been investigated by Professor 
Osborne Reynolds 

It has been generally considered that if a body of wator is 
passing through a pipe in lines or threads parallel to each 
other, it will continue to do so, provided no change of shapo 
or interruption is caused m the pipe Professor Osborne 
Reynolds has, however, shown in a paper published m the 
Plmlosoplmal Tmnsachons that beyond a certain velocity (which 
he terms “critical velocity’*) the fluid ceases to How in parallel 
hues, and suddenly bursts into eddies, a viscous fluid being loss 
liable to form eddies than a non-viscous fluid, and an iiicreaso 
in temperature increasing the tendency to form eddies. This 
change of a steady motion into an unstable or sinuous motion 
IS of the greatest interest and importance, 

ISTo apparent definition had previously been made of tho 
point at which this change of law occurred, or as to the 
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circiunstaiices winch protliieed the change from st(3a(ly to 
unsteady motion, that is, from motion in parallel linos to 
motion ill sinuous or eddying lines 

Professor Poynolds’ oxpoumonts were made with glass tubes 




V 


Fig 19 

about 4 feet C niches iii length, and 1-incli, j-nich, |-mch 
diameter, with tiiimpet-shaped mouths Tlioy were arranged 
so as to bo able to draw water out of a largo glass tank in 
which they wore immersed, whilst a streak of coloured \Yator 
was admitted at the point of inflow ol water into tho pipe 


V 



Fig 20 


Fig, 19 shows the result when the vclocitios wore low, the 
coloured streak continuing in a straight line. As tho velocity 
was increased, a point was reached wliou tho coloured stroak 
would suddenly break up and hecome mixed with tho cleai’ 
water, as shown by lig. 20 As tho velocity increased, tho 


V 
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)oml/ at winch tho break-up occurred approached tho trumpet 
uouth. By the aid of the electric spark, tho eddying or 
uiiing appearance of the coloured water was made apparent, 
s shown in fig. 21. It was found that the velocity at which 
he junction of eddies occurred was almost exactly in the 
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inverse ratio of the diameter of the tubes, and that the critical 
velocity diminished as the temperature rose. 

Further experiments were made with water llowing in two 
straight lead pipes, each 16 feet long and |-inch and |-inch in 
diameter Gauge holes were made 10 feet and 15 feet apart 
111 these pipes to measure the head “ h ” as indicated in fig. 18, 
p 14, and the results proved that at lower velocities the 
head was proportional to the velocity, and that the velocities 
at which a deviation from the law first occurred wore in 
exact inverse ratio of the diameters of the pipes Also, that 
when a velocity equal to the critical velocity multiplied by 1*2 
was reached, the pressure did not vary as the square of the 
velocity, but as 1 722 power of the velocity. 

Although the critical velocities in Prof Eeynolds’ experi- 
ments were found to be in exact inverse ratio of the diameters, 
the same rule does not hold for pipes of larger diameter The 
following Table shows this * — 

Table of Observed “ CErTioAL Velocities ” 



Diametei 

lempeiature 

Approximate 


Description of 

of 

m 

critical 

Name 

Pipe 

Pipe 

degiees 

velocity m 

of Observer. 


in inches 

Pahr 

feet pel sec 


Lead, 

0 242 

48 2“ 

1 45 

Oshoino Reynolds, 

> f • 

0 498 

46 4° 

074 

it JJ 

t) 

0 549 

2 

0 641 

Daicy 

Tin, . 

1 06 

2 

0*322 

Dubimt 

Lead, 

25 

2 

0*22 

J. Leslie, 

Wrought non, 

0 48 

70“ 

0 38 

Daicy. 

3J 

0 49 

54 5“ 

1 39 

Thrupp 

JJ JJ 

1 057 

52 

0 302 

Darcy. 

Cast iron , 

15 0 

40° to 45° 

0*445 

Till upp. 


The effect of high pressures upon the viscosity of water is 
extremely small and differs with the temperature. Mr 11 
Cohen has made some experiments on the flow of water 
through a very small tube. He observed the time required 
for discharging a given quantity of water through the tube 
with the same working 'Giead,^' but with the whole apparatus 
placed under various pressures and temperatures, and he found 
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that the time reqiiiretl was roduced, us tlio proHsuro uic.roaHod, 
by the amounts indicated in the followiuf^ taldc . — 


J^ressuie in Atniosplieres 

aoo 

(100 

1 m) 

Temjfei atm o Contlgrado 

Kcilurtion of 

-poi rfinti 

r 

3 S2 

U J3 

«•« 

10“ 

1‘iO 

2%‘UJ 


23“ 

0*70 

V01 



From these observations it woidd a]ipoav that at about lUb' 
Centigrade (86° Falir.) the Criction ol water is not anbetod by 
pressure at all, and at higher temperatures tlin Iriidioii would 
bo increased by pressure. 

The velocities in these oxporimoiits wore no doubt below 
the critical point. At velocities above the c.ntical point 
under ordinary working conditions) the eireot of iiroHsuro upon 
the friction would probably bo oven loss than that ob.sorvcd 
by Mr Cohen. 

Water in entering a pipe is subjected to a loss ol jirossure 
corresponding to the head required to produce tlie velocity at 
which it moves along the pipe. The loss of head can never be 

less than but it may bo more if the entrance In tlie 

pipe IS not boll-mouthed or tapered. If, for iuHtauce, the 
entrance is square-edged, as in the orifice, fig. 30, p. 8, the 

loss will be ^"^^2 ^ This will rejiroHont the loss 

m the case of water entering the square-edged ports of an 
engine slide valve. 

If the mouthpiece is as shown hy fig. i;3, p. 9, the 

loss would be only l-Ol to 1-04 

^9 2g 

In the case of a sudden change of diameter in a pipe, as in 
fig. 22, with a square edge at the mouth of the small pipe, 
if 11 is the velocity in the large pipe, and V that in the 
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A sudden enlai'gement lu a pi ])0 does not ]) 0 ]niit Uio wn-Uu* t.o 
raise ihe pressure in reducing its Yolo(dty, as tuldies are sot up 
which absorb the whole of the lanotic energy in friction instead 
of converting it into pressure energy. 

A similar loss of power occurs when Ihiwing Hatin' ])asHeH 
round a sharp bend or angle, or when it is sulgoc.tod to an}" 
sudden cliango of tlie duoction of its movement, lu Hewing 
round easy bends in pipes there is pracdacadly no loss from tins 
cause, but with sharp bends or elhows the loss may he anytliing 

up to about ~ 

These facts point to the necessity of avoidnig, as fai as 
possible, all sbarp-edged inlets to ports, and also sharp angles 
and bends. The best results will bo obtahied wlien wa,t(M' 
passages are designed so as to make all tiie (diaiigos of direction 
and velocity ns gradual as possible 
Plates 1, 2, and 3 show tlie gradients, disidiarges, and 
velocities in various si/ed pipes and cnicnlar culveits, and also 
the velocities for various values t)f A” m (apnitions (1) and (3) 
on pp 15 and 1 G. The horizontal scale vopn^sentH the legaantlnus 
of “/S',” and the vortical scale tlie logarithms of “ 

One set of sloping linos I’cJers to particular of ))ipos or 
values of and the other sot of sloping Hihjk rebus to 
particular velocitjos. The advautagos of this form of diagram 
are that the lines are gonorally straight instead of mirved, and 
the results can bo road olT with (exactly Uui saim^ digrcui (»f 
accuracy fiom all ])aits of the diagram, whudi ("ovors a ratigo of 
conditions far greater than could n^prchinitod in the same 
space if the natural mimbors wore plo(,t(Ml 

The natural niunhors are written against ihi) lim^s roproHOidr 
mg their logarithms, on the vortit‘,al and horizontal scalos. 

SJxam})h—Oii Plato 1 the sjiot marked x gives the following 
coincident values of the various faetora:™ 


x\f 


/S 113 Q (discharge of a pipe) ^ *0395 cubic ft. 
V- 1'9 ft. per sec. 
i> « T66 ft, =* 2 ins. diameter. 
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The diagrams all rcrer to a touipcraUire ol SO'" F. F(D’ 
accurate results at other toinperaturcs multiply v or Q l)y 

I]i the Tnvisadion^ of the Ainemnih Hooidu of EngmeerB Mr 
Wostou gives the roBults of Bonit^ useful oxpeiiments which ho 
made to ascertain the ellect produced by the sudden closing of 
valves against water ilowiug in pipes. Linos of pipes from 
1 inch to G inches in dianioter wore laid above ground, and an 
air- vessel was provided wliitjh could be connected or disconiiectod 
as required. The supply was drawn from a 24~inGh main by a 
6-inch pipe. The average static pressure in the pipe was 70 lbs. 
per square inch In the first series of experiments the water 
iluwod through lengths of pipes of dd'lcront diameters tlms;^ — 
111 foot of Guiich pipe, 58 foot of 2-mch pipe, and 99 foot of 
U-incli pipe, to a l-imdi outlot pii^o, witli a }-inGh orifice. In 
this case the velocity was 0‘15 of a foot per second in the 
C-inch pipe, and 5*36 foot in the l~inch pipe. Upon closing the 
orifice (whicli was effecteil in 0 10 of a second) the force oE the 
ram m lbs. per square ineb was 129 2 lbs in the 14nch pipe, 
127 lbs in the Is^-mch pipe, and 14*5 in the G4nch pipe. At 
the dead end of a separate 2 j-iiich branch-pipe (loading out of 
the C-inch pipe at a distance of 300 foot) the foixie of the ram 
was 18*8 lbs. With orifices of I, and of an inch, and 
witli volocitioB of 1‘0G, 2*67, 5*36, and 0*75 foot per Bocoud, the 
rams in the 1-iucli pipe exerted a force rospeclivoly of 26*9, 
72*8, 129 8, and 158*7 lbs. per square imdi. In the 6-inch pipe, 
with ^-iiich and l-ineli orilicijs, and with velocities of O’lf) foot 
and 0*53 foot j)or second, the rams exerted a force of 14*6 and 
51*7 lbs. 

Mr Weston made another sorics of exporimonts on an 
extension of the 6-inc*h pipe, comprising 182 foot of 6-inch pipe, 
66 feet of 4 -inch pipe, foot of 2|-inch pipe, 1 foot of 24nch 
pipe, 61 feet of l|f-inch pipe, and 6 feet of 1-inch pipe. With 
the |-inch orifice, and with a How varying from 0*16 of a foot 
to 6*39 feet per second in the 6-iiich and l-incli pipes re- 
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specUvely, the ram exerted a force of 4 8 lbs m the former, 
and of 66 7 in the latter In the 1-mch pipe, with orifices of 
from |-inch to ]“incli, the force of the ram increased from 15 
lbs to 177 5 lbs per square inch In the 2^-mcIi pipe the 
force of the ram was 22 2 lbs. with a ^-mch orifice, and 183 lbs. 
with a 1-iuch orifice This latter was reduced to 106 lbs when 
the pipes were 111 connection with the air-vessel. In 6-incli 
pipes the ram (with a ^-inch orifice) exerted a force of 4 8 lbs , 
and with the 1-inch pipe 801 lbs. The lattei was reduced to 
65 6 lbs when tlie air-vessel was connected 


THE AOOUMULATOIh 

Lord Armstrong devised the accumulator as a means of 
obtaining pressure on a column of water by a weight instead 
of by elevation (Plate 4). This pressure is obtained by 
pumping water into a cylinder containing a ram, the top of 
which IS loaded, either with weights or by a weighted case 
attached to a crosshead connected with the ram. The weights, 
or weighted case, can bo adjusted to give any required pressure 
to the water, which is transmitted through mams to the 
various appliances actuated by the water under pressure A stop 
valve enables the water to be cut off. When the ram has 
risen to the top of the stroke (and the cylinder is full of water 
under pressure) it stops the engine by means of a chain 
connecting with the steam throttle valve of the ongino, and 
water ceases to bo pmxqicd into the accumulator. When the 
ram falls (owing to the abstraction of water from the cylinder), 
the steam throttle valve is oponod, the engine works again, 
and water is pumped into the accumulator. 

The pressure that has been adopted for transmission through 
mains, in order to work ordinary hydraulic machines, is about 
700 lbs. per square inch. This is found to be a convenient 
working pressure, both as regards the sme and i)roportions 
of the working parts and the tightness of joints and valves. 
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The best way of jointing hydraulic pipes has been the 
subject of much practical experiment A guttapercha iing 
has been adopted as the best means of preserving the joint 
water-tight Where hydiaulic mains are exposed to heat the 
guttapercha ring will not answer, and leather is employed 
instead. 

Mr Ellington has designed a modified form of tins joint 
by puituig a projection on the pipe beyond the flange, the 
spigot and faucet being formed on this projection The eifeet 
IS to increase the depth and the strength of the flange, without 
an increase of its section at the junction hetwecii the flange 
and the pipe 

By means of an accnniulator an artificial head can bo main- 
tained at any part of an hydraulic mam The abstracLion of 
the high-pressiiie water to actuate hydraulic appliances is 
practically intermittent The supply of higli-piessiire water 
from the punipmg-ongme can be contmuoiis. It follows, 
therefore, that as the transmission of pressure through a 
water mam is practically instantaneous, the intervals (how- 
ever small) between the time of the production of the power 
and its utilisation in the appliance enable the pressure to bo 
inaiiitamed and the excess to be stored in the accumulator. 
The variation in the consumption of the power, l)y reason of 
the lliictuatioii m the working of the machines, is at once 
adjusted by the accumulator, which botli serves to store up 
the excess of power delivered to the mams from the engines, 
and also to maintain the pressure in the maiiiB. By this 
means power is transmitted without practical loss in hydraulic 
mains. An experiment is recorded as having been carried out 
on the 6-inch mams of the London Hydraulic Power Com- 
pany when the mam valves were set so that two accumulators 
diirerently loaded (the difference being 20 feet head) were at 
the ends of a circuit of 5 miles The lighter accumulator 
was lowered and shut off, the heavier remaining at the top 
of its stroke. The lighter accumulator was then turned on, 
and it was raised by the heavier one. 
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llae camoiint of energy which is stoied up in an accumulator 
when the ram is at the top of the stroke is ascoi'tainocl in the 
following way : — Taking a 12-inch accumulator having a stroke 
of 22 feet, and working at a pressure of 750 lbs per square 
inch — 


Area of 12-mch ram = 113 097 square inches. 

Energy stoicd = 113 097 x 750 x 22 = 1,866,150 foot-lbs 


1,866,150 

33,000 


56 5 horse-power acting for one minute 


This store of powei is capable of being given out as loqiiired 
either quickly or slowly, accoiding to the working of the 
appliances 

Mr Andrew Betts Brown has devised an accumulator by 
applying steam to one side of a piston which acts upon a 
water ram This accumulator consists of a large steam cylinder 
36 inches m diameter, fitted with a piston and a piston rod, 
which forms the ram of a hydraulic cylinder, having ^^^r^th the 
area of the steam cylinder A steam pressure of 50 lbs per 
square inch, therefore, gives a water pressure of 750 lbs per 
square inch in the hydraulic cylinder (less the amount of 
friction). Steam is admitted to the top of the accumulator 
cylinder from the ordinary donkey boiler, or the mam boilers 
The pumping-engmes are supplied by a branch from the 
opposite side of the cylinder, and delivei the water from their 
pumps into the hydraulic cylinder The bottom of the 
aceumulaior-cyhnclor is open constantly to the exhaust. When 
steam is turned on to the accumulator, the engines start, at the 
same time pumping up the hydraulic ram, and they continue 
working until the steam piston rises high enough to closo the 
stoam-pipo orifice. The engines then stop, but when water is 
drawn from the accumulator by the action of the hydraulic 
machinery, the sioamquston descends, maintaining tho pressure 
of 750 lbs. per square inch upon the water, at the same time, 
by opening the steam-pipe it starts the engine again, by winch 
tho accumulator is replenished. 

An accumulator was designed by the late Mr Tweddell to 

I . .//n dfm 
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neet the variation of demand for liigli-pressuie water, such as 
irises when only one appliance is at work in a system of 
lydraiilic pipes supplying niimoroiis shop tools. This is shown 
Dy Plate 4, from the Proceedings of the Institution of Mechanical 
'EngiMGTS The ram or spindle A of tins accumulator is fixed, 
ind acts as a guide, whilst tlio cylinder B slides upon it, and 
s loaded with the weight necessary for giving the required 
pressure to the water The water is pumped m at the bottom 
it C, and fills up the annular space surrounding the spindle 
The whole weight has to be lifted by the water acting only on 
bhe shoulder D, which is made by a brass bush ] inch thick all 
round the spindle A compact arrangement is tliiis gained, and 
my requiied cubic capacity is obtainable by lengthening the 
stroke. The accumulator is supplied by two pumps, each 
1| inch diameter and inches stroke, running at about 100 
bo 120 revolutions per minute When the loaded cylinder B 
reaches the top of its stroke, it is made to close the suction 
cock E of the pumps, thus stopping the supply of water. 
When it is desired to put in a new packing-leather at the 
bottom, the weighted cylinder is let clown to rest upon blocks 
placed on the wood chocks Gr at the bottom, and the spindle is 
drawn up out of its tapered seat by the eye-bolt at the top 
To renew the top leather, the bracket holding the top end of 
the spindle has to be removed. This accumulator (having only 
a small area) falls quickly when the water is withdrawn, thus 
producing a combined blow and squeeze, which is of groat 
advantage m hydraulic rivet ting. 

A means of intensifying pressure is shown by fig. 24 
(from the Proceedings of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers). 
A pipe A conveys low pressure water into the cylinder B. The 
pressure on the piston 0 acts upon the smaller ram D, and 
gives an increased pressure to the water in the second cylinder 
E, in proportion to the relative areas of the piston 0 and the 
ram D. In the illustration, the piston is 19 inches and iho 
ram 3| inches in diameter. A pressure of 60 lbs. per square 
inch on the piston gives 1540 lbs. per square inch on the ram. 




24.“— Int<?nsifvmff Accumulator 
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The water Trom the pumps enters through the inlet G, and 
passes out at H to the machine to be worked by it. ISTo water 
IS consumed from the low-pressure cylinder, but it is simply 
driven back by the force pumps into the low-pressure 
accumulator or mains 

The loss of useful effect between the pumps and a properly 
packed accumulator is but trdliiig Experiments carefully 
made by Mr Tweddell are recorded of the working of two 
pumps delivering water into an accumulator. The exact 
height that the ram was raised by the strokes of the pump was 
registered With one pump working, 1694 cubic inches was 
the theoretical delivery of the pump for 20 strokes, and 1614 
cubic inches was the actual quantity pumped into the 
accumulator, showing a loss of only 4^ per cent. With both 
pumps working, the corresponding quantities (for 20 strokes) 
were 3388 cubic inches, and 3278 cubic inches, showing a loss 
of only 3] per cent It was noticed in these experiments that 
1250 lbs. per squaie inch was the ascending pressure in the 
accumulator, and 1225 lbs per square inch was the descending 
pressuie In ascending, the friction had to be overcome by 
the pump in addition to lifting the load, and in descending, the 
friction had to bo overcome by the load itself ; the amount of 
the friction will therefore be half the difforonce of pressure in 
the two cases, or 12J lbs. per square inch, which is equivalent 
to 1 per cent of the power 

Messrs Clark & Staudlield have arranged a difiereiitial 
accumulator for working hydraulic lifting-presses. In their 
accumulator the doad-woight of the machinery which has to 
be raised and lowered is constantly balanced, so that only a 
small additional power is required to give it motion. Throe 
accumulator-rams, or plungers, are usually employed, two of 
which are of such dimensions as to produce a pressure on the 
ram of the hydraulic press exactly sufficient to balance the 
dead-weight of the machinery carried by it. In this condition 
the accumulator and the hydraulic press are in equilibrium, 
and a very small increase or decrease of pressure suffices to 
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cause the hydraulic ram to ascend or descend, as the case may 
be An extra load is then put on the accumulator sufficient to 
cause it to descend, and to raise the hydiaulic ram with any 
desired load upon it The thud plunger is placed centrally 
under the head of the accumulator, and the pipes communicate 
with the two outer plungers so that all three can be connected 
at will. When the accumulator is down, and the ram is 
elevated (as just described), then if the communication is 
opened between the three plungers, the weight of the 
accumulator, which was at first supported by two plungers, 
being now supported by three, the pressure on the water is 
diminished, and consequently the accumulator ascends and 
descends In order to raise it again it is only necessary to 
allow the water to escape from the central ram, when the 
whole weight becomes supported on the two plungers as before, 
and the pressure is consequently increased and the ram again 
a.scends A small pump is employed to keep the accumulator 
charged 

In order still further to diminish the loss of power entailed 
by hydraulic rams when raising and lowering heavy weights, 
Messrs Clark & Standfield compensate for the varying im- 
mersion of the ram When a ram is raised in the ordinary 
manner, it is evident that, as it ascends out of the water into 
Lhe air, it increases in weight, and its balancing power 
hminishes by an amount which is equal to the weight of a 
mlumu of water of its own bulk. Similarly, as the plunger of 
111 accumulator descends, it loses a weight equal to the bulk 
)f a column of water whudi it displaces, and both of those 
ictions concur to dimmish the power of tho machine more and 
nore as it approaches the full extent of its stroke. To obviate 
ihis, the load on the accumulator is increased, as its plunger 
lesceiids, by a weight of water sufficient to compensate for tho 
varying immersion of the plunger and of the ram of tho press. 
3 y this means the dead- weight of the machine itself is counter- 
)oised in every position, and the only power required to work 
he machine is that which is requisite to raise the load itself 

3 
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1 to overcomG friction. By the same means increased power 
given at the end of the stroke, by adding to the load a 
ater weight of water than is required for compensating for 
I varying immersion of the rams and plungers Conversely, 
Teased power may be given at the end of the stroke by 
Lsing weighted tanks or vessels (which form the load of the 
umulator) to descend into water. 

Where it is desirable that two or more rams should ascend 
Lchronoiisly through equal distances (as, for instance, m the 
3 ends of a bridge or canal lift, or in raising guns) two or 
re plungers are combined into a group beneath one accumu- 
)r, so that as the plungers descend, all the rams ascend 
ough uniform distances In order to cause all four corners 
i bridge or other moving apparatus (which is supported by 
sses at its two ends) to ascend or descend in a horiijontal 
ition, means are provided for allowing an escape of water 
n beneath either of the rams, if from any cause one of them 
uld become elevated above the other, 
dany years ago, Lord Arro strong arranged, for the Tyne 
nmissioners, an air accumulator to work at about 250 lbs. 
the square inch He had some hydraulic cranes put on 
rd a screw hopper barge, used for discharging ballast 
n vessels lying in the pool of the river, and taking it 
deposition out to sea. These cranes lifted 2 tons, and 
‘e able to discharge 60 tons an hour. They had hydraulic 
iig, turning, and traversing motion applied to them. As 
^as not consideied practicable to introduce an accumulator 
bins small barge, a cast-iron air vessel was adopted to work 
000 lbs. on the square inch. Some difficulty was experienced 
bhe first instance in working the air pump with this high 
3sure, but by introducing a small stream of water with the 
on the suction side, and by allowing the water to fill up 
spaces between the ram and the valve, not only was all 
culty overcome, but even a higher air pressure was able to 
used. Before this small stream of water was employed a 
ain amount of air remained in the cylinder, and as this air 
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was not forced out by the plunger, it prevented the full amount 
of air at the end of the stroke from being sucked into the 
cylinder for the next stroke The introduction of a small 
quantity of water caused this space to be taken up by the 
water, and so that difficulty was overcome Owing to the air 
getting mixed with the water, a cream was formed, which was 
obviated by the application of water in the small air-pump 
At the outset of the employment of water-power it was 
feared that the water iii the pipes and machinery might freeze. 
This, however, has been found not to be a difficulty where 
well-known precautions are taken The working parts should, 
where possible, be placed uiidei ground, or should be cased in, 
if they are above ground. In frosty weather the water 
should be run out of all valves and cylinders which cannot 
be cased in, and protected, as soon as the working of 
the machines ceases A very small gas jet or lamp placed 
near the unprotected parts will prevent fieezing. 

Experiments have shown that a mixture of glycerine and 
water prevents the effects of frost to a temperatuie as low 
as 16° Eahr., provided the glycerine has a specific gravity of 
1 125, and that it is mixed in the proportion of one part of 
glycerine by weight to four parts of. water Where water is 
scarce and is used over again in the machines (by returning 
the exhaust water from the machinos to a reservoir), such 
addition of glycerine is more easily resorted to. Where only 
moderate risks of trost have to bo dealt with, the proportion 
of 1 gallon of glycerine to 300 gallons of water proves 
effectual. If the water is at a high pressure, such as 1500 11 )S, 
to the square inch, it is less liable to freeze than when it is at 
a low pressure* 


THE ELOW OE SOLIDS. 

Hydraulic forging presses have revolutionised the treatment 
^f large masses of iron and steel, by enabling immense pressures 
.0 be brought to bear on molten metal plates or masses of iron 
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id steel By means of lluid couiin'essiou iim^its are pi’odueod 
' a soundness which was hitliei'to impossiblo of iiecomplisliiuont, 
id hy hydi’fiiihc pressure masses of imstal can ho sipuiezod into 
squired shapes far better than by blows from a steam hammer. 
The employment, in recent years, of iron in iiK!i'oasm}.>ly hirge 
asses has involved the considerat/ioii of how the euntinuity 
the fibre can be niaiiitaiiicd, and what llio conditions 
'6 which have to be oljserved in order to ])i event break of 
>ntinuity, or a diminution of tlio ca]eula1,ed strength of the 
ass The investigations of the late M. Tresca (recorded in 
le PromchiKjs of the liisiitid-ion of Mexlnt.iiicul Mii(//n(icrH, 
167 and 1878) have thrown niiicli light on the subject, and 
■e of practical value in regard to forging, under a pressure or 
[iieeze, instead of by a blow M. Tresca tipphed the ox- 
■ession “the fiow of solids” to his investigations, and the 
iigular facts which he established indicated that an entirely 
)w branch of observation had been opoiiod out, to which 
. de Saint Venant gave the name of “ plastioo-dynamics ” 
ug 25 shows the result of applying prossiiro to discs of lead, 
m discs of lead (each 012 of an inch thick, and 3'94 ineshog 
ameter) were subjected to pressure, by which the lead was 
reed to flow through a concentric circular orifice 1 18 inch 
ameter in the movable disc (J(J pLicod at tho bottom of a 
hnder, a plunger in winch exerts tho jirossure. 

The dotted lines in the cylmder show tho original positions 
the discs, the upper surface being at 1)1). On applying 
■essiire the jet reached 7 87 inches, whimHtfi the position in 
le figure An examination of the jot proved that the layers 
mamed flat back from the central jet, and that they bent 
nr from this area so as to flow into tho jet simultaneously, 
e external surface being formed of the bottom disc, which 
,s assumed the shape of a cylindrical covering. Tho other 
fers form separate tubes concentric with the jet, all being 
jsed at the outer end by a cap formed of the central part of 
e disc. 

A further experiment with a cylindrical block having a 
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smaller height, compared with the diameter of the orifice, gave 
a result as shown on figs 26 and 27. 

The orifice 111 these two cases was 1‘58 inch diameter, and 
each disc was 0 12 of an inch thick DD (as befoie) was the 
original position of the layers It is mteiesting to notice that 
the diameter of the jet is not that of the full diameter of the 
orifice, but a vena contracta ” has been formed, such as occurs 

Jmifitu /mfi7 Vfftimt nl Jtt ptailtunl /im lODufs of Tm7 

lofion cmcmuu mcutu, anHit jacKwil Dorw A, Dues oP ItaS 

I I ^ 1 Tlminq Owovupt/ evnctnlri<i> ettralerr eriMe*' 

[ ^ ntnl Totming covifrac^fH i <in 



Pig 25 Pigs. 2CS anti 27. 


Ill the How of liqiiidB. In further exporimonts tho iindulationa 
which wore ohsorvod iu tho uiotal corroapoiided with tho 
relative. motions of the particles of a similar vein of fluid. 

Many other metals besides lead were subjected to pressure 
tlirougli an orifice, and the general conclusion arrived at 
from them was, that the particles of solid bodies flow under 
pressure similarly to liquids. Any alteration in the shape of 
the orifice, from tho circular to the polygonal, or eccentric, 
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produced torsional movements of tlie niotal corresponding to 
the gyratory movements which occur in the flow of a liquid 
through an orihcc, which is not placed symmetrically to the 
sides of the vessel containing it When the metal was pressed 
through more than one onhcc 111 the die, it was observed that 
the jets nearest the centre were rather larger than tliose near 
to the sides of the cylinder, the lesser effect being duo to the 
friction of the sides This difference m pressure on different 
parts of a solid mass explains the displacements thai take place 
m the inteuor of the mass 

The experiments proved that the pressures exerted on 
the surface of a solid body are transmitted throughout the 
whole interior of its mass, and tend to piodiice 111 it a How 
which IS propagated from particle to i)article, and winch 
necessarily develops itself in the direction where the resist- 
ances to the flow are the least, also that the pressures thus 
transmitted determine in a fixed order the changes of form 
at each point Further, these changes of form are attended 
by a loss o£ piessuie between one point and another, similar to, 
but even greater than, that m the case of the flow of liquids. 

In the processes of rolling and forging iron the observations 
of M Tresca have a practical value, as indicating the necessity 
for the application of a pressure or blow sufficiently powerful 
to leach the interior of the mass 111 order to enable tlie metal 
to flow, and its fibrous continuity to be preserved. 


HYDIiAULIC PEESSES. 

The Bramah Press is a practical application of the law of 
the equal trausmissibility of fluid pressure, by which a force 
that IS exerted by a small ram 011 one unit of water-surface is 
capable of being exerted over any number of units of water- 
surface m direct communication with the cylinder which con- 
tains the water that receives the initial pressure 
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In presses of small diameter the calculation of the thick- 
ness, and the proportioning of the metal round the orifice 
admitting the water, have been matters of no difEculty, but 
the giadual inciease in the size of presses to meet the develop- 
ment of the use of hydraulic power has involved new arrange- 
ments of construction. 

Til determining the thickness of hydraulic cylinders, where 
the thickness of metal is not small as compared to the radius, 
the conditions of strain on the inner and outer radius of the 
metal are not the same, so that it must not be assumed that 
the thickness can be increased in direct proportion to the 
strain 

Toi thm cast-iron cylinders and water pipes — 

P = piesbine m lbs per scpiaie inch 
R — mtonial radius m inches 
T = thickness m metal. 

C — coeliicient for cohesive stieiigth of the metal. 

Then 

T ^ P 

R a 

When (/ = 16,1500 lbs for the bursting tension 
= 5,500 lbs. for the proof tension 
= 2,750 Ihs for the working tension. 


The cylinders of presses that are subject to great strain are 
now best made of steel that has been subject to fluid com- 
proBsion, by which a more uniform molecular structure, strength? 
and ductility is preserved throughout the whole body of metal 
than can be obtained otherwise. The usual thicknesses are for a 


I4-inch press, 2f inches, with a maximum tensile strain of 
{) tons on the inner surface when worked at a pressure of 2| tons 
to the sciuaro inch, An 18-inch press would have a thickness 
of inches, the usual working pressure not being more than 
2 1 tons per square inch. The tensile strain on the inner 
surface of the press is determined by the formula deduced by 
Hooke. 


P — p * 


R^ + 

^2 „ ^2 
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Adhere P = the tensile strain per square inch on the niiior 
ayer, 

p = pressure per square inch on the cylinder miernally. 

E — the outer radius 
r = the inner radius. 

Experiments that were made to determine the method of 
constructing the presses for canal lifts are described elsewhere 
m pp. 52 to 58 

The employment of hydraulic pressure for the manufacture 
)f steel guns was referred to by Major Mackinlay, liA., in a 
laper which he read at the Eoyal United Service Institution 
n 1885 The construction of a steel gun by the aid of 
lydraulic presses engaged Sir Joseph Whitworth's attention, 
md he applied to this purpose the principle which ho had 
uccessfully used to manufacture hollow propeller shafts In 
his case the solid cylindrical ingot from winch the shaft m to 
le made is first bored and converted into a hollow cylinder, 
t is then heated, and a hollow steel mandrel of smaller 
iameter than the interior is placed inside it, and the action 
f hydraulic pressure is brought to bear upon the external 
mgitudmal surface of the cylinder. The press squeezes the 
letal against the mandrel within (which is kept cool by waLer 
owing through it), the cylinder being turned over during the 
peration, so that it is evenly pressed throughout. The effect 
f this pressing is to bring the internal diameter of the 
ylinder to that of the mandrel, and at the same time the 
3ngth of the cylinder is increased. By reheating the cylinder, 
nd repeating the process of pressing with smaller mandrels, 
be final proportions of the propeller shaft are obtained. A 
Lmilar process is employed in making steel guns and presses, 
he ingot IS cut into thick rings which are squeezed in presses 
Dnnd mandrels, as already described 

Since the successful application of the forging press by 
IT J. Whitworth, the demand for large forgings of every 
3scription has compelled its adoption by firms who desired to 
jquire, or to maintain, a position in the front rank of makers 
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of the heavier class of steel forgings. The size ol forgmgs has 
progressively increased, and to deal with them elliciently, 
larger and larger presses have been, and are being, constructed 
The most recent are capable of turning out any variety of 
forgmgs, besides plain round sliafts, and at a minimum of 
cost 111 labour 

Up to a certain size the single-cylinder system of construc- 
tion IS allowable, but 111 the more powerful presses it becomes 
necessary to substitute double cylinders The latter system 
enables the weight and magnitude of the individual parts to 
be brought within practicable limits, besides which the width 
of the entablature is reduced to a minimum The 1 eduction of 
width IS an advantage, mas much as it allows the sling chains 
of the crane to approach so much nearer to the anvil, thus 
giving greater command over the ingot without having to use 
excessively heavy balance weights on the porter bar. 


CYOLOJSrE HYUllAULIC BALING PKESS 

The packing of textile or fibrous material so as to minimise 
the risk of fire on ship board has received much attention at 
the hands of those engaged m the construction of presses, and 
one form, which is known as the Watson-Fawcett Cyclone 
Press, and is manufactured by Messrs Fawcett, Preston & 
Company, Limited, of Liverpool, deserves notice, TJie special 
feature of this press consists m combining fixed or revolving 
filling boxes with a revolver having several chambers by which 
several bales are being formed simultaneously Illustrations 
of this type of press are given on Plate 5 . Fig, 1 shows a press 
with a three-chamber revolver and one fixed filling box, and 
\^fig. 2 shows one with throe chambers in the revolver and two 
revolving filling boxes, Selecting the press shown by fig 2 the 
following description will explain the method of working 
The press is fitted with two upper rams of large diameter 
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and very short stioke, and two lower rams of small diameter 
and very long stroke. A revolver, having three chambers, is 
fitted on one of the main columns, and revolves thereon from 
the position over the long stroke or bottom rams to that over 
the short stroke or top rams, two revolving filling boxes are 
fitted on the outer or long columns and levolvo around it from 
the position ovei the long stroke or bottom rams to the outside 
position where the filling takes place The fact that the 
revolver admits simultaneously of one bale being in one chamber 
over the large rams, of a second bale being in a second chamber 
over the small rams, and of a third bale being in the third 
chamber out of the press and in the lashing position, accounts foi 
the large out-turn of which the “ Cyclone ” press is capable 
The working of the press is as follows * — A bale is first pressed 
up into the A chamber of the revolver, which is then turned a 
third of a revolution, placing the A chamber with its bale in 
waiting position, where the preliminary lashing is done The 
chambei B is then over the lower rams, and a full box being 
turned into position over them, a bale is compressed into the 
B chamber of the revolver, which is again turned the third of 
a revolution, placing the chamber A with its bale over the upper 
rams, the B chamber with its bale in the waiting position to 
receive the preliminary lashing, and the 0 chamber over the 
lower rams 

The regular action of the press now commences. The inlet 
valve IS opened to the upper rams which fully compress the 
bale in the A chamber of the revolver The hoops are made fast 
in the usual way, the outlet valve is opened, the rams fall, and 
the bale is turned out of the press When the pumps finish 
the pressure on these rams, finally compressing the bale in the 
chamber A, the inlet valve to the lower rams is opened, allowing 
the water from the pumps to flow into the lower cylinders, 
raising these rams, and compressing a bale into the C chamber 
of the revolver [These lower rams, when near the end of their 
stroke, are sometimes arranged to withdraw the lock bolt of 
the mam doors by means of a tappet rod fixed to the follower, 
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which may also bo used to stop the rise of these rams when at 
their top position, by lilting the weighted lever of a relief valve 
at the bottom of the pi ess] The doois are then pushed back, 
and the lower lashing plate is locked to support the bale m the 
C chamber. All three chambers of the revolver are now ready 
to be moved round a third of a revolution, which brings the 
A chamber m position over the lower rams, the B chamber 
with its bale three-fourths hooped, over the upper rams, and the 
chamber C in position to receive the preliminary lashing, where 
it gets its bale three-fourths hooped The lower lashing plate 
111 the xi chamber of the revolver is then allowed to fall on the 
follower of the lower rams, which is waiting for it at top of the 
box. The outlet valve of the lower rams is opened, and those 
rams fall, carrying this lashing plate to the bottom of the box, 
the stop is withdrawn, and the boxes turn half a revolution, 
placing a box full of cotton over the lower rams and under the 
A chamber of the revolver When the B chamber of the revolver 
strikes the stop, fixing it in position over the upper rams, the inlet 
valve to those rams is opened, and the bale m that chamber is 
fully compressed by the rise of the rams The inlet valve to the 
lower rams is then opened, compressing another hale into the 
A chamber of the revolver, the mam doors are then unlocked 
and pushed back, and the lashing plate locked under the bale. 
All three chambers are thus again ready to be pushed round. 
The hale iii the chamber B having been hooped and turned out, 
leaving that end ready to move into position over the lower 
rams, the halo in the chamher G has received the preliminary 
hooping, and is ready to move into position over the upper 
rams, and the xV chamber is ready to move with its hale to 
the position for hooping, and so on. 

It will bo seen that three bales are under treatment 
simultaneously, and that the pumps are practically continu- 
ously at woi^k pumping into either the lower or the upper 
cylinders Thus, at the same moment, a first bale m No, 1 
chamber of the revolver is receiving the final pressure from 
the upper rams; a second bale which has been previously 
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ressed up by the lower rams into No. 2 charabor of the 
evolver, and moved out from its position above the lower 
ims, IS receiving its preliminary lashing , and material for a 
bird bale is being filled into one of the deep boxes which is at 
he outside or filling position. The working of the press shown 
y fig 1 IS the same, with the exception that, having one fixed 
lling box, the material to be pressed is filled in through the 
pper space at the doors. 


DUPLEX CYLINDEE EOEGING PEESS 

Plate 6 represents a form of forging press of the duplex type 
nade by Messrs Davy Brothers of Sheffield) which offers 
ivantages over the single cylinder press By placing the two 
>^hnders one near each end of the press, both the weight and 
le width of the entablatuie can be reduced to a minimum The 
jduction of width allows the cranes to approach nearer the 
mtre of the press, thus giving greater command over tho ingot 
ithout having to use excessively heavy balance weights on the 
irter bars By placing the cylinders near to the columns tho 
mding moment on the entablature girders is very moderato 
)mpared with that of a press having a cylinder of equal power 
aced centrally The difference in favour of the former is us 
I to 100 In effect, the bending stress is divided between tho 
itablature girders and the crosshead or tool-holder, so that 
te weight of each of the parts in question is not excessively 
)avy, and for the same width between the columns this 
instruction is lighter than in a single cylinder press. 

To ensure the parallelism of the crosshead a shank is 
tached to it extending upwards into a bored guide fixed 
ntrally over the entablature The ends are also fitted with 
ide blocks encircling the columns, the whole forming an 
verted T-piece guided at the top of the shank and at the ends 
the horizontal member. 

The pressure of the rams is transmitted to the crossheacl 
rough long sphencal-ended thrust rods seated on the cross- 
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head and near the tops of the raiiib, which are made hollow for 
this purpose The side strums which arise when the press is 
m action are thus taken on efficient guiding siiifacos, leaving 
the rams perfectly free from all side stress With this 
arrangement of guides no incoiiveiiience is experienced from 
side straiiLs oven if the forging is pressed at a considoiahh^ 
distance Irom the centre of the anvil^ and it follows that both 
lor handiness in working, and for the range of work that can 
be done, a two cylinder press of this typo has atlvaiitagos over 
a single cylinder press, in which the side stress has all to ])0 
taken on the mam lam 

In a single cylinder press it is usual to fit tlie packing loatlKn* 
to the top of the ram, but in the duplex press a groove is turned 
111 the mouth of each cylindei to receive the ])aclang loatliers 
so that the ram is the surface which works against the packmig 
leather instead of the interior of the cylinder 

The advantage of this is that the rams are always exposed to 
view, and any scratches that may tak(>. place can bo seen at 
once and remedied-, whereas if the packing loatlior is fixed to 
the top of the ram any grooving' that may take place will 1 }(^ on 
the inside of the cylinder, and this canliot be detected until it 
destroys the leather It is also difficult and oxjionsive to 
rectify any defect on the inside surface of the cylinders, wlioreas 
m the case of the rams the surfaces can be fully ex])osod by 
lowering the crosshead, and any defect is easily remedied hy 
polishmg the rams if occasion requires. The lifting cylinders 
have a longer stroke than the mam rams, bo that those latter 
can bo easily lowered down out of the cylindorB for changing 
packing leathers 


PACKTNa. 

For stuffingffioxes for rams, a gasket of hemp, plaited very 
tight, and well greased, is a very simple and durable packing. 
After it has become well consolidated the friction is but little, 
although at first it is considerable. A slight leak serves to 
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lubricate the packing Where the packing is exposed to heat, 
hemp is a more suitable mateiial to employ than leather. 
When the plaiting is done carelessly, the use of hemp is 
attended with the objection that portions arc liable to be turn 
off when the gland is first packed and woikcd, and these 
pieces are liable to get into the valves The packing having 
to be compressed to meet the maximum pressure that the 
appliance may be worked at, the fiiction is a constant, although 
the machine may be woiking sometimes at a lower pressure, 
whereas with leather packing the friction varies directly with 
the pressuie, and therefore the loss due to friction under 
varying pressures is less with leather packing than with hem]) 

r '"I 

i 


Fig, 28 . 

Benjamin Hick introduced the use of cupped leathers into 
presses, and the experience of his descendant, Mr John Hick 
(referred to hereafter), affords valuable data as to the coefficients 
of friction with leather packing A cupped leather forms a self- 
tightening packing, and is very generally used, although it soon 
wears out and fails when the cup is not proporly supported at 
the bend (where the greatest friction is). This should be done 
by the insertion of a ring or bush of brass or gun-metal, which 
prevents the rapid wearing away of the bend of the leather. It 
has been found that when the cup has been made with a square^ 
instead of with a rounded, edge, the joint has not been so water- 
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tight. A form of packing which has been found to auHWor well 
m the cylinders of hydraulic capstans is shown in iig 28, 

Where the cup leather is placed in a shallow (instiuid of i\, 
deep) groove, there is not so much nood of the siipiiort. The 
leathers are frequently made far too deep, and tins leads to their 
being more liable to crack, and fail (lutta-porcha or india- 
rubber cups, and brass or lignum vitie rings, have lieon used for 
packing, but on the whole the leather cup is the best, Witli a 
view to obviate the inconvenience and delay caused by tlui 
failure of a leather packing, “Watson’s patent double leathers” 
are used m some presses. The nock of each t*y]nidor has a 
provision for two leathers, one below the other, iio prcLSsun^ 
reaching the upper one until the lower ouo has worn out or 
burst In that event the working of tho proas is not st()pi)e(l, as 
the second leather is brought into use by the attendant screw- 
ing down a valve while the press is working 

As the efficiency of hydraulic machines largely depends ou 
proper packing, too much care caiiiiot ho taken in seeing that 
good leather only is usod, and that tho moulding of the cups is 
well done. The leather employed for making the (mps ought 
to be of good and close quality, having had oil or tallow well 
rubbed into it after taiunng. Before pressing the leather in 
moulds, to make the cup, it should bo soaked in water till quite 
pliable, and after being forced into tho mould it sliould ho left 
for about twelve hours, thou taken out, trimmed, alkiwod to 
dry, and afterwards replaced in tho mould for an !iour or Lwo, 
It can then be removed and dressed to tlie roiiuirotlHluipe, Tlio 
presence of gritty matter in the water injuriously ai’fot'GH 
leather j)ackmg, and involves froquont changing of tlu^ (uips. 
Where dirty gritty water has to he usod, tho leathers wear 
away very rapidly when the cups arc not ko])t minstantly imdor 
pressure. If the pressure is taken off hydraulic nnuffiinoH by tho 
accumulator resting on its bed, tho water gets betweou tho 
leather and the ram ; and as soon as the accumulator rises off 
its bed, and the pressure comes on, a little gritty water passes 
between the leather and the ram, and causes the wear on the 
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packing An expedient which has beoi) successfully adopted 
consists in putting a relief valve on the pipe that delivers water 
to the acciimulator from the pumps, and 111 leaving the suction 
valve always open When the relief valve is lifted, at the top 
of the stroke of the accumulator ram, the pumps being always 
full of water, the accumulator cannot drop on to its bod. The 
pressure is m this way constantly kept on the leather, prev(uit- 
ing leakage, and at the same time remedying the wear and tear 
of the packing The employment of a gnn-inotal lining to the 
cylinder has been found to add to the life of the Luitluu' 
packing The loss occasioned by friction in pumping into an 
accumulator having a well-packed stuffing-box (hoiu}) ])a(dcing 
being used) has been found to range from 3 to 8 per (*.mit. at 
700 lbs pressure The difference of pressure during ttlie rise 
and fall of the accumulator represents from 1 to 2 per f*ent. of 
the power 

Experiments made by Mr John Hick show that friction 
increases directly with pressure With leather packing for 
rams of different diameters, if the pressure por unit of arm 
be the same, friction varies directly as the diamoters, or as 
the square roots of the gross loads Neither the depth of the 
leather nor the length of the ram affocts the total friction, 
since the effective portion of the cup is a curved surfacu) 
where the contact takes place With hydraulic machines in 
good order, the amount of friction may be taken to be I })er 
cent for rams of 4 inches diameter, and | per cent, for rams 
of 8 inches diameter, as will be seen by the table below. 

From these experiments the following formula xs doducotl:--- 

^ ~ D 

Wbeie F = total friction of leather packing. 

D = diameter of ram in inches. 

P = pressure per square moh. 

G = coefficient. 

G = *047 1 with new, or badly lubricated, leathers ^ 

C = *0314 with leathers m good condition, and well lubricated. 
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The following Table of Mr Hick shows the frictional 
resistance in percentage of the total hydraulic pressure for 
rams from 2 inches up to 20 inches in diameter — 


J) indies 

iJ’pei cent 

1) inches 

J? pel cent 

2 

2 00 

12 

0 33 

3 

1 33 

13 

0 30 

4 

1 00 

14 

0 28 

5 

0 80 

15 

0*26 

6 

0 66 

16 

0 25 

1 

0 57 

M 

0*23 

8 

0 50 

18 

0 22 

9 

0*44 

19 

0 21 

10 

0 40 

20 

0 20 

11 

0 38 




In tins connection leference may be made to the arrangement 
for receiving the packing (described on p. 45) for the duplex 
cylinder forging press of Messrs Davy Brothers, where a 
groove IS turned in the mouth of each cylinder to receive the 
packing leathers 

It IS important, for the efficient working of hydraulic 
machinery, to have proper packing leathers. Much trouble 
and delay arises where this is not carefully attended to. 


> 


ANDERTON HYDEAITLTO LIFT. 

Mr Leader Williams adopted hydraulic power for lifting 
barges to connect the river Weaver with the Trent and Mersey 
Canal at Andorton The diflbroiice of level being 50 feet, the 
process of locking had previously been tedious and expensive. 
The plan that was adopted consisted in constructing a wrought- 
iron aqueduct by which the canal was brought to a point 
where the barges could be best raised and lowered to and from 
the river. Mr Duer (who was resident engineer of this work) 
dtfscribed it fully in a paper read before the Institution of 
Civil Engineers in 1876. 


4 
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The wrought-iron aqueduct was 162 feet G inches long liy 
34 feet 4 inches wide, ni three spans of 30 feet, 75 feot, and 
57 feet 6 inches, and was divided into two channels by a 
central web, the depth of it and of the sides being 8 fool 6 inches 
The water was 5 feet 3 inches deep, and with the aqnoduct 
gave a total weight of 1050 tons This weight was i)art]y 
supported by columns which rested on cast-iron cylnidors con- 
taining concrete, carried on masonry foundations built on pilt^s. 
A water-tight connection was obtained by bolting the wrought- 
iron bottom-skin of the aqueduct upon a cast-iron bod-])lato 
built into the masonry with a layer of red lead ])etwoeu. The 
outer edges were caulked with wooden wedges, and the bkIgh 
run with Portland cement Each end of the aqueduct was 
fitted with wrought-iron lifting gates, made water-tight by 
india-rubber strips fitted between them and the aquedued. Macdi 
gate weighed 27 cwt , and was counterbalanced by weights. The 
lifting of a gate was eflected in a minute and a half by a crab. 
The gate was raised 7 feet 6 inches clear of the water, which 
3nabled the highest barge to pass under The lift was double^, 
30 that by means of two troughs, with their lioaiing barge load, 
die upper one, in descending, could be adjusted by the udmismon 

water, so as to raise the lower one These troughs were each 
75 feet long by 15 feet 6 inches wide. The lighter barges 
leld 30 tons, and the heavier 100 tons of goods. The trough s 
lad lifting-gates at their ends like those on the aqueduct. One 
central vertical ram, 3 feet in diameter, supported each trough, 
whose weight (with the water and bai^ge) was 240 tons, which 
s equivalent to a pressure of 4| cwt. per square inch of the ram. 
The rams were raised by presses controlled by an equilibrium 
^ralve for opening and closing commimication between them. 
4. 5-inch pipe connected these presses, and a 4-iiich pipe convoyed 
jhe water from the accunaiilator to the presses. One man in a 
ralve house at the top of the aqueduct worked the lift by 
neans of shafting and gearing When a trough descended into 
he pit, It was immersed fully 5 feet. The depth of water while 
he trough was being lifted, however, was not allowed to rise to 
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more than 4 feet 6 inches , the extra water was drawn off by 
syphons which dipped into the water while a trough was descend- 
ing The air within the syphon was driven out into the trough by 
its shorter leg, winch nearly filled the trough with water When 
it was again lifted, the syphon drew water (owing to the 
partial vacuum within it) out of the inside of the trough, and 
thus acted automatically Each trough could, if necessaiy, be 
lifted separately by the engine and accumulator, but this 
occupied half an hour, whilst tlie double lift was made in 
from two to three minutes with a 1 0 h -p engine A single lift 
could only take two barges up, or bring two down m eight 
minutes, with an oiigiiiG of six tunes the power required for 
a double lift. 

The abstraction of 15 tons of water from the canal (represent- 
ing a layer of 6 inches over the bottom of the trough) provided 
the chief means required for raising a barge The remainder 
of the power (about one-twolfth) was obtained from a small 
steam-engine and accumulator. The doiible-lift arrangement 
enabled expedition and economy to be secured, as each press 
alternately utilised the weight of the trough, winch rested upon 
it, to raise the other trough fiom the low to the high level 

A saving of water also was eflected as compared with locking, 
inasmuch as only 15 tons were used at each opeiation of raising 
a barge, whereas with a fall of 61 foot through a chain of six 
locks, a much largei quantity would have been wasted. Under 
the most unfavourable circumstances (for instance, when two 
smiilar barges have to pass each otiior through locks with this 
fall) the column of water talcon from the upper level would 
have been equivalent to the area of one lock multiplied by the 
total fall, Tf, however, a senes of barges had been arranged to 
follow each other in the same direction, less waste would have 
ensued If six barges were to ascend with all the locks empty, 
the first would take five locldiils, and the other five would take 
one lockful each from tho upper level, making ton lockfuls for 
the ascending barges. A similar number of descending barges 
would take eleven lockfuls of water, making twenty-one 
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aitogether, or 175 feet, whereas the lifts would have required 
SIX layers of water each 6 inches deep, or 3 feet, which was only 
1-7 per cent of that which would have been used for locking 
This lift was capable of taking eight barges up and eight down 
m an hour Assuming eight to have been laden with the 
average load of 25 tons each, the lift was thus able to transfer 
12,000 tons per week, at a cost of 2 16 pence per ton The 
paihamentary tolls were as follows • — Per ton for all goods, Id. , 
foi each laden barge. Is , for each empty barge, 2s. 6d. 

The failure of one of the hydraulic presses at Anderton led to 
much investigation, as other similar lifts were being introduced 
at various places in France and Belgium, one being at La Louviere 
on the Canal du Centre near Mons The observations that 
were made to determine the construction of the presses for the 
Louiuere Canal lifts were interesting and important It was 
originally intended that the press should be of cast u-on, 6 feet 8 
inches in internal diameter, with metal 4'72 inches thick The 
pressure in the cylinder being 28 atmospheres (about 420 lbs 
per square inch), the extreme tension would have been 1 05 tons 
pel square inch This was considered a safe load for tho 
Belgian cast non, which bears a tensile strain of 11-43 tons per 
square inch The Teire FToire Steel Company of St Etienne, 
France, suggested a press of cast steel, constructed m the same 
manner as an ordinary cast-iron press, but of less metal. Some 
of these imgs were cast and tested One of them was kept 
under a pressure of 46 atmospheres for two hours, and proved 
perfectly water-tight Trial bars cast at the same time broke 
at 31 16 tons per square inch, with an elongation of 8-6 per 
cent Another ring, chosen haphazard, was tested. At 50 
atmospheies an elongation of 157 of an inch was measured. 
On removing the pressure, the press returned to its original 
dimensions At 76 atmospheres the elongation was -197 of an 
mch, and at 80 atmospheres the press suddenly failed. On 
examimng the fracture a fault 5 inches long, and extending 
nearly through the whole thickness of the metal, was seen, due 
to a scale from the mould becoming detached, owing to the 
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high temperature of the casting Jiulguig from the trin,l bars, 
the press should have witlistoocl 240 atmospheres Owing 
to this failure it was determined to abandon this form of 
construction. 

Messis Call of Pans next proposed a prens of stool plates 
bent into a cylindrical form (like a boiler), with ri vetted butt 
joints having internal and external cover-plates. A trial length 
was built up in rings 6 feet 3 iiiehos high, with covonng-rings 
at the joints. The steel plate was 1 02 inches thick, witli a 
working tension of 717 tons per square inch, Although the 
rolled plate would stand 38 tons, the weakening due to rivotting 
reduced the margin of safety, and the j(jmts could not ho made 
water-tight A trial length leaked badly under 30 atmosjdiorcs, 
and at 35 the pumps could not make up the leakage dJli.i- 
mately, the pi ess cracked through the cover-plate and some of 
the rivets started, at a pressure which could not he dofmitoly 
ascertained, but was between 4S and 70 aimosphci’es. 

While these trials were going on, Messrs Clark & Standliold 
had been dneetmg their attention to the placing of steel hoops 
round the cast-iron presses The practical diiliculty of goitmg 
the hooiDS over the flange of the press presented itself, and it 
was decided to make the hoops at the joints with llaiigos hko 
the tiro of a wheel To prevent this flanged tiro from l)Oing 
dragged off, a small projection was left on the body of the press, 
the heated tire was then i)assed over this, and, in cooling, it 
fitted tiglitly behuid it. M. Kraft, chief onginoor of Iko RoenHd 
Cockonll, gave much consideration to tlio eakuilakons f(n,aiid 
the method of constructing, these prossos, and a trial s(jgmtmt was 
made by the SocicUc Cockerill, as shown in fig. 29. This was 
tried under hydraulic pressure, the expansion being nu^asurod 
by a thin strip of metal put rouiicl the easi-iron cylinder, and 
another strip round one of the steel hoops. The two ends of 
each strip were connected by moans of a spring adjusted by a 
screw, and were also joined to the short oiids of an avrangoiuont 
like proportional compasses, set to a ratio of 12 to 1, By this 
means any slight opening of the ends of the strips, ('aused by 
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the expansion of the cylinders, was shown twelve tunes its 
actual size on the long arms of the com^iasses Owing to 
friction (which was, however, reduced to a miniiiium by luhrioa- 
tion) and other causes, the measurements were not absolutely 
coirect, but the instrument was found to be very sensitive and 
constant A satisfactory trial took place m the presence of the 
mmisters, and many Belgian and French engineers interested in 
the undei taking 

In addition to this trial, M G-enard (on behalf of the Pouts 
et Ohaussees) and Mr Lyonel Clark (on behalf of Messis 
Olaik & Standfield) earned out a series of exliaustivc trials 



i, 


Pig 29 , 

in the segment, for the piu’pose of finding out as nearly as 
possible the conditions of the several portions of this com- 
posite construction under various strains. It is evident that 
the east-iron body is subject to a strain at the part covered by 
the steel coil entirely different from that to which it is subject 
elsewheie Very many experiments were made, the pressure 
being increased gradually, and a measurement being taken at 
lach increment of ten atmospheres The mean of these, 
lorrected for atmospheric temperature and other causes, was 
:aken, and a normal emwe plotted, which gave as the elonga- 
tion on the cast iron between two coils, and elongations on one 
if the steel coils, the results shown by Table I. 
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Were the press a plain cylinder, it would be easy to deduce 
the tensions from these elongations, supposing the dilferont 
coefficients of elasticity of the metal under the diircront 
tensions to he known, but in either case, before pressure 
was put on the press, the steel coil was already compressing 
the cast-iron body to some extent. The tensions had, thoroforo, 
to be deduced in two ways, by calculation and by graphic 
means. The sizes to which the coil was bored, and the press 
turned, were accurately known, and a pressure which would 
compress the cast iron and elongate the steel coil until they 
became of equal length was deduced Although following 
different methods, both M. G-dnard and Mr Clark obtained 
nearly the same results. M Gdnard found the pressure 
existing between the coil and the press to be 14 atmospheros, 
whilst Mr Clark found 13| atmospheres When considering 
the measured elongations, the tension on the cast-iron body 
of the press is evidently relieved by this exterior pressure of 
14 atmospheres, whereas the tension on the steel coil is 
increased to the same amount They, therefore, found that 
the tensional strains were as shown in Table II The strains 
at A are those on the cast-iron press directly under the steel 
coil, and those at B on the steel coil itself 

It will be noticed that, with the interior pressure of 10 
atmospheres, the cast iron is still in compression, owing to the 
shrinking of the steel coils. 

For that portion of the cast-iron part of the press which 
does not lie directly under the steel coils, it was more difficult 
to calculate the tensions, for it was nearly impossible to find 
out to what extent the shrinkage of the steel coil influenced this 
part It evidently lay between the maximum (that is, assuming 
this part to be as much affected by the shrinkage of the coil 
as the part directly imder a coil) and the minimum, assuming 
the coil to have no influence Table III. shows the results. 

The ordinary workmg pressure of these presses was 36 
atmospheres (517 lbs. per square inch) In this condition, then, 
the strain on the east iron under a coil was 1-35 kilogrammes 
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pel square nnllimeiie (‘857 ton per square inch), for the (‘ast 
iron between two coils, 3 175 to 3 475 kilogrammes per square 
millimetre (2 01 to 2 2 tons per square inch), and for the st(Md 
coil itself, a tension of 6 4 kilogrammes por sqmiro inillmudrt^ 
(4 06 tons per square inch) 

The limit of safety fixed by the Belgian Croverunumt for 
cast iron under tension was 2] kilogrammes per s(tuaro milh* 
metre (1 59 tons per square inch), and for the stool 7 kilo 
grammes per square millimetre (4 76 tons per square lucdi) 
It is evident, however, that although that portion of the cast 
iron which falls under the coils, and also for some disia-nce on 
each side” of it, is working under safe conditions, tlicre m 
a poition which exceeds these limits It was, thoroforo, 
decided by the Government that whilst accepting this form 
of piess, they considered it desirable that a greater number of 
coils should be shrunk on, and it was eventually decided to 
make these coils continuous from top to bottom. 

In designing these lifts, the principle of Ihe Aiidcriou lift 
was followed, varied, however, in one important point. It has 
been stated, when describing the Anderion lift, tint the upper 
trough with its barge is made heavier than the lower oiui, 
by the addition of a layer of 6 inches of water, which forces 
the lighter one up When the heavier one, however, enters 
the watei at the low level, the displacement of tlie water 
diminishes its weight, and requires the action of a diircrontial 
accumulator to complete the work, by supplying the power 
necessary to overcome ihe difference of weight, and to fore(i 
the rising trough to its proper height. In those lifts this 
accumulator, with the engines, boilers, pumps, and labour, arc 
dispensed with, by arranging the worlcs so that the descending 
trough IS received m a dry basin from which the low level 
water is excluded by a gate similar to that applied at the high 
level This alteration in the design enables the descending 
trough to complete the operation of raising the other trough 
through the full stioke of the ram. Fig. 30 gives a general 
view of the hydraulic canal lift at La Louviere 
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BARTON CANAL AQUEDUCT, MANCHESTER 
SHIP CANAL 

111 iho consliruciioii of the Manchester Ship Canal the then 
existing Bridgwater Canal had to be dealt with, as it crossed 
the Ship Canal An interesting clesciiptioii of the work at 
this point was given by Sir Leader Williams at the Institution 
of Civil Engmeeis iii 1897 He stated that the limited water 
supply of the old canal, the loss of water and time that would 
have occurred if two sets of locks had been constructed to 
enable bargos to cross the Ship Canal on its level, as well as the 
inconvenience to vessels using the larger canal, made it advisable 
to adopt a inovablo aqueduct, which was an interesting way of 
dealing with the crossing of two canals, as a trough filled with 
water was swung like a swing bridge on a central pivot, leaving 
a passage on each side for vessels to pass along the canal, and at 
other times it was closed, enabling the Bridgwater Canal vessels 
to pass over (see Plate 7) The success of the lift at Andertoii 
(referred to elsewhere) suggested that the same principle 
might be used for a swing aqueduct The result is that the 
first canal aqueduct, constructed 136 years ago l)y Brindley, 
has been replaced by the first one made to open to allow vessels 
to pass through The old aqueduct was constructed of stone 
and brick, with three arches, the canal waterway lieing 18 feet 
wide and 4 feet G inches deep. The new aqueduct has two 
movable spans of 90 feet each, with a waterway 19 feet wide 
and 6 feet in depth, it works on a central pier 400 feet 
long and 50 feet wide, which carries also the adjacent road 
bridge. 

The pier is mainly built of cement concrete with brickwork 
and granite in the part that takes the weight of the aqueduct, 
1400 tons, including the water which is always in the iron 
trough through which the barges pass The sides of the trough 
are 1 foot above the water-level , it is carried by side girders 
234 feet long, 22 feet 3 inches apart from the centres of the 
girders, which are 33 feet deep, tapering off to 28 feet 9 inches 
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at the ends, with a side toW'-path carried on a gallery 9 feet 
above the water-level Water-tight iron swing-gates are 
provided at each fixed shore-end and also at each end of the 
trough . when all foui gates are open, barges pass along the 
canal as usual If a ship is to pass through the aqueduct, all 
the gates are closed, the shore-gates keeping back the water in 
the canal, and the other gates confining the water in the trough 
when it IS swung open for the passage of the ship. The gates 
are worked hj hydraulic power, as is also the trough, which 
can be swung with barges iii it, the gross weight to be moved 
remaining the same At each end of the trough a water-tight 
]omt IS made by an iron wedge-piece of the shape of the cross 
section of the end of ibe trough, both ends and bottom being 
faced with india-rubber. The fixed and movable ends of the 
aqueduct are slightly tapered and about 1 foot apart This 
vacancy is filled by the wedge-piece, which weighs about 12 
tons, and is lifted by four hydraulic rams, sulliciently to allow 
the trough to be moved, the water between the gates being 
passed off into the Ship Canal The junctions just described 
are not at right angles to the trough, but are slightly diagonal, 
so as to allow sufficient clearance for moving the trough After 
it has been again closed, the wedge-piece is dropped on to its 
seating, being of the same taper as the ends of the trough and 
aqueduct 

The arrangements of the annular girder, rollers, etc , are the 
same as those for the heaviest swing-bridges, but half tlic 
weight of the movable portion of the aqueduct is taken by a 
central hydraulic press, 4 feet inches in diameter and 2 
feet 3 inches deep, which acts as the pivot and is free to iurai , 
a hydraulic buffer and locking bolts are also provided The 
power IS obtained from the adjacent hydraulic station, which is 
also used for the road swing-bridge; both are worked from a 
high brick tower on the central pier. The aqueduct has never 
given any trouble, working quickly and with smoothness — a 
result for which much credit xs due to the constructors, Messrs 
Handyside & Co. 
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HYDEAULIC HOISTS— LIFTS. 

A cage laised and lowered on the top of a ram (the cjdiuder 
being sunk m the ground) is the simplest form of hoist Pro- 
vision in this case has to bo made for a varying weight diu^ 
to the altered condition of the load As the rani vistis, the 
head and pressure diminish, whilst the weight of the ram m- 
ci eases, as it is less and less immersed in the water A couukn*- 
balancing weight is, therofoie, lequired to lower the cage when 
empty, and to adjust the varying weights of the clmiii as 
cage uses and falls, and also to balance the weight of I lie ram 
The counterweight is usually attached to the chains eonncu'kMl 
with the cage, and passing over fixed sheaves at the toj) of tlu^ 
lift-framing The amount of weight to be provided must 
sufficient to balance the cage and the wbolo weight of th(’, 
ram when at the top of the stroke, mims the weight of tlio 
chain which then assists the counterweight When the ram 
IS at the bottom of the stroke, the counterwoiglit must balanci' 
cage, ram, and chain, the weight of the ram being tliou kuss 
than when it was at the top of the stroke, owdng to watm- 
surrounding it It will be seen that wliero tlie woiglit of a 
direct-acting ram is counterbalanced, the ram is snbj(^ct(Ml to 
both tensible and compressive strains, according to wJioHuu* 
the lam is being pulled by tbe counterweight or ptislKHl by 
the water-pressure If, on the other hand, the counterweigh ts 
are omitted, the amount of water consumed to raise the load 
is greater m proportion to the useful work done. 

Hydraulic power has a large field for useful cniployimmt in 
the direction of working lifts in ollices, hotels, and private 
houses, where the height of the upper floors rouderB some 
mechanical appliance necessary. 
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THE OTIS ELEVATOR 

The low pressure of water companies^ mains is capable of 
being utilised for lifts. A good form of low-pressure lift is that 
which IS known as the Otis Standard Hydraulic Elevator,” 
manufactured by the American Elevator Company The 
mechanical arrangements which aie characteristic of this lift 
are shown m detail by Plate 8 The motor is a cast-iron 
vertical cylinder A connected by a tee C to a smaller cyhiidei 
B, the bottom of which rests 111 the water-chest D, connecting 
with the valve through the port E The cylinder A is con- 
nected with the valve through the port E The valve is a 
piston valve with a rack attached to the top of the piston, and 
is worked by the sheave T, attached to the pjiiion shaft, and 
controlled by a hand rope S passing through the car In the 
cylinder A is a piston G connected by means of two piston rods, 
which pass through stuffing-boxes IT to a crosshead K This 
crosshead rests in a double strap I, which holds the travelling 
sheave H, connected with the car by means of four independent 
wire cables, one end of each being fastened to a hitching block 
by means of fork rods The other ends, after passing under 
the travelling sheave H, and over the overhead sheave E, are 
led, two on either side, to the bottom of the car, where they 
are attached to the ends of Lie safety platform upon which the 
car rests 

The piston and the car thus travel 111 opposite directions , 
the former, with its attachments, balances a certain proportion 
of the dead weight of the car The rest of the dead weight is 
counterbalanced by cast-iron blocks L placed in the strap 1. 
Owing to the sheaves H and E the car has a travel of twice 
that of the piston G (the travel of which is never more than 
about 30 feet) so as to retain the solid column of water under- 
neath it by atmospheric pressure, when it is at the top of the 
cylinder. The motive power is usually the hydrostatic pressure 
from the elevation of a cistern, so that the pressure rarely 
exceeds 40 lbs, per square inch. The speed is usually 300 to 
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400 feet per minute There are three pistons in the valve 
connected by a stem, the upper one being for tlio purpose of 
preventing the water from escaping through the valve cap at 
the top of the valve The pressure on the bottom of tins upper 
valve piston is equally on the top of the second piston, and 
enables the valve to be raised or lowered without effort. 

The area of the cylinder A is made proportionate to tho load 
to be lifted The downward pressiu’O is always constant on tho 
piston Gr, but downward motion is impossible until the column 
of water which is underneath the piston G- is allowed to move 
by the opening of the valve. The exhaustion of the column 
underneath the piston G is effected by raising the valve piston 
until it occupies the space between the ports E and F, as in 
fig 2. Tins raising of the valve piston opens connection 
between the port E and the discharge pipe, enabling tho 
column below the piston G to discharge, and tho hydrostatic 
pressure on the top of the piston G to becomo effective in 
forcing the piston down to the bottom of the cyliud(>,r. 

The column of water below the piston G will not fall away 
and discharge unless there is a pressure on the toji of the 
piston, even if the piston G is at tho top of tho cylinder, as tho 
column of water under the piston G is never nioro than HO feet 
m height, and this cohunn is sustained by atmosplioric prossuns. 
The available pressure is always the same tlirougliout tho entire 
stroke, for what is lost in head (when tho pi8l,on G is near 
the top of the cylinder A) is balanced by tho weight of tlio 
column which hangs to the bottom of tlio piston ; and as the 
piston descends and the head increases, tho weight of tho 
column underneath the piston decreases 

For lowering the car, tho valvo piston is lowered below tho 
port F into the discharge, and thus the pressure (which is also 
in the circulating pipe B) acts under the piston G as well as 
on the top of it. The pressure being thus neutralised, the car 
descends by gravity, raises tho piston G, and displaces the 
column of water on the top of it. This water passes through 
the port C into the tee, and being prevented by the greater 
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pressure fiom going up the supply pipe, it pcasses through the 
circulating pipe B into the valve, back through the port F 
under the piston G, filling the cylinder A under the piston, as 
the piston ascends The discharge of this water is prevented 
by the position of the valve piston, as shown in fig 3, and thus 
the water which was on the top of the piston G is led below it, 
ready to be discharged the next time the car is raised. The 
solid column of water thus acts on both sides of the piston, so 
that no action of the piston can take place without a displace- 
ment of water, which can only he produced by a change of the 
position of the valve All motion is stopped when the valve 
piston covers the port F (as in fig 1) without regard to the 
position of the piston G, for the column below the piston G 
cannot be discharged while the valve piston is covering the 
port F Nor can circulation take place, because that same posi- 
tion of the valve piston prevents the flow of the water from the 
circulating pipe B luidei the piston G, the head in the supply 
preventing the water above the piston G from being forced 
up the supply pipe 

Attached to the piston G is a cast-iron apron, or follower, 
which automatically cuts off the discharge at port F, in the 
downwaid siroke of the piston The discharge is cut off before 
all the water is exhausted from the bottom of Iho cylinder A, 
and, therefore, this water forms a cushion on which the piston 
seats itself gradually To prevent the accumulation of air 
underneath the piston G, an air valve is attached to the 
piston l)y which the air passes through the piston to the top 
of the cylinder A, and then oithor passes out through the 
supply pipe or is exhausted by moans of a jet cock M. 
When the travel of the piston G is suddenly arrested, the 
shock 18 overconiG by means of a relief valve, connecting 
the water-chest D with the port F, onablmg the water 
under the cylinder to communicate the shock through this 
valve to the column in the water-chest D and circulating 
pipe B, on into the supply pipe. In case of a sudden 
stoppage of the piston G in an upward stroke, the shock finds 

5 
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Yeut through the port C up into the supply pipe, aiul us also 
.overcome 

There are never less than four cables used, and the smallest 
size IS half an inch diameter. The diameter decided upon lu 
each case is such that any one cable shall have many times the 
necessary strength to do all the work These cables are ho 
attached that they receive an equal strain, and in case of the 
breaking of one, there is nothing to occasion tlie breaking of 
any of the others The four cables are attached to the safety 
platform underneath the car, and are so arranged that the ear 
will not work unless the strain on each cable is equal Hy this 
means the mere stretching of one cable makes it impossiblo to 
rim the car until the stretch shall have been adjusted by means 
of the fork rod, by which it is attached to the hitchmg-block. 

Under the car is a safety platform, consisting of hard wood 
faced with iron plates. At each corner is an iron shackle rod, 
to each of which a cable is attached. These shackle rods are 
fastened to an equalising bar underneath the platform, winch 
IS held by a pivot in the centre, and so long as tho strain upon 
the two cables is equal, the bar will retain a horizontal position, 
but the stretching of a cable will allow the bar to loavo its 
horizontal position, in either on© direction or another, according 
to which end receives the greater strain. The shape of this 
equalising bar is such that, when it leaves the horizontal 
position, the forged projections of the bar come in contact with 
other forgings, which are a part of the wrought-iron rod that is 
extended from end to end of the safety platform on its under- 
side. One of the forgings of this rod is a finger with toothed 
-end. The normal position of this finger is just below a brass 
wedge which travels with the safety platform, and is held in 
place by means of a shoulder both on the top and side, and is 
tlius prevented from falling out. The platform is grooved at 
either end to receive the hard wood slide on which the car 
travels. The jaws and ends of the safety platform are faced 
with heavy iron plates. The position of the wedge is between 
the guide and one of these jaws, and, from its shape, a pressing 
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in of the wedge creates so great an amount of friction tliat the 
car cannot travel The wedge is pressed into its jilaco hy the 
finger before alluded to, and that fingor is in turn worked hy 
the mere stretching of a cable. Each end of tlio safety platform 
is equipped alike, and the rod which passes undornisatli the 
platform connects the two ends, so tliat action at cither end 
necessitates the pushing 111 of the wedges at both cMida I'liosc 
wedges cannot slip out of position, nor can tho Blido.s w.u']) out 
of place, or fail to be wedged. An adjustmoiit and oipialising of 
the tension of the cables which may have strotched, will at once 
remove the fingers which press 111 tho wedges, and an upward 
motion of the oar itself would at once releaso tho wedges, owing 
to their shape. Downward motion is thou possible, but at ns 
impossible until the teusion of the cables is (iqualisod It 
follows, then, that the heavier the weight 111 tlie car, tlio greater 
the power there is pressing in those wedges and the tooth of 
the end of the finger, which comes directly iii contact witli oacli 
wedge. 

There is also a safely governor which has a so])arate attach- 
ment to the car by means of an mdepondent wire cable 'riiis 
passes through the governor, under a sheave at the bottom of 
the well ill winch the car runs, and back again to tho side of 
the car, where both ends are attached Tho governor is made 
for whatever speed may be desired, and any H])oe<l in excess of 
that would cause it to act 

Messrs Tommasi and Heurtviad have dovisod a jdan to 
balance the dead weights by means of a second hyilraulic 
cylinder placed closed to tho lifting cyliudov, and coniuictod 
with it The ram in this second cylinder is loaded so us to 
balance the lifting ram and cage when at the bottom, It Ims 
a larger area but shorter stroke than the lift-rain, and is con- 
tinued of the same diameter, through a stulliiig-hox, to another 
cylinder above it. The pressure in this latter cylindei-, acting 
on the ram, balances the lifting ram in tho lifting cylinder with 
its cage when at the bottom. Counter-weights servo to furthor 
balance the lifting ram as it rises, so that tho pressure required 
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to be applied to the lifting ram is only that which is necessary 
to raise the people m the cage, and the lifting ram is (as it 
should be) always in compression 


GLASGOW HARBOUE ELEVATORS. 

The elevators at the Glasgow Harbour Tunnel (of which 
Messrs Simpson & Wilson were the engineers) are worked 
by hydraulic power, and a description of them was given 
in En(jmem%ng in 1895 (when the tunnel was opened for 
traffic). They were constructed by the Otis Elevator Company, 
and deserve special mention, as they wore more powerful than 
any that had been then made, the load being 12,000 lbs» and 
the maxmumi lift 72 feet They work in the shafts on the 
north and south sides of the harbour, there being six in each 
shaft — three for lifting and three for lowering vehicles, for 
which they are intended, as the passenger traffic is served by 
mcliiiod approaches to the tunnel and stairs, 

The guides for the cars consist of posts of box section 10 
inches by 12 inches, with cross struts at three iniermodiate 
points Bolted to the guides are throe thicknesses of pitch pine 
spiked together 

The elevating or lowering car has an automatic balanced 
lever arrangement to stop it on reaching ilio end of its 
journey 

The main elevating and lowering valves are identical, except 
that one of the bottom cups of the lowering valve is reversed 
for lowering. The fact that three elevators are used for lowering, 
and three for raising, involved some interesting features The 
elevating machines have cylinders 13 inches in diameter, with 
a ram 10 inches in diameter, and the lowering machines 
a cylinder of 11| inches in diameter, and a ram 10 inches 
m diameter. The lifting machine, in contradistinction to 
the lowering machine, has a preponderance of weight on 
the car side, so that it will just descend at a given speed by 
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gravity, the mam valve being so coimectod that pressure is 
admitted above the piston to lift the load, or coinmiuuoatioii is 
established from above the piston to the discharge tank, the 
ear descending The machine, however, uses water piessnre 
in proportion to the load lifted, there being two powers For 
loads of 6000 lbs or less, the motor uses 37 8 gallons in lifting 
the load 74 feet, and above 6000 lbs load the consumption 
of water is 70 7 gallons for the same travel Tins change 
of power IS entirely automatic 111 action, and is brought 
about by the use of a valve designed by Mr Thorpe 

A small piossure pipe from the hydrauhe-pressure mams 
comniumcates with the cylinder above the piston of the Thorpe 
valve, while below the piston is a pipe communicating witli the 
main cylinder head The pressure in the latter pipe is propor- 
tional to the load upon the elevating car. The areas above 
and below the piston of the valve are so proportioned that, 
at the desired changing point, viz , 6000 lbs., the eilbrt beneath 
the piston exceeds the effort aliove, and the valve rises. In 
other words, it may be described as follows: In raising a car 
with a load of less than 6000 lbs as above, the Thorpe valve 
remains closed, so that the water beneath the mam piston lifts 
the balance check valve, and is forced into a pi])e conuocted 
to the mam cylinder head When lowering tlio car, however, the 
balance check valve closes, and the unbalanced check valve lifts, 
thus opening communication from l>elow the piston to the 
discharge tank An amount of water equal in volume to tlio 
space beneath the piston is drawn in below the piston, and on 
the reverse stroke, or when lifting, this water is mtroducod 
above the pisioii. Thus ihe actual amount of water used is 
equal to the displacement of the plunger only. When lifting 
loads exceeding GOOD lbs., the propondoraiice of oflort is below 
the piston of the Thorpe valve, causing it to rise and open com- 
munication directly between the valve and the discharge tank. 

The lowering cylinder is 11 J inches in diameter, and the ram 
10 inches m diameter. The weight of the car is overbalanced, so 
that the tendency of the unloaded car would be to rise, but when 
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loaded, to descend, thus using no water, the water in this case 
serving only as a brake. The main valve, thereloro, has no 
direct communication with the accumulator pressure (which 
is 750 lbs. per square inch), but simply controls the ogress of 
water below or above the piston for the ascending empty car 
or descendmg loaded car. In cases, however, of a vehicle being 
too light to overcome the overbalance and friction of the 
machine, there is a pressure valve worked by a lever alongside 
of the mam lever on the operating gallery. By means of this 
valve the accumulator pressure is introduced below the main 
piston, and by placing this valve in the opposite position, 
pressure is obtained above the piston, in which way the machine 
may be used for lifting purposes Attached to the lowering 
machine is a speed governor or controller, so that with the 
main valve fully open for the down motion there is practically 
no variation of speed, with just sufficient load to make the car 
descend, or with the car loaded to double its capacity. 

At the head of each lowering cylinder is a safety valve, so 
that pressure above a certain point cannot bo reached. There 
IS also a similar check or relief valve, so that should the 
pressure be admitted from the auxiliary valve to the top of 
the main cylinder and the main valve be closed, a pressure 
above that in the mains could not be produced below tho main 
piston. This check valve opens against and directly into the 
pressure mams. In the same manner, were tho car ascending 
empty, ie. by gravity, using no water, and tho main valve 
suddenly closed, this relief would open, provontiug tho 
slaekenmg of ropes, and gradually absorbing tho inertia of tho 
machine. 


MERSEY RAILWAY LIFTS 

The railway under the rivor Mersey (which was constructed 
by the late Sir James Brunlees and Sir Douglas Fox, and was 
opened by the then Prince of Wales in January 1886) has 
at each extremity hydraulic lifts for conveying passengers and 
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their luggage from the deep undergioimd stations at James 
Street and Hamilton Street to the daylight stations on the 
street level above Particulars of these lifts were given in a 
paper read at the Institution of Civil Engineers by the late 
Mr Eich (of the firm of Easton & Anderson, their constructors), 
Plate 9 shows the arrangement The lifts at the James Street 
station have a stroke of 76 6 feet, and at the Hamilton Street 
station 87 7 feet At each station there are three lifts 
independent of one another, each being capable of raising one 
hundred passengers at a time The maximum load due to 
passengers is taken at 15,000 lbs The lifts are direct-acting, 
with rams of hollow steel 18 inches in diameter, with balance 
chains and counterweights The ascending cage is 19 feet 
G inches long by 16 feet 6 inches wide and 8 feet 10 inches 
high They are worked by low pressure water derived from a 
tank, aided by water pumped by steam-power direct into the 
lift supply-pipe The water is discharged by the descending 
cages into an underground tank, from which it is pumped 
back to the high level tank 

The several lifts are contained in rectangular vertical shafts, 
21 feet long and 19 feet wide, partly excavated out of the 
solid red sandstone, and partly in walls of brickwork. In the 
centre of each lift space a boring has been carried vertically 
beneath the floor to a depth of 75 feet to receive the lift 
cylinders, which are of cast iron, 21 inches internal diameter 
and l^- inches thick, bolted together in 12-feet lengths The 
rams are 18 inches outside diameter and | inch thick, con- 
structed of mild steel tubes in lengths of 11 feet 6 inches, 
an{I connected together by internal screwed ferrules, 6 inches 
long and 15| inches internal diameter. The cage is guided 
and kept in position by four cast-iron guide brackets (of a 
V-shape) 16 inches long. Prom the side girders two chain 
pulleys, 4 feet 8 inches m diameter, are suspended. Between 
each pair of them is a counterweight weighing 7620 lbs, 
capable of being increased by smaller weights of 90 lbs. each 
to balance the lift. A large self-acting flap-valve admits 
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water automatically to tho lift cylinder from the exhaust, 
if the starting valve is closed too suddenly during the ascent 
of the lift The stroke of the hand-rope, from full prossuie 
to full exhaust, is 9 feet, which enables the starting and 
stopping to be effected quietly. Three 7-inch mams descend 
to each lift from tho bottom of the supply tank, with tho 
necessary valves to control the service The speed is aliout 
2 feet per second, and the average journey is accomplished 
in from thirty to forty seconds The three lifts at each 
station are capable of working simultaneously, raising three 
hundred passengers in about a minute Tho total cost of the 
six lifts with all machinery was about £20,000. 


CITY AND SOUTH LONDON KAILWAY LIFTS, 

These were descn1)ed hy the late Mr Greathoad m a pa-] an 
read at the Institution of Civil Engineers m November 1895 

It was decided to adopt suspended lifts in proforouco to 
direct-acting lifts, as being lighter and, for large lifts, more 
rapid, and, owing to the absence of deep wells, as having every 
part open to inspection and accessible at all times. It may be 
interesting to note that this application of tho snspoiidod form 
is a return by Messrs Sir W. G Armstrong, Mitcholl & Co., 
to the original lifts of Lord Armstrong, introduced nearly iifty 
years ago and described in the Froceedings of tho ImtiiMtion, 
vol IX, p 376. Suspended lifts would not in all cases* be the 
best form, direct-acting lifts having preponderating advanta-ges 
m many cases. 

There are two lifts in tho 25-foot shaft at oach station, of 
depths varying between 43 feet at Stockwell and 67 feet at 
King William Street. The cages are approximately semicircidar 
ill plan, and each accommodates between fifty and sixty 
passengers, who enter and leave at either end. The lifts are 
worked quite independently of one another. The whole of the 
lifts are worked by pumping engines placed in tho engine-room 
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at Stockwell, where the pressure in the mam is about 1200 lbs 
per square inch The pressure and return-water pipes are 
carried upon brackets placed m the tunnels. In addition to 
the main accumulator at Stockwell, another is placed in the 
stair-shaft at the “Elephant and Castle” station for the 
purpose of equalising the pressure 


LIFTS FOE SUBWAYS 

Hydraulic power has another new field for utilisation in the 
direction of working lifts for subway traffic, both vehicular and 
passenger In many cases where the construction of a bridge 
to convey traffic over a river is objectionable, a subterranean 
communication has been difficult to make, owing to the 
approaches to the subway being impracticable. Mr Greathead 


•T~^r — - — 



and Sir William Armstrong, Mitchell & Co., have given much 
attention to the question of providing hydraulic lifts which 
would enable the long and expensive approaches to a subway 
to be dispensed with, and which would at the same time meet 
uninterruptedly the demands of a large vehicular traffic. 

An example of this is shown by fig 31, winch represents 
the arrangement of liydraulic lifts which it was proposed to be 
placed on Tower Hill and on the Surrey side lor giving access 
to and from a subway under the Thames where the Tower Bridge 
has been since constructed. Two series of cages or compart- 
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ments (which were to be well lighted) were arranged to admit of 
free ingress and egress for the traffic going in both directions. One 
series was for lowering the traffic going soiitliwards tlirongh the 
subway, and the othor was for raising the trallic coming north- 
wards from the subway Each of the coinpartmouts was of such a 
size as to take either the hugest vehicle and four horses, or a 
tramway car and horses, or two smaller vehicdos and tlioir 
horses The working of the lift is as follows* — A vehicle 
arriving would pass into, say, the first of these largo com- 
partments, and be lowered immediately to the roadway below 
The vehicle following would pass into the next compartment 
and bo lowered By the tune the last of the senes of lifts or 
compartments had gone down, the first would bo back again 
at the surface for a repetition of the operation. The traffic 
would thus pass down contiiiiiously on that side, whilst a 
similar series of lifts al the other end would in a similar way 
take it up. The cost of the whole cominunieation, including 
subway, shafts, lifts, subway for foot passengers, etc , lu com- 
plete working order, was estimated to be X2 8 0,0 00, while a 
similar communication with inclmod approaches would cost 
probably three times as much, and would involve the 
demolition of bmldiiigs and the displacoment of population. 

A subway can thus be approached at whatever depth it 
might be below the surface, and without the difficulty 
attending approaches with steep gradients, provided the 
number of lifts be proportioned to the traffic The advantages 
of such a system of lifts are apparent. The continuity of 
traffic IS not interriipted as in the caso of a ferry or an 
opening bridge. ITo inclines have to be surmounted, Owing 
to the distribution of the traffic through a senes of cages, the 
working expenses of lifts are in proportion to the traffic, 
whereas when large platforms aie used, as hitherto, capable of 
taking a considerable volume of traffic, the working expenses 
are frequently out of proportion to the traffic, because at slack 
times the large platform is set in motion for one small vehicle. 
There is a great saving in first cost of communication compared 
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with the cost of a subway having inclined approaches, or with 
a subway having a large platform By the multiple-lift system 
struts can be put between the deep walls of the shafts (as 
shown in fig 31), which would be impossible if the single-lift 
system were employed An arrangement of lifts like these 
effects a groat saving of time to vehicles passing from bank to 
bank of the river Bor instance, the lifts in the case shown by 
fig 31 would take half a minute to go down and the same to 
go up, and assuming a vehicle to travel at three miles an hour 
bhrough the subway, it would only take five minutes from 
bank to bank. 

The cheaper means of making communications under rivers 
which this system of lifts affords, appears to open out a very 
important extension of the application of lifts In some cases 
any additional communication has of necessity to be cheaply 
effected The amount, or nature, of the traffic in many cases 
is such as to require that only a small outlay is incurred to 
make the work remunerative 


WAGON LIFTS. 

Plate 10 shows two direct-acting wagon lifts which have 
been recently erected by the Hydraulic Engineering Company 
for the London and North-Western Eailway, at their Goods 
Depdt at Haydon Square. Each lift is capable of raising and 
lowering loads of 20 tons through a height of about 21 feet, 
at a speed of about 100 feet per minute, with a working 
pressure of 600 lbs. per square inch The rams are arranged 
to return water to the accumulator when lowering. 

The lifting rams are three m number, the two outer ones being 
7i inches diameter, and the centre ram 8|- inches diameter, 
working in separate cylinders, side by side, under the centie of 
the platform. 

The rams are so proportioned that the centre one will raise the 
empty platform, the two outer ones will raise an empty wagon 
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Ill addition, and the three rams together will raise full wagons. 
In lowering with empty wagons of a maximum weight of about 
4| tons each, the centre ram returns its water to the accumulator 
When lowering loaded wagons of a gross load of not less than 
about 15 tons the two outer rams return their water to the 
accumulator. All three cylinders are exhausted to lower the 
empty platform. 

When not taking pressure water, the lifting cylinders are 
filled from a return tank. 


IsTEW HYDEAULIC LIFTS OF THE EIFFEL TOWEE 

All interesting description is given m Lc Odiiie 1900, 
of new hydraulic lifts which wore put in the Eiffel Tower m 
view of the Exhibition of 1900, 

These were fixed in the eastern and western pillars of the 
Tower, and each is arranged to carry 8000 passengers in ten 
hours to the second stage, a height of 374 feet The general 
conditions to be fulfilled were to raise 100 passengers (nearly 
7 tons), the cars weighing over 9 tons, at a maximum speed 
of 8 feet per second, absorbing approximately 420 li.-p By an 
arrangement of high and low-pressure accumulators (the latter 
being charged by the down journey of the cars) the mean horse- 
power required to be maintained by the pumps is reduced to 
about 70 b -p Three accumulators were used, two high-pressure, 
working at 770 lbs, per square inch, and one low-pressure, 
working at 256 lbs per squaie inch, the pumps having to over- 
come the difference m pressure between the two systems. The 
cars were raised by steel wire ropes attached to rams of 
which the plungers were 15^ inches diameter and had a stroke 
of 55 feet, eight turns of cable being used. Each lift consists 
of a tier of three cars, the upper cars taking fifty passengers 
each, the lower one being arranged as a platform for the driver 
Owing to the curved form of the pillars of the Tower the angle of 
the cars changes considerably during the ascent, the passenger 
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are therefore lunged on the carriage to which they are 
died, and coupled together by a connecting rod which controls 
r movement, being coupled to a woim wheel fixed m the 
er's car The woim which drives this wheel receives its motion 
\ a ratchet toothed rail, which is also used for the safety 
. This gear is so arranged as to automatically come into 
)n whenever the speed exceeds 12 feet per second, 
itional hydraulic biakes are also provided for use in case of 
issity. The movement of the cais is controlled by a flexible 
1 cable which is attached to two partially balanced valves in 
base of the Towei, one of which, for tlie up journey, admits 
i-pressure water fioni the accumulators to the ram; the 
51', for the down journey, regulates the exhaust from the rams 
low-pressure accumulator. 


GKAIN ELEVATORS 

Ir W, H Luidley, the Engineer to the Magistracy of Frank- 
-on-Mam, erected grain elevators in the new harbour at 
nkfort, of which Hates 11 and 12 show the general arrange- 
it, the object being to laise grain from ships and barges 
igside the quay by a telescopic tube containing within it a 
es of buckets working vertically, and lifting the gram from 
hold and delivering it to tho surfaces of endless bands, which 
vey it to the various floors of the granaries for storage, 
n order to raise the gram from the barges, a stationary elevator 
• fixed on to a swinging arm, at a distance of metres from its 
5 , as shown by Hate IL The weight of the elevator and of 
swinging arm A was partly countorbalanced by a number 
veights When the swinging arm was in a horizontal position 
whole of the counterbalance weights were in action, and 
311 the swinging arm was raised furtlier up, the weights 
dually came out of action. The counterbalance weights were 
nected to the elevator by means of two wire cables B B, and 
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m such a way that the depression of tbe swiiigmg arm takers 
place owing to the weight of the unbalanced part of tl ]0 eiova,Lor, 
and it was raised by means of the wire ropes OC rnumng ovtn* 
the winding drums of the windlass D, An iinprovouient< was 
introduced by substituting for the counterbalance weights 
hydraulic arrangements 

The gram lifted from the barges was taken from the toj) of tlu^ 
elevator by means of an india-rubber band, and was convoyed 
either to automatic scales, or to the transporting bolts, for 
distribution and storage in the granaries, provision being made 
for dealing with 36 metric tons per hour, or 6 sacks per minute, 
each of 100 kilos or 220 lbs 

In order to supplement the stationary grain elevator nh the 
granary, a portable gram elevator was erected as shown by 
Plate 12 This elevator had a radius of 5 niotros, and 
transported the gram from the barges to the two automat H' 
scales A A and to the arrangements for filling and removing tho 
sacks at B This, as well as the stationary elevator, \vor<* 
capable of dealing with 36 metric tons of grain per hour, or 
360 sacks each of 100 kilos, or 220 lbs. The portable elevator 
moved along the edge of the quay on rails of the ordinary gaug(\ 
The rotatmg part of this elevator was earned on rollers vmimng 
on a race 0 C supported by the upper frame of the travelling 
truck, and while the elevator was at work it was supported on 
jacks D restmg on the edge of the quay wall. The elevator 
could be altered to suit the varying water levels by means of a 
telescopic arrangement E, and the range of adjustment of tho 
inner telescope tubes, as well as of the buckets, was 7 xnetroK. 
The edge of these tubes was lowest when their highest position 
was I metre above the rail level, as shown 

The adjustment of the telescopic tube could be varied either 
when the elevator was at work or when it was at rest, and tlie 
weight of the telescope tube and buckets was balanced by 
counterweights EE at the back of the elevator. GGr was tho 
mam drivmg belt H was the windlass for lifting the telescope ' 
and the bucket belts. 1 was the band for transporting the grain. 
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after it had been raised by the elevator to the weiglniig niachnio 
J was the high-pressure water main, and K tlio exhaust 

The elevator was raised or lowered by means of a hydraulic 
engine, and could be placed at any desired ])art of tlie quay, and 
supplied with water at a pressure of 55 atniosphoros from 
hydraulic mams, which were laid throughout the liarbour for tins 
and other purposes (Plate 1 3) 

The Elswiek Company have arranged grain-conyeying 
machinery in which the gram is loaded on to an ondlcsa band 
by which it is earned to any dosircMl jiart of the hiuldmg, and 
often for veiy consulerahle distaueos Plato 14 shows nioi'o 
paxticulaiiy a movable throwing-oir appai'atus by moans of whndi 
the load can bo taken oT the baud at any desired position, Tho 
band after going over the top roller is suddenly bent downwards 
beneath the lower roller, hut the grain is carried forward 1)}^ its 
momentum, leaving the band at tho roller and being received 
into a hopper or shoot a little way m advance Tliis eJass of 
machinery was originally introduced into this country at Pirkoii- 
head and Liverpool some forty years ago by Mr Perc,y Westmacott, 
and its use has since extended very much indeotl 


WAYGOOITS LIFT AND IIQIRT. 

A form of hydraulic lift iiiad<i by Messrs AVaygood & Co., 
London, deserves mention, as automatic waUn’-saving arrange- 
ments are applied to it whereby the wat(u^ used is always 
proportional to the load raised. This is el’ltudod by admitting 
water to one or more rams through valves wliicli are ciun trolled 
by a governor driven by the moving lift at a speed varying with 
the load With a light load tho governor is driven quickly and 
actuates a weighted catch lover whicli limits the admission of 
water to one If the load is heavy tlie slow movement of the 
governor enables water to pass two or more rams. 
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STAGE MACirrNERY. 

At the Lyric Theatre hydrauhi- stage inadiiiiovy iviih iiir,v()ihi(‘ed 
in the form of five sets of “ bridgos ” ((‘onstriniti'd b}’ Moh^'h C’lavlc 
& Bimnet) supported by hydvaubc raiiiH and idacod towards tli(i 
real of the stage proper. Four of those “ bridges " ro-se (o tiie 
level of the stage floor (which is 17 foot o ii)C‘,]i(>.s from the cellar 
floor), but the fifth and larger oiio could be tabeii 10 h'et above 
the stage floor level The loads for the four w(>r(' 2 tons, and for 
the fifth 3 tons. Theie are two rams to each “ bridge,” 0^ iiieliCH 
in diameter for the four front “ bridges,” and 4 iuelieh for the 
larger one 


HYDllAUHC (lAl’STANH. 

The production of a aiinplo hydraulic, rotary engine h'd to its 
application to capstans, several forms of whieli have Imeii 
introduced One is that made at Elawielc, whhdi may he 
termed the turnover hydraulic capstan, as shown by I’lale Ifi. 
A bed-plate is hinged upon two truuiuoiis, one admit, ling tlie 
pressure, and the other being used for the outllow of t,lu‘ 
exhaust water after it has passed through the working valve or 
valves To the bed-plate is cast a pillar, tlirongh wliieli the 
crank shaft is guided, and to the other end of wliieh the eapstan 
head is fixed. To the single crank, on which the three rams act, 
is attached a cross-rod comiiumwiating motion to a rotary valve, 
from which branch pipes convoy the water te and frem eat-h 
cylinder. The trunnions of the hod-plat, e are carried en 
bearings attached to a cast-iron casing, whieli forms a framo* 
work for the capstan, and on which also is carrioil Um working 
valve for regulating the starting and stop])ing of the eapstam 
This working valve is usually a mitrod valve, to whie.li a 
counter-weight and lever are attached, , iu BUch a maiiiuw that 
the counter-weight, when free, keeps the valve closed. To 
start the engines, the lever is pressed with Llio foot^thus 
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raising the weight which keeps the valves closed When the 
foot IS removed the valve is closed, and the action of the capstan 
IS stopped. The capstan is so balanced on the trunnions that it 
can be easily turned over by one man The advantages of this 
arrangement clnolly eoiisisi in the facilities that are afforded 
for examining and oiling the parts. Tho capstan can be worked 
in any position, so that its action can bo readily seen and 
adjusted. The usual power given to working capstans is equal 
to a hauling power of about 1 ton on the rope, but smaller 
capstans than these are used where only one or two wagons axe 
ro(piired to be moved at a time. The speed of the capstan can 
bo varied from 2 or 3 revolutions per mmuto to upwards of 100 
revolutions 

Plato 16 shows an Elswick hydraulic capstan of 11 tons 
hauling power for dock use The engine, gearing, etc, are 
placed, of course, beneath the quay-level 

The introduction of hydraulic capstans into railway goods 
yards and other similar places, has proved of great advantage 
in expediting the operations of shifting trucks, makmg-up 
trains, and the like. 


HYDIUULIO TKAVEKKEKR. 

The transference of railway trucks or carriages from one 
line of rails to another is rapidly effected by traversers worked 
by hydraulic power. Tho expedition in making up trains, 
both goods and passenger, that results, has lod to their exten- 
sive use* The construction simply consists in detaching a 
length of the line, sufficient for the carriage or truck to stand 
on, and by suitable framing beneath to support it on rollera 
resting on rails. These rails are laid between tho two lines 
to be served by the traverser, and they enable the frame, with 
the carriage or truck on it, to be rolled from one line to the 
other, ^ This can be done by placing a hydraulic cylinder and 
ram with multiplying sheaves in a pit adjoining, and by con- 
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necling the chain or cable to the traverser, a shoit stroke of 
the ram produces a long run of the traverser. At the now 
harbour at Frankfort-on-Main an installation of hydraulic 
power was carried out by Mr W. H. Lindley, the engineer 
to the magistracy of that town, and the author inspected 
this installation in 1888 Traversers were used with a travel 
of 44 metres between centres of rails, and this long run involved 
the employment of three-cylinder engines, the power being 
conveyed by cables passing over a series of shoavo.s arranged 
in straight lines, by which no undue wear and tear of the 
cables arose A trial of one of these traversers gave 220 
seconds as the time occupied in the several oporatioiis of 
bringing the traverser from one line to the other, hauling a 
truck on to it, transferrmg it to the other line (44 inetres 
away), and hauling the truck o£P. A trial was made by 
running the traverser a longer distance than bctwi'on these 
two lines (the range of travel extending to more than two 
lines of rails) A wagon with a load of 15,500 kilogrammes 
was put on the traverser, which was run backwai'ds and 
forwards through a total of 59 metros The engines made 
100 revolutions and used 310 kilogrammes of water. 


MOVABLE JIGGEll HOIST. 

A movable jigger hoist is shown by Plate 1 7. This machiiio 
consists of a hydrauhe cylinder A, with a ram B, and multi- 
p ymg sheaves 0 0 The lifting rope or chain passes over the 
arge drum D, and the chain for communicating the power from 
the cylinder passes over a smaller one which is attached to it. 

e ting slide valve is fixed to one side of the cylinder, and 
K wor ed by a man standing on a platform above the valve, 
a ve gear ^n be fitted to the machine (as shown in the figure) 
y wnc t e jigger can be worked by a man standing on a 
s ip s deck, and looking directly into the hold. The maeliine 
remains on the quay, thus dispensing with one' ia’an. It 
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is mounted on a wroiiglit-iron frame, earned on four wheels 
E, so as to allow of its being moved from place to place The 
water is conveyed to the machine from the mam through 
jointed pipes, which allow a considerable amount of travel of 
the Jiggers without alteration of the pipe connections The 
pressure and exhaust connections on the Jiggers are sliown, 
with caps for protecting the joints whon tlie maclnue is not 
111 use. These jiggers are of varying powers, according to the 
purpose to which they are to be applied, whether for lifting 
sacks of corn, or light jute bales They work with great 
rapidity, making from four to five lifts per minute from the 
hold of a vessel. 


HYEEAULIC WAGON DHOE. 

Ill the arraiigoments for charging blast furnucos, a wagon 
drop IS generally employed for lowering the charges into the 
furnace, the downward movoment being conti oiled by a brake 
applied to the shaft on which are fixed the sheaves for the 
chains or wire ropes. Sir Thomas Wrightson has" successfully 
applied water as the controlling agent of the brake, and he 
described this airangoment at a meeting of the Iron and Steel 
Institute. Fig. 32 shows the means by winch water 111 this case 
is utilised as a hydraulic brake. A cylinder A (10 or 12 inches 
diameter) has a stroke the same as tho rise or fall of the cage, 
winch IS suspended from the piston-rod D, at the other end of 
it being the piston C, working 111 the cylinder At the top of 
the cylinder is a small supply tank E, fitted with a self-acting 
ball-cock, to keep the same always supplied from the nearest 
water main. A small adjustable hole F m the cover com- 
municates with the inside of tho cylinder, to ensure that it is 
always full of wator, and another small hole G in the piston 
allows any air which may accumulate under the piston to pass 
to the upper part of the cylinder, where it escapes into the tank 
hj the hole F. 
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A pipe H connects the top with the bottom oi‘ the cylinder, 
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through an ordinary water-cock J, which is controlled hy a 
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weight~bar and lever A catch lever is placed alongside the 
valve lever, and serves to lock the cage as it comes to the top of 
its stroke This holds the cage while the wagon rims on. 
When the cage with the wagon on is required to descend, the 
catch rod is liberated, and then the valve handle is lifted By 
the opening of this valve J the water passes from the bottom to 
the top of the piston, thus controlling tho descent of the cage with 
the greatest nicety to any speed tho attendant may choose. When 
the cage is at tho bottom, a self-acting stop is removed by the 
action of the cage touching the ground, which allows the wagon 
to run off at the lower level Tho cage being theii lighter than 
the conn ter- weights, is drawn up again, the water in the cylinder, 
during the ascent, returning from the top to the bottom of the 
piston. When the cage arrives at the top of its stroke, it locks 
itself, and is then ready for another wagon to be run on. 

Tlie bulk of the water passes and ro-passes through the cock 
J, but on account of the area of the piston being less on the 
lower side than the upper (by the aroa of the piston-rod on the 
lower side), the water at the top, displaced as the piston rises, 
cannot find room at tlie lower side of the piston, and will, there- 
fore, find relief by a portion (equivalent to the cubical contents 
of the piston-rod) passing through the small hole in the cylinder 
cover into the supply tank. In tho same way when the piston 
again descends, there would be an equal deficiency in the water 
passing from the bottom to the top side of the piston , this is 
compensated for by the sumo amount of water re-passing 
through tho hole in the cover. By tins means the cylinder is 
always kept full of water, which is essential to tho successful 
working of the appai’atus. It will bo observed that tho same 
water is used over and over again, and that tho hall valve in the 
tank IS merely to supply any loss from evaporation or leakage. 
The small pipe 0, encircling tho cylinder, is for the admission of 
steam in frosty weather to prevent the freezing of the water. 
This comes from the nearest steam or exhaust pipe, and after 
coiling a few times round the lower part of the cylinder, passes 
up to the top tank alongside of the connecting pipe. 
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Sir I'hoiiias Wiightsoii informed the author m December 
1902 that the centre balance crane had been at work for 
twenty years, with most satisfactory results, at the works of 
the North-Eastern Steel Company at Middlesbrough. 

Plate 18 shows a Jigger winch the Hydraulic Engmeoring 
Company have supplied for lifting the material excavated in 
the construction of the Tubes'’ for the Proinpton and 
Piccadilly Circus Pailway, and for the Charmg Cross and 
Hampstead Eailway. The load to be lifted is from 85 cwt. 
to 2 tons, and the stroke oE the ram and the multiplying 
power of the p allies enables the load to be raised heights 
varying from 90 to 130 foot 


CEANES. 

hi all the designs for hydraulic cranes the principle 
employed is that of using the direct thrust of a ram or piston 
through a short stroke, and multiplying the stroke by carrying 
the lifting chain over a series of sheaves. In gonoral, tlie 
cylinders and machinery are placed horizontally in a chamber 
underground In some cases the lifting cylmdor is placed 
vertically, and is made to form part of the pillar of the crane, 
as is shown by Plate 19, fig 1, whicli roprosonts a goods 
station crane for a lofty goods shed, the pillar being carried by 
top and bottom bearings. The lifting cylinder is ]ilac 0 d in 
the pillar of the crane, to which pillar bho working valve is 
fixed, the water entering and escaping, througli the pivot as 
shown by fig. 2. 

A form of station crano is shown hy Plato 20, which 
represents one of the cranes originally erociod at the goods 
station of the NortlvBastorn Eaxlway at Nowcastle-omTyna 

When the load to bo raised becomes very great (100 tons 
or so), 4t is better to substitute some other arrangement for 
that of chains. In the case of a largo crane which Sir William 
Ainnstrong, Mitchell & Co. erected at the Eoyal Italian 
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Arsenal at Spezzia, the lift is performed by the direct action of 
a piston contained in an inverted cylinder suspended 111 gimbals 
from the hea,d of the jib, as shown by Plate 21. This crane is 
capable of lifting IGO tons through a range of 40 feet. It is 
earned upon a ring of live rollers supported by a pedestal of 
masonry, and the slowing is effected by a hydiaulic engine 
applied to a pinion gearing into a circular rack The jib 
projects 65 feet from the centre of rotation, and its height 
above the quay level is 106 feet. If the crane is used to lift 
much lighter loads than the maximum, a chain is employed,, 
which IS raised and lowered from a cupped <lrum, worked by the 
slewing engine. 

Plate 22 shows an Elswick hydraulic crane for storing coal, 
etc It has a maximum rake of 75 feet, there being a travelling 
movement along the jib to the extent of 65 feet. The total 
area commanded by the crane is 17,500 square feet, giving a 
storage of about 400,000 cubic feet. All the motions of lifting, 
turning, traversing in or out, and opening and closing the doors 
at the bottom of the box, are commanded from the cabin on 
tbe front of the crane pillar. 

Mr Percy Gr. B. Westmacott devoted much attention at 
Elswick, many years ago, to designing a crane for discharging 
coal that could be moved on a line of rails to enable the crane 
to command ships' hatches which are in evor-varying positions. 

The first movalile hydraulic crane was designed by Mr 
Westmacott, and erected by the Elswick firm at the Bute 
Docks, Cardiff A description of this was given by Mr 
M^Gonnochio at the Cardiff mooting of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers m 1884, and is shown by Plate 23. 
Tlie shipping of coal diicct from the trucks had previously 
been carried out by fixed hydraulic cranes It was, however, 
found that the work could not bo done rapidly enough, as the 
fixed cranes could only load into one hatchway of a ship, since 
the positions of the hatchways in steamers varied so much that 
the cranes could not be placed to suit different vessels. 
Movable cranes were decided upon to obviate this hindrance 
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to rapid working , but as the cradle or platform on which the 
truck was lifted required a pit in the line of rails for its recep- 
tion, a crane could only pick up wagons at one point. To meet 
tins difficulty, Mr Westmacott designed the coaling cradle C, 
shown by fig 1 It consists of a light platform suspended by 
chains capable of being placed in any position upon a line of 
rails. The platform is permanently hung by chains from an 
anti-friction swivel S (shown to a larger scale m figs. 4 and 5), 
whicli enables a man to turn the cradle with a loaded wagon 
on it, thereby dispensing with turntables 
The crane is carried on a nearly square wrought-iroii 
pedestal, which runs on four wheels upon a line of rails of 
24 feet gauge There are also four lifting jacks J J, one at 
each corner, which take the weight when the crane is at work. 
The pillar PP consists of two fiat plate girders which revolve 
in bearings at the top and bottom of the pedestal. There are 
three hydraulic cylinders for lifting and tipping; the fiist is 
placed between the girders of the pillar for lifting the load by 
means of the chain L, the two ends of which arc made fast to 
the swivel attachment 8 The second, D, is for tightening the 
tipping chains T, and the third, B, is for effecting the tipping, 
by making a bight in the tipping chain (as shown at F), while 
the cylinder D is loclced by its valves. The pillar is turned by 
two horizontal hydraulic cylinders, EE (one on each side of 
the pillar), fixed to the pedestal, and working a chain which 
passes round a drum at the foot of the pillai* All the motions 
are readily controlled by one man in a valve-house fixed to the 
pedestal (not shown on the Plate) Two such houses are 
provided, on opposite sides of the crane, so that the man can 
use whichever is most convenient for watching the operations. 
The pressure water is conveyed to the crane by movable 
jointed pipes, which can be attached to hydrants placed at 
convenient distances on the hydraulic mams along the quay 
wall, There is an auxiliary or anti-breakage crane, A, on the 
side next the dock, for working a hopper, H, resting on the 
deck of the ship. This hopper (designed by Mr Charles 
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L Huntor, of the Bute Works) has a telescopic throat of square 
section, which is closed by a pyramidal bottom, or valve, K, 
held up by the auxiliary crane A The object of this is to 
allow the first few truck-loads of coal to be lowered gently to 
the bottom of the hold, so as to lessen the breakage of the coal 
(as shown in figs 1 and 3) When not in use, this crane can 
be swung to the side, out of the way A wagonful of coal can 
be shipped in from to 3 minutes 

To avoid the breakage of the coal by discharging it into coal 
ships by shoots direct from the coal trucks, many mechanical 
arrangements have been used, the most perfect of which are 
the hydraulic coahhoisting machines that were introduced 
many years ago by the Armstrong firm. In order to minimise 
the breaking of the coal, it is desirable, as before stated, to form 
a heap in the hold of the ship by lowering some coal at the 
outset, either by a hydraulic crane or otherwise, and afterwards 
to provide for the discharge of the bulk of the coal slowly upon 
this lieap, instead of deliveimg it with a rush The Els wick 
firm arranged an apparatus to meet these requirements, and is 
applicable to low-level railway and flat-bottom wagons. The 
wagon is lifted upon a cradle resting on the top of a 
hydraulic ram, the coal being tipped into a shoot (large enough 
to hold a wagon-load of coal) which rises or falls, to meet the 
varying height of the deck, by connecting the shoot with the 
cradle, which ensures the right level being obtained To 
regulate or stop the flow of tho coal 111 the shoot, a pair of doors 
are fixed across its mouth. The coal is discharged by tipping 
the wagon by a hydraulic press, mounted on trunnions, which 
travels with tho cradle and raises tho back of the platform 
(which IS hinged in front) to the desired inclination. The 
vaiious movements are governed by valves, worked by a man 
stationed on an elevated platform commanding a view of the 
operations The wagons are brought to, and removed from, 
the coal-tipping apparatus by means of hydraulic capstans, 
turntables, or traversing machines, according to circumstances, 
A great number of coal-hoisting machines, based on tins 
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principle, are in use wheiever the expeditions transforonco of 
coal from wagons to ships is requisite 
The same firm have an anti-bieakage crane which is in 
geneial use. This has a square iron bucket which holds a ton 
of coal It IS made hopper-shaped, with a hinged Hap for 
discharging at the bottom It is suspended from a light jib 
crane fixed at one side of the tip frame, and having in the 
hj^drauhc tips, hydraulic lilting and turning motions. In 
commencing the loading of a ship this bucket is filled from the 
shoot, then lowered to the bottom of the hold, and emptied by 
pulling up the bolt that secures the Hap door This process is 
repeated until a conical heap is made up to the shoot, which is 
then allowed to discharge freely 
Plate 24 shows a movable hydraulic crane for shipping coal 
direct from trucks into ships The crane consists of a heavy 
pillar revolving in a built pedestal having an arcdiway large 
enough to pass locomotives and box wagons. The lower part 
of the pillar is carried in a footstep attached to the bottom of 
the pedestal above the archway, and the upper bearing of the 
pillar is formed by the top of the pedestal. The pillar carries a 
]ib pivoted on a pm at its heel, the rake or radius of which can 
be varied within wide limits by a hydraulic cylinder and ram 
placed 111 an inclined position at the back of the pillar, this ram 
being connected with the head of the jih by links or girders. 
The turning of the pillar and jib is eirectod by hydraulic 
cylinders placed on tho back of the pillar alongside the lulRng 
cylinder, and acting on a chain which fits into a cupped drum 
round the top of tho pedestal The lifting machinery is placed 
within the cheeks of the pillar, and consists of a hydraulic 
cylinder with ram, multiplying sheaves, etc., and there is, in 
addition, a tipping cylinder which is placed between tho turn- 
ing cylinders on the back of the pillar, this cylinder acting on 
the tipping chain by which the rear end of the wagon is tipped 
up Attached to the lifting and tipping chains is a cradle 
for receiving coal trucks of either end ’’ or ** bottom door 
pattern. This cradle fits into a seat which can be placed on 
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the lines of rails at any point without the quay being in any 
way cut up 

The power is supplied by a hydraulic engine placed m the 
pedestal connected to the travelling wheels by shafts and 
geaiing 

Plate 25 shows a numbou of Elswick movable hydraulic 
cranes varying in power from 2] tons to 10 tons The lifting 
cylinder is placed in the pillar, which, with the jib and counter- 
weight frame, is earned m a wrought iron arched pedestal, the 
upper part of which forms the bearings for the pillar, and 
contains the turning cylinders The archway is of suSicient 
size to allow locomotives to pass under The valves are 
operated from a driver's box on the side of the pedestal The 
cranes move on four wheels fitted with hand-travelling gear, 
and the connection with the hydrant on the hydraulic main is 
made by sliding or jointed pipes at any desired position 

Plate 26 shows an Elswick fixed coal hoist, the lifting 
machinery consisting of a ram and cylinder with multiplying 
sheaves placed on one side of the framing and connected to the 
cradle by chains passing over sheaves on the top of the framing. 

Plate 27 shows an Elswick movable hydraulic coal hoist, the 
lifting machinery consisting of a ram and cylinder with multi- 
plying sheaves iilaced on the back of the framing and connected 
to the cradle by chains passing over sheaves on the top of the 
framing. It is on wheels, which allow it to be moved to and fro 
on the cj[uays to suit the hatchways of vessels, there being a 
number of lines on the quay opposite to one of which the hoist 
caii be placed Those lines radiate from turntables communicat- 
ing with the full and empty roads. These hoists are principally 
of service to enable two hoists to be worked into the same vessel, 
as owing to the constantly varying positions of hatchways two 
fixed hoists would but very rarely be capable of loading into the 
same vessel. The moving of the hoist is effooted by a hydraulic 
engine and gearing. 

Hydraulic coal hoists aro employed at GOOI 0 Docks for 
shipping coal from compartment barges brought down the Aire v 
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and Calder Navigation These boats are brought down tlic canal 
in long strings articulated together On reaching the docks 
they are divided up The compartments or l)arges are lioated 
one at a time on to the submerged cradle of one of the coal 
hoists The cradle is then lifted until the barge is clear of the 
water, when clips aie made fast to the roar of the barge S(^curing 
it to the cradle The lifting is tlieu continued and the barge 
lifted to the necessary lioight, when it is turned over sideways 
and the coal falls into a shoot by which it is conveyed to the 
hold of the vessel. The empty boat is then turned back to the 
honzontal position, the cradle lowered and the boat lioated olf. 
Each barge holds from 26 to 35 tons of coal 
The lifting of the cradle is eUcctcd by direct-aiding hydraulic 
cylinders placed vertically above the cradle having pistons 
connected to the cradle by piston rods. Tho tipping was, in 
the first hoist, effected by rotary hydrauliit onginos and chains, 
but in the later hoists it is dono by cylinder and ram with 
multiplying sheaves acting on ohains. There are in all throe 
hoists, the first being erected in the year 18G3, and the third 
111 the year 1900. 


HYDEAIJLIO MAOHINKKY ON BOAKl) Sllir, 
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The Elswick fina applied liydraulic davita and derrick 
hoists on board H.M.S ‘‘Vulcan’' for lifting with ease and 
quickness the torpedo boats, launches, and stoani pinnace. To 
deal with the torpedo boats tboro are two large hydraulic 
davits with a biting power of 20 tons, and a radius of 38 feet, 
the pillar being placed so that the jib commands 29 feot beyond 
the side of the vessel. The lifting machiiuivy is lu the pillar, 
and is worked at a pressure of 1000 lbs. per square inch. The 
slewing motion is obtained by means of two cylinders (with 
16-uicli rams) placed vertically beside the pillar, and has a 
range of 250°, which is sufficient to enable a boat to be picked 
up from alongside and placed in almost any position on deck. 
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In addition to the torpedo-boat davits, hydraulic lifting, topping, 
and slewing gear are fitted to a derrick to deal with launches 
up to a weight of about 10 tons The lifting arrangements are 
similar in principle to those employed for the davits, the 
cylinders being placed vertically neai the heel of the derrick. 
The topping machinery consists of a cylinder (telescopic, to 
economise space) with a plunger, etc. The load of 10 tons can 
be lifted 25 feet fioin the water level at the rate of 90 feet 
per minute, and the topping of the derrick with the load can 
be done at the rate of 20 feet per minute. 

The same firm have recently fitted hydraulic derrick hoists 
on board throe battleships and three large cruisers, for H M. 
Government for lifting boats up to 20 tons weight, and are 
now about to fit similar gear on the five battleships of the 
“ King Edward VII class, the arrangements of the gear being 
almost exactly the same as for the deirick hoist of the Vulcan/’ 
except that the power is 20 tons instead of 10 tons 

Hydraulic power is now being applied to perform the deck 
work on board the larger steamships, instead of the steam 
appliances which were previously used. In discharging a 
ship’s cargo, the expedition afforded in all large docks by the 
employment of hydraulic cranes and other appliances has 
not until quite recently been met with corresponding facilities 
on board ship 

On board steamships the accumulator can be dispensed 
with, as the power required to work hydraulic ap])aratuB 
under these circumstances is generally produced, and com- 
miuucated direct to the machine, by motors which are capable 
of working at very high speeds, and of developing in a small 
compass a large amount of energy. 

Direct-acting cylinders, working upon the single crank, 
have been applied by Sir W. G. Armstrong, Mitchell & Co 
to ship-capstans up to 5 tons ‘power. In these the bed- 
plate is fixed, as it would be too unwieldy to use in the 
form of the turn-over arrangement already described for 
docks and yards. The capstan-head is in some instances 
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arranged with two diameteis , tho larger being for the 
lighter power, and the smaller for the heaviest strain upon a 
hawser. The capstan-head is also provided with handspikes 
and rack, so that, if desu’od, it can be worked by hand as an 
ordinary capstan A separate hydraulic oiigmo (usually with 
three cylinders) produces the iiowor which is convoyed from 
it to the capstan by means of gearing 

Hydrauhe power is also employed to work tho stoering-gear 
)f ships. It IS necessary that the power applied should m- 
irease in proportion to the angle at which the rudder is moved 
Ivor, and that the machinery should yieltl under any oxces- 
iive strain, so as to allow the rudder to ily amidships, hut to 
■etiirn after the strain has passed away. Tho valve for con- 
rolling tho steering-gear should he placed where it can he 
/orked under the eye of the ollicor of tho watch. 

Plato 28 shows one of the Elswick cranes on hoard ship, 
he lifting cylinder forming the pillar, with the slewing 
ylindors at the base. 


HYDEAULIG POWER APPLIED TO BRIDGES 

The lirst application of hydraulic power to bridges was in 
852, when tho Forest of Dean Railway Company constructed 
hydrauhe swing-hridge over tho river Severn. A double 
laf swing bridge of timber was constructed and worked by 
ydraulic power about the same time at the Birkenhead Docks, 
ach loaf of this bridge had a central hydraulic press of sufficient 
iwer to lift the leaf, and acting at the same time on the pivot 
pon which the bridge revolved. The tail end of tho bridge 
as fitted with two rollers, which were brought in contact 
;ainst an upper rail, so that, as the tail end was lighter 
an the nose end, when the bridge was lifted from its 
larings the rollers at the tail end were brought against the 
il, and the pressure being continued on the centre press, 
ted the bridge clear of the masonry. The swinging of the 
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3 was effected by means of a hand rack and pmion, but 
5 budge was carried on a water pivot it was easily worked 
bridge rested on masonry supports when not at work 
irst operation of lifting the bridge off its bearings was 
uned in a few seconds, by turning the water from the 
lulator into the centre press 

some examples of the application of hydraulic power to 
-budges a single press forms the water-bed In others 
am IS not attached to the bridge, but the end of it is 
of a cup-shape, in which i evolves the pivot that is 
led to the bridge In some swing-bridges the tail end 
ido light 111 othois the tail end of the bridge is made 
, so that when the budge is lifted the nose end is 
, the tail Gild resting upon a lail below the roller path 
lonally it has been found advisable (as a stand-by) to 
a means of working the bridge by hand-power This 
ae by using the centre press as a solid pivot, the ram 
g upon the bottom of tlie cylinder, and the bridge revolving 
up formed in the upper part of the ram. By means of 
s applied to the tail end of the bridge and worked by 
pumps, it can be lifted or lowered to clear the bridge 
ts restnig-blocks, and to leave it 'free to revolve 
to 29 shows a 'Miydraulic swing-bridge” constructed by 
G Armstrong, Mitchell & <Jo This bridge crosses 
ir opening of 100 feet, and is adapted for both road 
ailway traflic. The clear width of roadway between 
erbs IS 23 feet. The footways are on the outside of 
lain girders, and have each a clear width of 4 feet 10 
The bridge is designed for a rolling load of IJ tons 
lot run on each lino of railway, and for a concentrated 
)f CO tons on four wheels. The mam girders are of 
riangulat or braced construction, the cross-girders for 
Qg the roadway being fixed to the main girders at 
lot of each system of triangulation, with longitudinal 
3 between the cross-girders under each line of rails, 
ridge is lifted from its bearings (preparatory to being 
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turned round) by a hydraulic press acting on a wrong lit-ir on 
beanng-g'irder fixed to the under side of the main girders. 
The turning motion is efiecled by two hydraulic cylinders 
acting, by means of chains, on a turning drum fixed to the 
under side of the bridge A hand-pump is provided for use, 
in case the pressure from the main is not available. Should 
the centre press become disabled, provision is made for tilting 
the bridge from its bearings, by lowering the roar end wedge- 
resting block, hand-presses being provided for tins purpose 
Another form of swing-bndgo to which hydraulic power is 
applied is that which rests upon a circle of live rollers 
on a permanent roller path The bridge is made to revolve 
either by means of one or more rotary hydraulic engines, 
placed on the centre pier within the circle of rollers, or by 
means of reciprocating acting rams and chains attached to 
the drum in the centre. The ends of each mam girder are 
blocked by hydraulic presses after the bridge is closed 
The railway bridge over the river Ouse at Goole was described 
by Lord Armstrong when President of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers in 1869, and is shown by Plates 30 
and 31. This bridge carries a double line of railway across 
the river Ouse, by means of thiee wrought-iron plate-girders, 
which, for the swinging portion of the bridge, are 260 feet long 
and 16 feet 6 inches deep in the centre Plate 30 is a vertical 
transverse section at the centre pier, shownig the engine-room 
and accumulator situated within it Plate 31 is an enlarged 
section of one-half of the engine-room The centre girder 
of the three is strengthened, and rests on an annular box 
girder A A, 32 feet m diameter, which forms the cap of the 
centre pier. This cap rests on the top of six cast-iron columns 
7 feet in diameter, which are arranged in a circle and form the 
centre pier, A centre column BE, also 7 feot in diameter, 
contains the accumulator, and is attached to the others by 
cast-iron stays which support a floor On this the steam- 
engine, boilers, etc , for produemg the hydraulic power are fixed 
The weight of the swing-bridge is 670 tons, and it rests 
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entirely on a circle of 26 conical live rollers EE These 
are 3 feet in diameter, with 14 inches width of tread, and run 
between the two circular roller-paths D D, which are 32 feet 
m diameter and 16 inches wide 

The turnin[> motion is commiiiucated to the budge by a 
bevel wheel IT, which gears into a cast-iron circular rack G-, 
bolted to the outer ciicumferonce of the npper roller path. A 
steel pin J, supported in the lower roller path, carries the 
bevel wheel This is driven by a pinion connected by inter- 
mediate gearing with a three-cylinder hydiaiihc engine (m 
duplicate) placed at K K, which exerts a force of about 10 tons 
at the radius of the roller path The engines work at 40 
revolutions ])er inmiitc, with a water-piossiire of 700 lbs per 
square inch The power is obtained from a pair of 12 h-p 
steam-engines fixed (as before stated) in the engine-room 
foiined I)eiu3?ith the centre of the bridge Water is delivered 
into the a(*cumulator C, which has a ram 16 J inches in 
diameter and W-feet stroke, and is loaded with a weight of 
67 tons. 

To secure a solid roadway, and a perfect contmiuty of the 
line of rails, an arrangement of gearing, shown by Plate 32, 
figs 1, 2, 3, and 4, is used By this, each extremity of the 
bridge is slightly lifted by a horizontal hydzaulic press N, 
acting on the levers P P, forming a “ toggle joint ” The press 
has two rams acting in opposite directions upon two toggle 
joint-levers, connected by a bar Q, whicli moves in a vertical 
guide to insure a perfectly parallel action of the two points. 
By this moans the end of the bridge is made truly parallel 
when the resting-blocks EE, under each girder, are put into 
position. To do this, three separate hydraulic cylinders, S S, 
are employed, as shown by figs 3 and 4 When the toggle 
joint-levers PI^ are withdrawn, the bridge is lowered on the 
blocks. The hydraulic cylinders N and S are controlled by 
valves on the centre platform in reach of the bridgeman, who 
can stop the bridge at the right place by means of a dial with 
pointers actuated by the motion of the bridge. When the 

7 
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motion is stopped, a locking-bolt T, 3 inches thick (which is 
pressed outwards by a spiral spring), is shot out at each end of 
the bridge into a corresponding slot, and so locks the bridge 
These bolts are withdrawn by the wire cord U when the 
bridge is to be swung. 

The line of the bridge being north and south, a slight lateral 
warping is caused by tho sun acting alternately on the opposite 
sides of the bridge To enable the bolts to enter their slots 
when the warping occurs, the feet of the lifting levers P P are 
bevelled on their inner faces at II (fig 2), and bear against 
corresponding bevels W on the bed plates, by which means 
the ends of the bridge, when warped, are forced back into the 
correct line 

The accumulator being stationary, whilst tho fixing gear 
swings with the bridge, the watei -power is conveyed by a 
central copper pipe W (Plate 31), which passes up through 
the centre of tho bridge, and has a swivel joint at the lower 
end. As the hydraulic turning-engines are also stationary, 
whilst the bndgeman's hand-gear rotates, the communication 
for working the valves is made by a central copper rod X 
(Plate 31), wliich passes down through the centre of the pressure 
pipe W in the axis of the bridge The opening or closing of the 
bridge is accomplished in 50 seconds, the average speed of motion 
of the end of the bridge being 4 feet per second. 

Small gas jets are provided in the central pier, and in the 
chambers containing the hydraulic cylinders, and are kept 
burning in very frosty weather. The pipes leading to the 
machinery at the ends of the bridge are protected by cinders 
encased in wooden boxes. 

Another important hydraulic swing-bridge is that which 
crosses the river Tyne The swinging portion of this is 280 feet 
long, and weighs more than 1200 ions. In this bridge, instead 
of the weight resting upon live rollers, a hydraulic press is 
applied to the centre ; it has a pressure of about 900 tons upon 
the ram, which relieves the pressure upon the rollers to that 
extent. The rollers and roller path, however, are sufficiently 
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cast-iron dies squeezed together by four ranis of 24 inclios m 
diameter and the same stioke. With the ordinary working- 
pressure of 1000 lbs per square inch, the power of the press is 
thus about 1750 tons Some 3000 piecos, shaped like the lid of 
a box, 15 inches by 12 inches wide, with a 3-iuoh deep rim all 
round, were required to be made of ]-inch steel plate, and this was 
easily effected in two heats by a couple of strokes of a 14-nich 
ram.” He also described that, iii erecting the great 1700 feet 
spans of that bridge, the massive girders were put together at a 
low level, and were hoisted as high as the top of St. ruiil’s 
Cathedral by hydraulic power Continuous girders, nearly ono- 
tliird of a mile in length, were similarly raised, together with 
the necessary sheds, cranes, appliances, and workmen, the whole 
weight on the platforms being in some instances more than 
1000 tons 

In the excavation of the foundations of the Forth Bridge 
hydraulic appliances of a novel kind were used The huge 
wrought-iron caissons (70 feet in diameter and 70 feet high) for 
the foundations, had to be sunk through tenacious boulder clay, 
which was excavated by hydraulic spades liydraulic rams 
worked in the hollow handles, which were tlirust against the 
roof, and by turning a tap the spade was forced into the clay, 
with a pressure of 3 tons. These hydraulic spades were em- 
ployed in an electrically lighted diving-bell 70 feet in diameter, 
7 feet high, and 90 feet below the sea 


THE TOWER BRIDGE. 

The bridge which Sir John Wolfe Barry has construotod’ 
across the Thames at the Tower has been described in a paper 
read before the Institution of Civil Engineers by Messrs 
Cruttwell and Homfray in 1896. 

The prominent features of the structure consist of two ma.ini 
towers on the river piers, and two smaller towers on the shore 
abutments from which the suspension-chains of the shore spans. 
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are supported. The openuig span between the two mam towers 
consists of two leaves, oi bascules, pivoted near the faces of the 
piers, and rotating in a vertical plane , so that when raised for 
the passage of vessels through the bridge, the entire waterway 
between the faces of the piers is unobsti acted save for the high- 
level footways between tlio mam towers These footways ai’e 
fixed at a level consideiably higher than the masts of any 
vessels which use the river The clear width of each of the shore 
spans between the pieis and abutments is 270 feet, and that of 
the opening span is 200 feet The headway of the shore spans 
above Trmity higii-water level vanes between 27 feet next the 
piers, 23 feet next the Middlesex abutment, and 20 feet next the 
Surrey abutment The headway at the centime of the opening 
span IS 30 feet, and the under side of the high-level footways is 
141 feet above Timity high- waiter level The total length of the 
bridge, including the abutments, is 940 feet, and the lengths of the 
approaches aie 1200 feet on the north side and 780 feet on the 
south side The width of the bridge and approaches l)6tweeu 
the parapets is GO feet, except across the opening span, whoio it 
is 49 feet The stoopost gradients are 1 in GO on the north side, 
and 1 in 40 on the south side. 

The bascules are raised and lowered l)y hydraulic engines 
acting through goariug. The operations oC raising and lowering 
can be effected in one mmuto, but m practice it is about one 
and a half minutes 

In each mam tower are two hydraulic hoists for taking 
passengers to and from the high-level footways while the 
bascules are raised The hoists have cradles 14 foot 9 inches 
long, 6 feet G inches wide, and 1 1 feet high, the length of the 
lift being about 3 10 feet. The ciadlos are lifted and lowered 
by wire ropes, worked by cylinders and rams m duplicate) 
(placed vertically hi the towers close to the hoist), each of 
which has two lifting ropes and two counterweight ropes. 

The hydraulic power for the bridge is generated in the arches 
of the south abutment, where two arches are occupied by two 
double tandem compound surface condensing engines, each of 
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360 ih-p The hydraulic pressure is 700 lbs per square 
inch At each end of each pier is an accumulator having a 
plunger 22 inches in diameter and a stroke of 1(S feet. In 
addition, there are at the engine-house two accumulators having 
plungers 20 inches in diameter with a stroke of 35 feet 


DOCK-GATE MACHTNEIiY. 

One of the first applications of hydraulic power in this 
direction was to the old hand-power gate machines at the docks 
at Newport and Swansea Lines of shafting were carried along 
the dock wall, with gearing connecting the engines to each of 
the hand crabs This shafting was actuated l)y rotating hydraulic 
chains, which at the same time worked capstans at the extreme 
end of the dock 

Hydraulic engines were next applied directly to each crab, 
instead of through intermediato shafting. An ‘‘ELswick gate 
crab,’' with hydrciiilic engine attached, is shown by Plate 33, 
figs 1 and 2 In this arrangement there are two rotary 
hydiaulic engines with two cupped drums to each, a cluiclx 
enabling either drum to be thrown into gear with the ongmo, 
whilst the other overhauls One ongmo with its double crab 
serves for two chains, which are led along the toj) of the gate. 
The chain for opening passes over a pulley, and descondB 
vertically by the side of the gate. After passing over another 
pulley, it IS attached to the masonry at the place where in 
ordinary practice the roller-box is fixed. By this arrange- 
ment the old method of making chainways m the masonry [is 
obviated, and each leaf of the gate is worked both ways from the 
same side. 

Another arrangement is that by which hydraulic power is 
applied to the crabs through shafting driven by hydraulic 
engmes By this method the opening and closing chains are 
led from the gates through roller-boxes in tlie masonry of the 
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walls, and thence up inclined chainways to separate winding- 
drums These are worked by shafting from three^cylinder 
liydraulic rotatory engines (one on each side of the lock). The 
closing drums have a spiral at the end for taking up quickly the 
slack chain lying across the lock When the opening drums are 
hauling in, the closing drums are paying out, and vice versd^ to 
effect which the diuins are connected to the shafting by clutches 
The drums aie controlled by brakes when paying out The 
shafting can be woiked by hand, by means of a sunk capstan- 
head, in case of need A capstan foi hauling ships is also 
connected to shafting by a clutch and bevel spur gearing 

Another form of gate machinery is the direct-acting ram 
and cylinder with multiplying sheaves, which has been very 
geneially adopted, although it does not provide for the working 
of the gates by hand in case of need, or if the power is not 
available Plate 34 shows a “ Hydraulic Machine for Opening 
and Closing 80-feet Lock Gates'' The opening and closing 
chains are led from the gates through roller-boxes m the face of 
the walls, and up inclined chainways, to horizontal hydraulic 
{‘ylindexs and rams These have multiplying sheaves, around 
which the chain is led, the end of the chain being attached to 
the cylinders On pressure being admitted to the opening 
cylinder (by means of a valve in a pit adjoining), the ram is 
forced out, drawing up the chain, opening the gate, and pulling 
in the closing ram on the other side of the lock, which (by 
means of its valve) has been put in connection with the exhaust 
For closing the gates, the operation is reversed The ram-heads 
are carried by rollers on tram-plates. This arrangement is 
simple, and has very few wearing parts. The strain on the 
chain when the gate is moved is about 10 tons. The gates are 
opened in a minute and a half 

The illustration only shows the machinery on one side of the 
lock. The other is precisely similar. 

The widest entrances to which hydraulic power has been 
applied are 100 feet at the Canada Dock, Liverpool, at the 
Barrow Dock, and at Birkenhead. 
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Sluices for removing mud at the entra.nce to locks can be 
conveniently worked by hydraulic machinery Tlieir move- 
ment up and down is effected by the application ol direct- 
acting cylinders and pistons attached to the masonry to open 
and close the paddle against the pressure. A hand-pump is 
generally applied so as to be available in the event of the 
water-piessnre being accidentally cut off. The combination is 
elfecied by a screw and gearing worked by a rotary hydraulic 
engine, so arranged that it can be worked by either hand or 





power. The sluice cylinders are usually lined, and tlie rods 
covered, with coj)per. Plate 35 shows an Elswick "‘llirect- 
Aoting Hydraulic Sluice Machine’' At the Alexandra Docbs, 
Newport, the hydraulic sluices are attached to the gates 
themselves, instead of being placed on the masonry 

Lock-sluicing arrangements at dock entrances have generally 
failed by reason oi the scouring action of the water on the mud 
being limited to the mouth of the sluice Deep holes are made 
there, as the scouring force is not operative at any distance 
from the sluice A solid apron should therefore he carried for 
some distance beyond the mouth of the sluice to prevent the 
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force of the water from disturbing the floor (as it frequently 
does). The current would then be directed with the best elfect, 
and the formation of the upper eddies, which destroy the 
sluicing powei of the water, would be avoided. 

In the construction of the Barry Docks, Sir John Wolfe 
Barry adopted direct-acting gate machinery for opening and 
closing the dock gates, and the Elswick firm executed the work 



Eig. 34. 

Figs 33, 34, and 3)5 show the arrangement for each gate, 
consisting of a fixed double-acting hydraulic cylinder, the piston- 
rod of which IS coupled direct to the gate by a connecting- 
rod. The cylinder is of cast iron, the piston being 19 inches in 
diameter, and the stroke 14 feet The piston-rod is 7 inches m 
diameter, is covered with copper, and connected to a crosshead 
which moves between steel guides. The connecting-rod is of 
forged iron, connected at the inner end to the crosshead by a 
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forged steel gymbal, which will allow angular inovcuient both 
in a vertical and horizontal direction , the outer end is fitted 
with another forged steel gyinbal, which also allows movement 
m two planes. This gymbal fits into brackets attached 
to the gate itself, as shown The front end of the cylindei is 
earned by a frame of steel plates and angles which is sociirod 
to the masonry, and takes the thrust when moving the gates 
This frame also takes the inner end of the guides, the outer end 
being attached to another girder built into tho masonry. Heavy 
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tie-bolts connect this girder with the cylinder frame. The rear 
end of the cj^lmder is supported by a cast-iron saddle The 
working valves are of the spindle pattern, a reducing valve 
IS fitted on the supply, so that tho working pressure can be 
adjusted to anything between 200 lbs. and 700 lbs per square 
inch. Automatic cut-off gear is provided. 

SHOP TOOLS. 

The employment of hydraulic pressure to workshop tools 
dates as far back as Bramah’s time, a hydraulic planing 
maohiue having been then erected at Woolwich, in which many 
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of the oporatioiis of the tool wore performed by water-pressure 
More than forty years ago a direct-actmg hydraulic slotting 
machine was at work for some years at Elswick It had a 
stroke of about 4 feet, with a tnmblmg weight to reverse the 
action, and it was worked with an acciimulatoi pressure of 
700 lbs per square inch. It was placed vertically upon girders 
supportotl by pillars 16 feet apart, thus enabling large pieces of 
machinery to bo easily slotted. 

The adoption of a pressure of 1500 lbs per square inch 
enables the sizes of shop tools to bo reduced, and their 
portability and convemeneo thereby increased, but 111 case a 
lighter des('npti()n of work has to be done, the pressure can be 
reduced by dmmuslnng the weight in the accumulator 

The transmission of power by a pipe (instead of by belting or 
sliafting) for actuating shop tools, is atteudod with advantages. 
Less wear and tear arise, and the power can 1)6 conveyed round 
l)euds, or to distant points, with groat facility. Tlio pipes being 
underground, the cost of the supports, colnmiis, and bearings 
requisite foi shafting is saved. 

The object which has to ho attained in manipulating wrought 
iron under a forging, bonding, or other tool is to dispose the 
fibres in the direction confurmiiig to the purpose to which the 
iron is to bo applied Such disposition of the fibres or threads 
in uniformly contiiuimis lines ensures the strength of the mass 
being prescived The application of a blow results 111 a 
disturbance of this arrangomoiit of the fibres (producing, as it 
were, eddies in the flow of the particles), and the power of 
resistance is necessarily lossoned. In stamping metal, a 
squeeze, instead of a blow, results m the preservation of the 
continuity of the pariiclos The shapes for the dies at the 
vfirioua stages of tho work can be considered with roforonce to 
the natural toiidoncy of the metal to How in the direction of 
the pressure which is applied to it. The element of time in 
those operations has been proved to be an important factor, 
m the changes of form which are produced in metals when 
being manipulated. The continuity in tho fibres of the metal 
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IS better produced by a slow blow or a(iuoozo than with a 
sharp blow. 

The late Mr Tweddell directed his attention to the einployinont 
of hydraulic power to rivottiiig and to otlun' purposes 'I'lio 
result was a practical revolution in the working of nmny slwp 
tools, and the following illustrations oxj[)lain sonio of those 
which are made by Messrs Fielding & Watt of (Uoueester, 
whom Mr Tweddell associated himself with at the outset of his 
useful investigations. 


TWEDDELL'S HYDllAULlU UIVE'ITEI!. 

One of Mr Tweddoll’a fixed hydraulic rivet, tin's is shown by 
figs 36 to 43 A aide elevation is given by tig. 36, an end 
elevation by fig 37 Fig. 38 is a plan and fig. 39 a longitud- 
inal section Fig 40 is a hack elevation, and fig. 41 is a 
front elevation Fig. 42 is a sectional jtlan of the valve bo.N; 
Fig 43 is a longitudinal section of tlu' rani. Tlii'se illustra- 
tions are taken from the J'lvcacdviujh of Uio hidthihoii, of 
Mechanical Eiujinecfn The water from the aecuniulator is 
admitted to, and exhausted from, the cylinder through the 
small aperture A, figs. 39 and 43, by means of a simple 
hydraulic valve shown by fig. 42. 'I’lie water entering at 
B tends to keep the inlet valve 0 shut, the spring D serving 
the same purpose until the accumulator pressure begins 
to act. On opening tlio valve 0 (by the hand-lover K) 
water is admitted to the cylinder and passos into it 
against the ram (8 iiiehes diameter) until the rivet is closed. 
The exhaust valve F is kept shut by the pressure of water 
entering the cylinder, and at other times by the spring 1), but 
by pulling the lever over the reverse way the exhaust valve 
IS opened, by which the exhaust water escapes to the cistern, 
a small portion benig allowed to How through the pipe 0- 
(fig. 39) on to the die, to cool it. The ram H is drawn back 
by means of the small drawback (iyliuder J (lig. 43), which is 
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arranged within the ram itself, and is in constant communica- 
tion with the accumulator through the inlet K. The wedge- 
shaped fastening of the disc (as shown at L m figs 39 and 41) 
obviates any thickness of metal over the fixing pm ordinarily 
employed to keep the die in its place This enables the rivetter 


Fig 36 Fig 37 



Fig 38. 


to be used for rivetting flanged and angled iron work These 
designs have been altered m points of detail of late years A 
piston valve with leather packing is now used instead of the 
mitre valve, and owing to the pressure exerted by many of 
these machines being from 150 to 200 tons in closing the 
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rivets, at the rate of four or five to the minute, the high- 
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pressure water is economised hy special arrangemonts, by which 
different powers are exerted Cast steel is now largely used 

Eig 40. Pig 42. Eig. 41. 
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mstead of east iron for the mam frames. Owing to the great 
thickness of the steel plates that are now employed, the rivetting 
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machines now have additional rams by which the plates are 
first brought together by a closing tool, and are so held togethei 
while the rivet is being closed by the other ram 

The success which resulted from the use of water -power 
when applied to the fixed iivetters, led Mr Tweddell to design 
a portable rivettci, which was able to be taken to the work, 
instead of the woik having to be brought to the rivetter 

Figb 44 and 4 b show <i sectional elevation and end elevation 
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of one of the portable liydvaulic rivettmg or punching machines 
In the cylinder A is a plunger or ram B, with two jaws 0 C, to 
which IS attached a crosshoad or horn D, furmshod at one of 
its ends with the cupping die E. The plunger B being forced 
forward by water admitted through a valve by the gearing F, 
the crosshcad advances until it meets the resistance of one end 
of the other crosshead G* at a point H, which is shaped to receive 
J, and at the other it comes m contact with, and closes, the 
rivet, or punches or shears the plate, according to the purpose 
it is used for. At the same time the outside crosshead (or one 
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farthest from the cylinder) is held up against; the crosshoad 
D by two tension lods KK atiaclied to the crosshea<l (r at LL, 
and to lugs cast on the cylinder, the rods rcieoiviug the thrust. 
The horns or crossheads are supported by the through ])inB 
MM, whilst the horn which is attached to the plungoi 11 is 
steadied by the guide N. The nuts 0 0 rogulati^ the distance 
from the face of the cylinder A to the centre lino of tlie cross- 
head G The ram B is always subject to a drawl action 
owmg to the self-acting cylinder P having tlio ac.euimilator 
pressure constantly exerted upon the bhoiildor Q. This power 
comes into action as soon as the water is exhausted through 
the valve F The water-pressure is admitted to the cylinder P 
by the inlet pipe 11, and is exhausted hy the pipe S, hotli being 
worked by a handle 

The dotted lines show the arrangement foi keeping the 
machine up to its work A frame T is fixed to the outer horn 
D, and in this is a j)in V attached to the frame by a iiut W, 
and having on it a roller X, which has a free rotary motion 
The roller is covered with some Hexiblo material, and servos to 
keep the machine m its right place, and up to tlio work Y, 

A form of portable hydraulic nvetter is made which can be 
fixed to a bracket temporarily at any part of a yard where 
rivetting has to be done, that admits of the temporary Bottmg 
up of a portable machine. Where hydvaulie power is a])pli(^d 
to movable machines, the high-pressure water is ec)nv(^yed to 
the machme by lengths of copper pipe twisted spirally, and 
having universal joints, whicli arrangement forms a good elastics 
connection capable of being turned in any direction, Tlu^ con- 
tinuity of the supply to meet the varying positions of the 
machines is ensured by a ball-and socket joint, and by a doubh^- 
right-angled joint, as shown by fig 46 

Where plate-work has to be put togeth(ir abroad, the con- 
ditions of labour render it difficult to ensure thoroughness of 
work m rivettmg, and it is often worth while to set up a small 
hydraulic power installation to rivet by these machines, so that 
the certainty of good work, with the minimum of hand labour, 
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is ensured Where the transport of the heavy weights for 
ordinary accumulators is a difficulty, a high pressure on water 
can be obtained by applying low-pressure water from a cistern 
to the large (or low-pressure) piston of an intensifying accumu* 
lator” already desciibed By means of a portable engine, 
water is pumped into the small end of this accumulator, from 
which it IS conveyed by a high-pressure pipe to the machines 
A pressure of 20 lbs per square inch can be obtained on the 
large end of the piston of the intensifying accumulator with a 
head of water in a cistern of about 40 feet , and as this water is 
not consumed, but remains permanently acting on the laiger 



area, no waste takes place A small tank holding 30 gallons 
« will keep a 6-mch portable rivetter in full work, at a pressure 
of 1500 lbs per square inch 

Hydraulic rivetters are applied with great advantage in ship- 
building, and the results lead to the opinion that the strength 
of the ships which are thus nvetted is increased The best 
authorities are agreed that on machine rivettiiig the stiength of 
the steamships of the future, with their increasing engine- 
power, and with the corresponding stiains and vibrations, 
largely depends. By means of hydraulic rivetters, not only is 
the quality of the work improved, but a labour-saving appliance 
IS employed in a class of work requiring but little skill 
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Ai the London and IvTorth-Western Railway Locomotive Works 
at Crowe, Mr Webb employs hydraulic nvetting machines to 
rivet locomotive boilers and engine side frames. He considers 
that work done by hydranlic machines is superior to, and cheaper 
than, woik done by hand or steam He examined some plate 
work that had been rivetted under a pressure of 47 tons, and it 
was found that the plates had not sulTerod at all by the action 
of the hydraulic rivetter. The ‘‘ drifting of the holes, which 
IS necessary in hand nvetting, ho coiisidored to bo more pro- 
cluotive of injury to the plates than any combined squeeze and 
blow of a hydraulic rivetter. The closeness of the work that 
hydraulic riveLters tiun out has been proved by the fact that 
some portable boilers made by them have been found to be 
steam-tight without caulking The plates in those cases were 
^ of an inch thick, and the rivets g of an incli. The avoidance 
(d caulking is important, as it prevents the interference with 
the close contact of the plates, which occurs sometimes in 
caulking. 

The application to a rivet of a combined blow and squeeze 
(like that obtained from a hydraulic rivetter) prevents the 
formation of a shoulder on the nvot between the plates, such 
as is produced occasionally with ma-chine nvetting, when a 
sharp powerful blow is aj)plied It is desirable to prevent 
shoulders, as they involve drilling out the rivet, and the 
caulking of the joint 

'’[’he action of hydranlic pressure in rivottmg operations has 
been well shown by indicator diagrams taken from the pressure 
cylinders of the Tweddell nvetting machines at the Toulon 
Dockyard. Professor Unwm pointed out (in a lecture on 
Water Motors at the Institution of Civil Engineers) some 
inLeresting features which were exhibited by those diagrams, 
as they differ altogether from those taken from an ordinary 
steam-engine. A steam-engine is actuated by a fluid of com- 
i:)aratively little weight. Water, however, being 500 times as 
heavy as steam, involves the consideration that its weight acts 
with, and increases that of, the piston. For instance, in the 
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case of a nvetter worked from a differential accumulator 
through a 1-inch pipe, the velocity with which the watei is 
forced by the accumulator through the pipe to the nvetter is 
increased or diminished according to the speed of the nvetter 
ram, by which the mass of water m the accumulator cylinder 
and pipe acts both to increase or dimmish the effect produced 
by the ram Assuming, as is the case 111 practice, that the 
motion of the loaded ram of the accumulator is six times as 
fast as the rivettei ram, the inertia of the accumulator load is 
36 times as great as it would be if it moved at the same speed 
as the nvetter lam Further, the force due to the inertia of 
the water passing into the nvetting cylinder is more than 





Fig. 47 


6000 times as great as would be the case if the watei and 
nvetting ram travelled at the same speed, owing to the fact 
that the velocity of the water is 81 times as great as that of 
the ram. This results in the weight of the ram, which closes 
the rivet at each stroke, exerting a force of 300 tons 

Professor Unwin has shown by indicator diagrams the action 
that takes place in a nvetter cylinder Fig 47 is a diagram 
from a nvetter driven by a differential accumulator through 
30 feet of 1-inch pipe It will be seen that whilst the pressure 
is least at the beginning of the stroke, it jumps up at the end 
of the stroke above the accumulator pressure of 1400 lbs pei 
square inch, showing the action of the machine to be favourable 
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to the work to be performed, by slowly closing the rivet at 
first, and then by bringing the maximum pressuie, in the form 
of a squeeze, at the last. The rectangle A g dX. would be the 
diagram without friction and inertia, but the actual piessiire is 
much less, being only the shaded part of the figure. Fig 48 
gives an analysis of the friction. 

The friction of the cup-leather of the nvettor is shown by 
the small shaded rectangle A a & X, and the friction of the 
packing of the accumulator is shown by the small shaded 



rectangle The friction of the water in the 1-inch pipe 

IB shown by the large shaded surface m /c B and this 
friction maintains the safo working of the machine at about 
a foot per second. The two blank spaces a e m and m kf 
represent the stored work in the first half of the stroke, and 
the excess of work at the end of the stroke, respectively, 
which is also shown by fig. 49 

Rapidity and economy result from the us© of hydraulic 
power m rivettmg, as compared with hand labour. Even in 
heavy work, hydraulic nvetters have put in 1000 ll-inch 
rivets in l-iiich plates in an ordinary clay's work of 1 0 hours 
In portable boiler- work the average rate of working is 7 rivets^ 
per minute, and it has been recorded of one machine that 
it put m an average of 5000 rivets a day for several weeks. 
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WiUi atbcjiuiU^ uft»muulv*iU>r ]){)\V(U’ 15 rivoin ptM’ f.an 

b(5 put iti. 

Plate ‘Mi p;m*H the renult uf a. larg(^ munluu' uT ubst'rvaliunn 
tm iu the (M)iuj)a-rativi? Hpo(Hl aiul (amt of woik dotui by porlahk^ 
rivettm.^ niaelunos and ha,iul work. Iti all (aiHcm iho liaiid 
work iH shown in dottod Ilium and that of tlu* nuudmu'S in 
fidl Ilium 

Tlu^ ({uality, (uamomy, and HiqK'riovil.y of Uu' work ixw- 
fornuid by liydraulu* nvoldtnm inditaib^ tliat it will bo nmvor” 
Bally adopiod in tlio futuri' whom wa-tiw-powin* is a,NMdablo, 
or \vdun(^ l.lu^ jionnatunioy of i,lio doniaiid for thi' powtu’ 
justilhm the inslalhitiou of it. Many lutomstinn (^xpinnnunitH 
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havi' Imen uiado by IVobrnsor Kounody on “ Uiviitted Joints/’ 
the resnlts of whieli have bt'on doseribod in papinm Lo tlu^ 
Institution of M(Mdmui(*al hlnj^iniMum. In (unisuhnanji; the 
fitriuii^tli of a joint it is important to notice not only the 
Btraiu at wlueh fraetum takes pL'UHij but also that ai. wbiok 
tlu‘ joint blooms to givo way by Hlip])ing. Jud^iul by this 
standard tlu» niae.hino work was shown to bo ninoh stvon‘>;or 
than tlio liand work. In hand rlvotting ijmudi phdos, it 
was found that sliiiping began at 27 per lanit. of tlio liroakiug 
strain^ whomas in the maohiuo joints the Hlip])ing tUd not 
oominoneo till tlm strain had roaeliod 59 per eont. of tho 
breaking sti^ain, In the haiuhrividdod |4noh platos, slip])ing 
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began al ](> per coni, ol the breaking strain, and in the 
niachinc^-riveited at 28 per cent This appears to show 
conclusivoly that, regarded from a practical point of view, 
ma<‘IuncMnvetting possesses very decided superiority over 
luuid work. In these experiments Tweddoirs machines were 
ustul, n,ntl the pressure upon the rivet-heads was 85 tons 
per scpiare iiudu 'I'he loads per rivet at which slipping 
began were found to bo for 'J-mch rivets single nvetted by 
hatul 2 ^ tons, for •]-ineh rivets double nvetted by hand 3 to 
31 tons, for 7 -iucdi rivets d(mble nvetted by niacliino 7 tons 
Thi' (jorrespundiiig loads lor 1 -inch rivets were 3 2, 4 3>, and 
8 to 10 tuns rt^spccdavoly. It is thought that the load at 
vhu'h visilile slip (‘ouunencos is probably ])roportional to 
the loud at which leakage would occur in a lioiler. 


irVDUAUIdCJ STATIONARY UIVETTKll 

Ing. 50 shews oms of the latest stationary nvetting machines, 
HiH^cially uda]d(Ml for di»aling with mariuo boilers, Tins maohine 
is (itted \s\l\i tlu^ plato-cdoser Bystom, cnusisting of an arrange- 
ment for lUH^Hsuig the ]datos tightly together wliilst elosing the 
rivet. This systmii was first devised by Mr flohu Fielding to 
meid, the r(M|nireineuts of Iho ra])idly-iiu*reasii\g prossures 
whudi wiH ‘0 dmnaudml in (*,onneetion with triide and (piadrnple 
expauHion marine migiues. Those machines (‘an also bo used 
willnml plale-cloHiug, as double or (in some cases) treble power 
mmdutu*s, and can thus deal with a groat variety of work 
besidi^H till* heavy boiler hIioHb. They are made, if roepured, 
with both iht*) main Htandard and hob in stool, cast in one piece 
up to a (‘ortain weight, and beyond this bolted together like the 
illuHtratiom 

Fig. ni shows one of TwoddelFs hydraulic portable rivetting 
macluncB of the direct-acting typo, the power cylinder being 
formed on the end of on© of the arms. It is shown fitted with a 
universal hanger, enabling the machine to be turned and worked 
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in any position without bieaking the joints These machines 
are also fitted with simpler forms of hanger from an eye bolt 
(enabling the machine to be used in a horizontal or vertical 
position) to the compound hanger shown, and they are made 
from 3-mch gap up to 7 feet 6 inches, and even larger 

Fig 52 shows a type of portable iivetter, being the Fielding 



Fig 50 


“lunged” type, which is preferable where it is important 
to have both the rivetting dies clear of the hydraulic 
cylinder, so that they may get into corner work, and rivet 
angle irons on to fiat plates, etc In it, both the rivetting dies 
are clear, and the levers carrying them oscillate on a strong steel 
centre-pin or gudgeon. The hydraulic cylinder and ram are 
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placed at the other end of these levers, and by making the centre 
line of this cylinder follow the radial path of the arms, of which 
the cylinder forms the outer end, connecting rods between the 
two levers are avoided, The result of this arrangement is that 
the machine is in practice as rigid and stiff as if it were in 
one casting. 

The form of hanger of this machine admits of the arms being 
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placed either vertically or horizontally, as shown, and, of emirso, 
in any intermediate position in the same piano. If desired, 
suspension eye bolts only are furnished, suspeiiding the machine 
either vertically or horizontally, but not in any intermediate 
position. By means of the compound hanger, the nvetter can 
be moved into any position, without interfering with the passage 
of pressure water to the cylinder. 
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Fig 53 shows one of Tweddeirs hydraulic vortical boiler 
shell plate bending machines, which is coming into use instead 
of bending rolls The latest machines are capable of dealing 
with plates up to 2 inches thiclc The practical results winch 
are claimed for this machine are that the plate is bent to a true 
curve piactically to the end, and much more completely than is 
possible with rollei machines , that narrow curved plates or 



Fig 52, 


joint strips can be bent as well as complete shell plates , that 
it IS impossible to over-feed, and thereby break, the machine 
Plates can be bent much quicker than by rolls and with less 
labour Less floor space is required, a machine capable of 
bending plates of cold steel 1| inches thick, 13 feet wide, only 
taking uj) a space of 15 feet by 5|- feet It can be placed in any 
position irrespective of shafting, and requires no separate steam 
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engine It is less costly than bending rolls of oquivalout 
capacity. The mode of working is extremely simple The plate 
being placed edge up on small rollers on a level cast-iron floor, 
is hauled through the machine in slioit steps of about d inches 
length, by automatic feed gear, at every stroke of the bending 
die No additional mani]ni]ation by the attendant is necessitated 
by this new arraiigeinoiit , all that ho has to do is to work one 
valvci lever, and the machine takes in the straight plate a.inl turns 



Fig 53 

It out bent to the required curve at one passing through the 
diCvS, Nearly all manual labour is therefore dispensed with, a 
boy to work the valve, and a man to test the curvature as the 
plate issues from the dies, being all that is required. The speed 
of working is sueh that a large plate 1| inches thick, 13 feet 
wide, can be bent with final curve at from 2 to 3 feet per 
minute* These machines are usually made to suit the standard 
pressure of 1600 lbs. per square inch, but can bo made to 
work at any other pressure if desired. 
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Fig 54 shows a Twoddell hydi^aulic Hanger which is designed 
to do the work stop by stop, and following generally, but more 
perfectly, the present hand process, thus making iniiieccssary the 
expensive dies and moulds that arc required for Hanging at one 
stroke of a press They are coiistructod with three hydraulic 
cylinders, two vertical and one horif^ontal The outer vertical 



Fig 64 

ram grips the plate on the segmental block, representing a 
portion of the circumferential flange, while the inner ram in 
its descent turns down the plate. After about ^ feet to 9 feet 
of the flanging is thus done, the inner ram is raised out of the 
way and the ram of the horizontal cylinder advances and 
squares the flange up For flanging boiler fronts the dies and 
guides are removed, and the dome ends and furnace months are 
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flanged by dies of the usual construction. In this case the two 
vertical rams of the same machine are coupled togethei bj the 
top block, thus utilising their combined power 

Fig. 55 shows one of Tweddell’s hydraulic flanging i)resses 
for flanging boiler plates, etc , at one operation It has a main 



Fig. ri6. 

fvnm below with lour vice, or holding, rams for 
«»o-ainst the surface of the upper die. A 
naetimes fitted inside the main ram for 
holding smaller plates which cannot be reached by the outside 
supplementary rams* A water-saving arrangement is shown, 
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consisting of two small rams for moving tlie press table until 
it comes in contact with the work, when pressure is automati- 
cally admitted to the operating cylinders. Whilst the press 
table IS being raised by the small rams, the mam cylinder is 
kept filled by water from an overhead tank, or other low- 
pressure service 

Hydraulic power has been applied to wold pipes made of 
wrouglit iron or steel, and the processes employed result in the 
joint being practically of the same strength as the solid plates 
Messrs Thos Ihggott & Go of Birmingham have devoted much 
attention to this, and the following data are based on their 
expeiience Eivetted pipes of all diameters aie generally made 
m 25-feet lengths, this being found most suitable from long 
experience Welded pipes, from 30 to GO inches diameter, are 
made lu 24-feot lengths, being built up of three cylinders, each 
8 feet long, and joined together with welded external circum- 
ferential butt straps, shrunk on and nvetted , these pipes are 
of especial advantage where external earth pressure has to be 
resisted, as tlie butt straps add additional strength. Welded 
Xiipes under 30 inches diameter are generally made in lengths 
varying from 15 to 18 feet from a single plate, although in 
cases where greater lengtlis are required they can be joined 
together by means of butt straps, as before mentioned, or cir- 
cumferentially welded, so that as far as the length is concerned 
there is nut much advantage in using either the rive tied or 
welded type of pipe. Tliosc pipes are made in thicknesses from 
Jth of an inch to 1 inch, according to the pressures and 
purposes foi which they arc intended 

For lap welded pipes steel, and not iron, plates are mort‘ 
suitable for manufacture 111 every way, possessing all the ad- 
vantages of the latter without its defects It can be more 
readily worked up, is much stronger and more reliable. Tf 
wrought-irou plates are used, they have to be rolled with the 
grain running circumferentially, to prevent cracking ; whereas 
in steel this precaution is unnecessary, as the tensile strength, 
elongation, and contraction of area are almost identical, taken 
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either lengthwise or crosswise of the plute. All plates should 
be uniform, of a line cdoso texture, fioe from blisters, lamiiia- 
tiouB, and other iiiaiks or imperfections due to detective rolling, 
and the surfaces smooth and oven 
d’lio most suitable (piality of steel is Sieiiioua Martin, made 
by the acid open hearth ])rocess, having lengthwise or crosswise 
a tensile strength of 24-27 tons t(» the aquaio inch, with an 
elongation of 20 per cent, iii 10 uiclics, and a luiniinum reduc- 
tion of area of HO ]ior cent Strips 1^ inches wide heated 
umforiuly to a low clieriy red and cooled in water of 82° F. 
slunild stand bending double ni a press to a curve of which the 
inner radius is 1 1 tunes the thickness of the ]ilate, the area of 
cross seutiou of the tost pieces lieing not loss than i inch. 

I'lio longitudinal cdgi's of the plates to he welded together 
are ancuiately jilaueil to form 1 levelled or scarliiig edges, and 
are of studi a width as to (inish to the leipiived diamotor of the 
]ii]i(j. Tlie ])lat<'. IK then rolled up so as to give a uniform over- 
lap eiiual to the tlue.kiicss of the jilate tlirmiglimit its whole 
Iciigdh. The curved jilato is then jilaced on a trolley and the 
laii linated hy water gas under a tuyere fimiaee to a welding or 
bright yellow luiat. 'I’ho curved plate is then run under a 
Hleum luuiiiuor and welded ii)), heing smartly handled, so as to 
get tlie host ellbet out of each boat. 'I’lie heal is ap]>luid rapidly 
and regularly, HO as to iirevoiit injury to the plates from nn- 
iHpial heating. After welding, the pi])OH are re-heated in a 
[urnac.e to a good red heat, and thou ro-velled, to eusnro their 
being perh'c.tly cylindrical. The pipes are then allowed to c.eol 
ill a dry idace wliere snddon ehills will not aU'ect thorn, thus 
allowing them to bo porfoctly aiinoalod. Tlie jiipos are then 
fat'od it) a s])oeial niacluno at one oiinration, thus being left 
{undeetly stpiare with the axis. 


HYUKAULTO DHILL. 

Plate 27 shows a Marc Bonier - Fontaine diroot-acting 
hydraulic drilling tipparatus. It consists of a three-cylinder 
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hydraulic engine connected diiectly to the drill press The 
apparatus is made in various sizes and forms The one illus- 
trated has cylinders inches diameter with a stroke of 
inches, and is designed for working pressuies up to 
1500 lbs per square inch, being capable of drilling holes of 
1|- niches diameter in iron or steel, the drill spindle having a 
feed of 4 inches The apparatus is provided with clip handles, 
so that it may be readily hxod 111 any required position The 
piessure water for driving the engine, and the exhaust watei 
from it, are conveyed through flexible tubing, a stop valve being 
fixed on the valve chest to regulate the running of the engine 
Tins machine is well adapted for stiuctnral work, such as for 
boilers, girders, etc, and also for use in shipyaids for drilling 
holes m i)lace during construction The machine that is illus- 
trated weighs about 85 lbs A larger size, which is capable of 
drilling boles up to 2 inches diameter, weighs about 1 10 lbs. 

Plate 38 shows another form of the apparatus, the motor and 
drill press being separated, the power being conveyed through 
a flexible shaft. In this case tlie engine is bolted to a driving 
attachment, to which one end of the flexible shaft is connected, 
the other end being connected to the drill press. This form of 
the apparatus allows of the engine remaining 111 one place 
whilst any number of holes may be drilled within the range of 
the flexible shaft, the drill press only being moved from hole to 
hole The apparatus, like the direct drill, is ])rovided with 
handles for carrying about. 


MANHOLE GUTTER 

Plate 39 shows a Marc Berrier-Fontaine hydraulic manhole 
cutter for cutting circular or oval manholes of any diameter 
up to 30 inches, in iron or steel The double radial arm which 
carries the cutters is driven by a three -cylinder engine through 
worm gearing The engine has cylinders 1| inches diameter, 
with a stroke of 2 ^ inches. The feed is given to the cutters 
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automatically, the star wheels ou the I'ootl screw engaging with 
a stud on the frame at each revolution. The inacliiiie is hold 
to its work by means of a tension bolt (passing both through 
the frame and the plate to he cut) to a light stool bridge 
bracket ou the other side of the plato The only projiaration 
that IS required for fixing tho machine is tlie drilling of a single 
hole about 3 inches diameter fi'lie nianholo cutter may then 
be fixed in position ready for work. 'L'ho apparatus may bo 
applied m any position, either on work in course of construc- 
tion, or on the plates thouiselves in tho yard 'riie working 
pressure is 1500 lbs per square inch 


HYDEAULIC DEILL AT KT (lOTllAHD TUNNML. 

In the construction of the Ht Gotliard 'runnel, hydraulic 
power was successfully employed for tho ]turposo of rock- 
drilling The Brandt rotary drill was used at tho I’falfon- 
sprung Tunnel on that railway, and more recently at tho 
eastern end of the Arlberg Tunnel. 'I’lie power was obtained 
from two high-pressuro pumps, which were worked by a turbine 
pumping into an accumulator at a pressure of 1200 to 1500 
lbs per square inch. A 4-inch wrought-iron pipe oonvoyeil 
the water to the machine Plates 40 and 41 show tho eoiistruc- 
tion of the drill, as explahiod to the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers The drill M is hollow, and is serowml on to the 
hollow bar Q, which is attached to tho ])lunger 1 of tho mm 0, 
working m the guide cylinder P Upon this guide (and in one 
piece with It) is a spur wheel II driven by the worm J. 'I'lio 
whole machine is movable from the horizontal tube N (to 
which it is attached) by the collar piece F. 'I’he stop cock Z 
in the valve-chest B admits the water into a branch pipe load- 
mg to the motors DE (about 13 h.-p. each). Those drive tho 
worm J, which rotates the drill, at tho rate of from 7 to 10 
revolutions per minute. By opening tho tap Y tho water is 
admitted through the pipe U to the back of the drill plunger 
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I, thereby pressing the drill against the rock with a force of 
from 10 to 12 ions. When the tap Y is closed, the water 
passing through the pipe It drives back the plunger The 
extent to which the tap Y is opened regulates the pressure 
upon the plunger 

The hole can be washed out, to clear it of debris, by closing 
the cock 0 in the pipe leading from the motors to the escape 
hose S The exhaust water from the engines then passes by 
the pipe V into a pipe in the cylinder 0, and is discharged 
through the hollow plunger and drill into the drill hole 

The supporting pillar E" consists of a tube with a plunger 
fitted into it By admitting water-pressure into this tube, the 
plunger head is torced out against the sides of the heading, by 
which the pillar is set fast The plunger can be withdrawn by 
means of a two-way cook. The pillar and drills are carried on 
a trolley, and are counterbalanced so as to be in equilibrium 
when the pillar is not fixed. 

The Brandt hydraulic rock drill has been successfully used 
in the construction of the Simplon Tunnel, and an account of 
this was given in The JEngmeer for January 1895, The 
employment of percussive drills worked by compressed air, 
01 of rotary drills worked by hydraulic power, has engaged the 
attention of those who have to carry out work of this kind, 
and Messrs Brandt & Brandau adopted hydraulic drills when 
contracting for the Simplon Tunnel, the makers being Messrs 
Sulzer Brothers of Winterthur. 

Plate 42 is a longitudinal section of the type of drill adopted 
for the Simplon Tunnel, through the drill cylinder, showing one 
of the hydraulic motors in elevation, Fig. 4 is a horizontal 
section through the motors, and fig. 5 shows two drills at work. 

In Plate 42 the post or column on which the drills are 
carried is shown at W. They can slide along tins or be turned 
to any angle, and are then fixed in position by the clamp Y. 
The fixed plunger S^ stands on S, which is the base of the 
machine. On this plunger slides the cylinder L, which through 
the rod E presses the drill 0 against the rock which is being 
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bored. Twin hydraulic motors C and D, working up to 
25 h-p, are fixed by screws to the base S. The pistons 
of these motors E drive two cranks, set at right angles to one 
another, which turn the same shaft, on which there is the worm 
This turns the worm-wheel Q, which rotates the cylinder li j 
and E is connected by grooves and feathers with the pressure 
cylinder L, so that by its means a rotary motion is given to the 
rod N and the drill 0, which makes from six to ten revolutions 
per minute 

The cylinder L, and consequently the drill, can be moved 
forward 2 feet 2^ niches, until it assumes the position shown by 
dotted lines m figs 1 and 2 It is then moved back, and N, 
which consists of a series of pieces, connected by very quick- 
running screws, is lengthened These pieces, as well as the 
drills, are made of drill steel 2| inches diameter, with a |- inch 
hole running through the centre, to allow water to pass to the 
end of the drill. This is widened out to 2| inches diameter, 
and has three well-hardened saw-shaped teeth When blunted, 
the drills are partly ground and partly milled. The column W, 
which serves as support for one or more drilling machines, 
consists of a cylindrical tube, whicli by hydraulic pressure is 
Tery firmly fixed between the sides of the heading With this 
object, there is a differential plunger with a piston at the open 
end of the tube. By means of a two-way cock the pressure 
water can he made to force the plunger either in or out, so 
that the column can be securely fixed or loosened immediately 

To work the machine, the column is first secured m position, 
the drills are then placed as may be desired, being turned by 
means of the universal joint in their base, and they are then 
clamped to the column by V. The movable end of the pressure 
mam is then connected to A, and the motors started by means 
of the valve B By partially closing this valve, the speed of the 
motors may be regulated as desired. On the top is a two-way 
cock for moving the pressure cylinder L, and consequently the 
drill, backwards and forwards, and there is also a regulator 
Yalve for regulating the pressure of the water from the main 
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SO that the pressure 011 the drill may be increased or diminished 
according to the hardness ol the rock When this has been set, 
the advance of the drill is automatic. 

The water which has served to drive the motors can still be 
used to wash out the bore-hole, as it can be passed through the 
tube H into tlie hollow rod and the drill, where it serves to 
keep the teeth from being clogged by powdered stone, which it 
washes out through the space between the rod and the sides of 
•the bore-hole. The supply of this water is regulated by the 
cock G, and all that is superfluous passes out through a hose, 
which conveys it to the drain. The working pressure varies 
from 375 lbs, to 1500 lbs. on the square inch. 


HYDEAULIO RAM. 

The hydraulic ram is a machine of great simplicity, which 
enables the power of a fall of v^ater to be used directly to raise 
water to a height greater than the fall. 

The principle of its action is the elementary dynamic law 
that the energy of any body in motion will be absorbed, and 
consequently the body will be brought to rest, by any resistance 
which opposes its motion if such resistance acts through a 
sufficient distance 

This principle affords a particularly suitable way of using the 
power of a fall of water, when the work required to be done is 
pumping water or compressing air, as the work to be done 
affords a suitable resistance to absorb the energy of a mass of 
water. The mass of water is provided by the contents of a pipe 
of suitable length conveying water from the source of supply to 
the machine, which is placed in a tail-race. The machine, as 
ordinarily constructed for small quantities of water, is an iron 
box in which are two valves, usually called the pulse or waste 
valve, and the discharge or delivery valve. An air-vessel is 
mounted over the delivery valve, and the delivery pipe takes 
off from this air-vessel Through the waste valve the water 
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issfa|H\s into tho tail-raco lor a nliort timo (usually 
liotwoou ono and two BtHMUids). The eontontM of tho pipe 
duritij^ thiH tmu) atupiiro a certain velocity, and wlieu tho 
pressure on tlie valve cauHod by tlio head duo to this velocity 
is sidliciont Ui raisin it, it does so and closoB tho valve. The 
water, haviiu^ then no other outlet but the delivery valve, 
opiniH tins valve and Hows through it agaiiust whatever pressure 
there may ho in tho air'-vosBol, until the resistauco oUbred by 
tins pressure has ubHorboil all the energy of the column of 
watei, and has so brought it to rosb A certain rollux of the 
waUu' thou Lakes pbujo, which opens tho waste valve, and the 
uyt'le, of operations is repeated. Tho water bo inunped into tho 
air vi^ssol is tUseJiargod through tho delivery pipe in a 
coutiuuouH Htreani. 

Maehlium made m this manner work very well when suit-* 
ably prop(n’ tinned, hut it has not boon customary to use 
waste valv(‘H larger than 4-iuch diameter, as the shutting 
IB accomplished with very considorahle violence. This is 
easily understood when it is considorod that, even if it were 
cdosed by a proBsuro which continnod constant, its velocity 
would be at its maximum when the valve shuts, and in tho 
a(dual case tho la'OHHuro continually mcreasos in amount, so 
that vvlieu tlio valve BhutB, it is many times as groat as when 
tho valve began to move. 

It has boon attomptod to reduce this violence by elieckiug 
tho speed of tho valve by balance weights, springs, anti 
similar cuntrivaiicos; but it is evident that it must be very 
detrimental to tho ollicioncy of the machine to delay the 
shutting of tho valve, because the narrow orilico of the nearly 
closed valve diocks tho how of tho water, and so wastes the 
energy which has boon imparted to it in the same way as, by 
the slow closing of a sluice valve, all the energy of the water 
llowing in a main may be wasted, and the water may be 
brought to rest while closing the sluice. This difficulty has, 
however, been removed by the device, due to Mr H. D* 
Pearsall, of providing a space into which some of the water 
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flows during the closing of the waste valve. The velocity 
of the water escaping by the waste valve is not then 
increased while the valve is closing, and the valve may, 
consequently, be closed as slowly as desired, and so without 
violence, and thus it became practicable to make very much 
larger valves 

The special object Mr Pearsall had in view was the con- 
struction of rams which might be available for the largest 
engineering works , but this had hitherto not been attained 
The difficulties, however, appear now to have been overcome 
by means of this and various other improvements which have 
been introduced by him 


PEAPSALL^S IIYDEAULIC ENGINE. 

Plate 43 shows a sectional view of Pearsall’s hydraulic 
engine, of which the following is a general description — In 
place of the waste valve D of the ordinary hydraulic ram 
there is an annular sliding valve and in order that the 
opening and shutting of this valve should be made exactly in 
the pre-determined tunes, it is moved by a cam h which is on 
a shaft Ic turned by a small auxiliary engine L The cam is so 
formed that the motion of the valve is dead slow at the instant 
of shutting, and so closes without any concussion Wlien the 
valve d is open, the water escapes freely through it into the 
tail-race, and the water column 111 the flow pipe B acquires 
velocity and momentum. As the valve e closes, this outlet is 
cut off, but the flow is not interfered with, as the water can 
rise freely 111 the chamber w, which is full of air, the air 
escaping as the water rises through the valve n The quiet, 
slow closing of the valve, therefore, does not cause any loss of 
useful effect. The size of this chamber is so proportioned that 
it is not filled with the water entering it until a short 
time after the mam valve is quite closed. The air valve n is 
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enclosed in a tube o; Iho dopUi which i\, projocLs into ther 
chamber can bo vcgnlatod by a screw. If it is allowed to pro- 
ject a little into the chamber, the laycn- of air in tlu^ chamber 
above the edge of this tube cannot (‘scapo through the air 
valve If, on the contrary, the tube is raised till its edge is 
iliish vith the roof of tbo (’hamber all the a.ir escapes through 
valve ?/. Snp])osing the tube to 1)0 in the latUn* ])Osition, the 
water on lilling tbo chamber o])ons the valves e iind Hows into 
tlio space y, wind i eonnnunicates with a larger air vessel (not 
shown) from which the delivery pii )0 takes the water to an 
elevated reservoir. The a.ir valve n is (dosed by the How of a 
small part of the water vip the tulic past a float attached to 
the air valve 

Usually the jiosition of the end of the tuho 0 is a little 
below tbo root of the chamber, and then a little air is com- 
pressed by the column of water and ontors the air-vossel with, 
or rather in advance of, tbo water. The object of this is to 
keop the air-vossol roplonisbod with air, and for nso in the little 
auxiliary engine /, whkdi, as already statc^l, niovt's the mam 
valve d. 

The flow of the water past the valves e into the air-vessel 
against tho iirossiiro existing there, gradually retards and finally 
arrests the column of water in tho pipe 15. This is accomplished 
without any internal blow, and without any rise of iiressure 
exceeding (except by a few lbs.) that in tho air-voasoL This 
has boon proved by indicator diagrams taken by an ordinary 
indicalor from tho chamber vk 

The water having, by this static resistance, boon brought to 
rest after a considerable interval of tune, tho main valve is 
again opened, tho air valve falls open, and tho chamber m is 
emptied of water and again filled with atmospheric air through 
this valve. 

Engines of a similar type have boon iiBod also for compress- 
ing air. This is accomplished by lowering tho tube 0 still 
further below the roof of the chamber, and so preventing the 
escape of a larger proportion of tho air which was in the 
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diambor In compioasiiig aii, the chamber vi is larger or 
smaller, so as to hold more or less fiir, according to circum« 
stances — chiefly depending on the amount of the fall. The 
quantity of air is in all cases regulated with any degree of 
exactness by the position of the tube 0 

Such engines could be used for very large water powers, 
taking the ])lace of a combination of water wheels with pumps. 
It will be an advantage to sulistitute one such simple machine 
for the combination of two machines, and as it involves only 
one transformation of power instead of two, a much higher 
efficiency results The efflciency actually obtained has been 
over 70 per cent m pumping water. In compressing air the 
dilieronce is even more striking, as these machines have given 
an efflciency of over 80 per cent, 

Herr Pfaehler employed water at the Sulzhach Alteiiwald 
Colliery, near Saarbiiicken, to transmit the power from a 
steam-engine at the surface to actuate pumps at the bottom of 
a shaft 306 yards deep The steam-engine has a cylinder 
53 inches m diameter and 61 5 inches stroke, connected with 
pressure plungers 9 inches in diameter and the same stroke. 
These plungers are brought into connection with an under- 
ground pumping-eiigme, consisting of four pressure pumps, 
with plungers 6 inches in diameter and 66 inches stroke,, 
arranged in pairs, and put in motion alternately by the surface 
plungers. Between each pair of plungers (which are connected 
by a crosshead) is placed the working plunger of one of the 
mine pumps The engine at the surface transmits the effort of 
each plunger through its rod tube to the corresponding pair of 
pressure pumps under ground, and this actuates the working 
plunger connected with it, either drawing or forcing water, the 
other pair acting conversely The water is forced into an 
air-vessel, and thence through the rising main m one lift to the 
surface, the power supplied by the descent of water in one 
column being nearly sufficient to effect its return in the other. 
The tubes were proved to 100 atmospheres. The working 
pressure on the underground pumps (due to the difference 
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iH'twtM'n ilunx ami thoao ol Ilio pumps at Uie siirface) ia 

:'•() .i.tuu)K]ili(>,n>H, .md Mio hydrostatic head in the rods is 
II r al tniihplusK's Tlio total working pressure, uichuliiig friction, 
I'l 77 atinosjdioH'S, or ahout 1155 lbs. per square inch The 
I'lij'iui' us worked at a speed of 10 dotihlc strokes per minute, 
lilt' thdivi'ry of water hoing eontiiiiious. Careful observations 
ui'it' made in order to ascertain the work absorbed by the 
fuflioii of tho didoient parts of the luachinory, and it was 
found to ho from 20 to 20 per cent, of tho total power 
dt'Mdniied. Tho olToctivo work of tho pumps, at 10 double 
sltitlvtss per niiuute, was 100 h-p, and tho indicated h -p of the 
eii"iui', uitli a mean pressure of 20 lbs per square inch on the 
lti!<loi), wa.M lIiO h.-])., which gives a combined ollicioncy of 75 
pel fflll 


rUMlTNG ENGINES 

I ’lute 44 shows a longitudinal section through an Elswick 
liyilrnulie ongino, which is described in Messrs Lloyd and 
Uaudcock’H book on Gunnery as follows • — 

A i.H one of the low-pressure steam cylinders, B, one of the 
hn’h-preKsnro cylinders Tho low-pressure jnston is connected 
{by means of two inston-rods D, one passing on each side of the 
high •pruHSiiro cylinder) to the same crosshead as the single 
pistou-voil D, from the high-pressure piston. The crosshead is 
nine k<yod to tho plunger-rod K. On tho forward stroke of the 
pliHigor, a charge of water is forced through the first delivery 
valve F. Half this charge is required to fill up the space 
which wmild otherwise be rendered void by the advancing 
plunger ; the other half-charge is forced up the secctad delivery 
valve T1 and into the pressure pnpe. On the return stroke, 
1,ho water on the other side of the plunger is forced through the 
valve 30, and another charge is drawn up through the suetion- 
valvo into the pump. The sectional area of the rod K is just 
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half that of the pump cylinder, hence the deliveries of the 
forward and backward strokes are equal. Connecting rods 
from the erossheads drive a shaft which works the slide valves 
M Ml of the steam cylinders by means of eccentric gearing 
The hydraulic governor is shown at P, and the relieve valve 
at N. The handle Gr is provided as a means of either closing 
the suction valve or limiting its throw 

Copper pipes were, m the earlier days of hydraulic machinery, 
oxclusivoly used for the supply system, but the Elswick firm has 
rocontly introduced piping of inanganeso bronze, and as this is a 
stronger material, its use has had the very important lesult of 
reducing the weight of the piping — a very serious item when 
copper pipes only are employed. 

Plato 45 IS an Elswick compound condensing pumping engine 
for producing high pressure hydraulic power The engine is of 
the vertical inverted pattern and has three cylinders, one high 
pressure and two low pressure. In line with each cylinder and 
coupled direct to its piston rod is a pressure pump, having a 
plain plunger, each pump being provided with suction and 
delivery valves and air-vessels on the suction. Pins in tlie 
motion blocks at the junction of the piston and pump rods 
take connecting rods winch are coupled to a three-throw crank 
shaft, the cranks being placed at equal angles A liy-wheol is 
lorovided at each end of tlio crank shaft The distribution of 
Bteam in the cylinders is effected by slide valves, which are 
^vorked by separate eccentrics. The surface condenser is 
formed as part of the engine framing, and the air and circnlat- 
iiig pumps are worked from the piston rods by vibrating levers 
as ill ordinary marine practice. The engine can be arranged as 
a triple expansion one if desired 

This type of engine has advantages where space is hnutect, as 
it occupies loss room than a horizontal engine of tlie same 
power. 
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PITMPINC} ENGINES EOK MINES. 

The i^roat depi,]! Lo wliicli mines are worked at Uie prosont tiiuo 
iuvuIv(>H arrauo(uncutiS for pumpiii[f wu-ier from them oilior than 
by power or by comprossotl air. Electrical energy trans- 

mitUul from the surface to pumps in the mmo is one metliod, 
but this system is beyond tlio scope of this book to deal with. 
Hydraulic* power is tho remaining one which m largely em- 
jdoyiMl, and a good illustration is afforded by referring to a 
iHMceut lUHtallatioii carried out by Messrs Easton & Go., of 
Ihitli, for the Tasmania Gold Mining Company, who wished to 
increase tho depth of their existing shaft from 718 feet to 918 
feet, which involved increased pumping power. Tho dilliculty 
in lixing a new engine was that the shaft would not admit of 
another sot of spear rods lieing installed. Furthermore, it was 
desired to make use of a spare set of pumps winch were at the 
mine. The arrangement adopted was us follows * — A liydraulic 
motor was fixed at the 718 foot level, working by means of 
spear rods the pumps at the low level, and driven from a now 
engine at the surface placed lu an ongme-house some distance 
away from tlu^ shaft, tho water being carried to tho hydraulic 
motor ill tho shaft through solid drawn stool piping, tho exhaust 
being returned to tho suction tank at tho engine houBo. 

ongiue (shown on Elate 46) is of tho usual tiuplo-oxpan- 
sion, mvortod-oylindor typo, having cylindors 25 inches, 40 inches, 
and 69 inches diameter by 42 mches stroke, the pumps being 
placed directly holow tho crosshoad, and in lino with tho piston 
rod, Tho crosaheads are provided with two gudgeons, and are 
connected to Uie crankshaft by double connecting rods of rect- 
angular section. The crankshaft is built ii]) and made in t^'vo 
pieces bolted togotber by a coupling for facilitating transport, 
The cylindors at tho back are supported on massive ^cast-iron 
frames of box section, which also carry tho pumps. 4 ho inter- 
modiato-prosBuro and low-pressure cylinders are eacli supported 
on two sfcoel columns in front, The two middle columns are 
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comiectod by a cast-iron box girder, which carries the front 
side of the high-pressure cylinder, and the three cast-iron 
columns at the back are connected by distance pieces The 
cylinders aie entirely separate so as to allow of free expansion, 
and are jacdcetted throughout. The high-pressure is fitted with 
a piston valve with inteinal expansion valve The intermodiate- 
pressuie is fitted with a fiat slide valve with an expansion 
valve on the back ; and the low-pressure cylinder is fitted with 
a double-ported slide valve. The intermediate-pressure and 
mam valve, and the low-pressure valve, aie supported by balance 
cylinders on the top, so as to reduce the stress on the eccentric 
rods The pumps and valve boxes are of cast steel, with 
phosphor bronze rams and valves and seats The bedplate is 
cast in halves, bolted together, and is of box section As the 
thrust on the guides came rather high up on the back columns, 
the latter are supported by diagonal tie rods from the front of 
the bedplate The front columns are also braced diagonally to 
prevent vibration. The engine is provided with a large flywheel 
on each side. The starting gear and all cocks are arranged to 
bo worked from the lower plattorm, but may also be worked 
from the second platform. 

A complete system of lubrication is arranged for eoiitmuous 
working The engine is fitted with a throttle valve, which is 
shut by a knock-out governor when the speed exceeds the fixed 
maximum It is also shut when the accumulator on the mam 
roaches its top position. In ease the main should burst, the 
valve 18 also shut by a weight which is normally held up by a 
small plunger connected to the delivery pipe. It will be seen 
that the tlueo platforms fixed round the engine give easy access 
to till the parts. Steam at 170 lbs pressure ^is supplied from 
four Cornish multitubular boilers, 6 feet 3 inches diameter and 
20 feet long. A surface condenser with air and circulating 
pumps, driven by a small horizontal engine, is to bo fixed 
behind the engine. Provision is also made for exhausting into 
the atmosphere if necessary. The water is delivered from the 
pumps at a pressure of 2100 lbs. per square inch. 
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THE WOETHINGTON PUMPING ENGINE. 

Where pumping engmos are of the crank and Ily-wlieel 
type, the pump-pistons move at a variable speed according to 
the angularity of the connecting-rod, and the quantity of water 
that IB delivered varies at each instant, from zero at the ends of 
the stroke, to a maximum about half stroke, when the pistons 
arc moving with the same velocity as the erank-pm This 
variable delivery produces a change of velocity in the rising 
main, and whore the ongane is pum])ing through a long mam, 
or ono which coiitaius a largo body of water, very severe 
pressures are caused in the pump by the changes of velocity 
and the inertia of the water. This variation of pressiiro is 
compensated for by air-vossolfi, otherwise the pressures set up 
in the piinqi are sullicioiitly groat to fracture the rising mam or 
pump-work. In cases wlicre (tlirough tho heavy piessures in 
the air-veasols') dillioulty exists in retaining the air, advantage 
is experioiuiod in adopting a puiiii) in which the delivery nf 
water is con, slant, and is not controlled by a cruuk and lly- 
wheol. Tho “Worthington” form of pump fiiHils the con- 
ditions referred to, tho delivery being uniform at all parts of 
the stroke. There are two i)umps, eacli doulde acting, tho How 
from one dovetailing into tho How from the other. Tlio steam 
cylinders are direetly in lino with tho luinqis, and there are no 
cranks or llywhools. This Hystem has boon adopted in pump- 
ing oil in America, whoro, owing to the great length of tho 
mains and their smallnoss, tho head on tho punqis is all due to 
friction. When oil was forced witih pumps whose motions w('re 
controlled with cranks, such excessive pressiiros wero set u]), 
owing to tho chango of velocity in the mains, and eoiiHequeut 
inoroaso of friotional head, that tho jiiiios wore contimmlly 
bursting. 

Tho Worthington Ihimp Company, limited, have recontly 
installed ono of the latest Worthiugtqu high-duty endues for 
the East London Water Works, the engine being construoted 
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by Messrs James Simpson & Co of London, who have been 
long identified with Worthington engines The duplex pumping 
engine invented by the late Mr Heniy E Worthington 
(without the compensating system referred to hereafter) has 
been acknowledged to possess reliability and simplicity, but at 
the same time it admitted of improvement m the direction of 
economy m the consumption of steam. To accomplish this 
through the usual medium of a fly-wheel, or other device, 
wherein the momentum of a moving mass is utilised for the 
storing of energy, would be to have deprived the duplex engine 
of its characteristic advantages. 

The Worthington compensating system permits of the 
cutting off of the steam 111 the cylinders, and its subsequent 
expansion to any degree or extent, thus giving to the diiect- 
acting engine the advantages, as regards economy due to 
expansion, that are obtained by the fly-wheel engine, without in 
any way adectmg the duplex principle. 

This improvement marked an important advance in the 
direct-acting engine, as instead of being confined, as before, to 
the steam expansion due to the relative ratios of the cylinders, 
it can now be run at such ratios as are found to be most 
economical , in other words, any point of cut-off in the cylinder 
can be used. Plates 47, 48, and 49 show, in general and 
sectional elevation, the most recent type of engine with this 
compensating system. The attachment to accomplish this 
(marked A) consists generally of two oscillating cylinders 
supported from the main frames, and containing plungers which 
are attached to the piston rods between the steam and the 
water ends. These cylinders are connected by pipes, and are 
filled with water or other fluid, to the surface of which air is 
admitted at a pressure suitable to the duty to be accomplished, 
for the purpose of inamtainiiig a constant load at a practically 
coiibtant pressure on their pistons through the medium of the 
interposed liquid, by means of an interposed differential 
accumulator. These plungers act in such a way in respect to 
the main engine as to resist its advance at the commencement 
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of the stroke, and to assist it at the end, the air meanwhile 
exerting its unvarying influence at each end of the stroke. 
The two cylinders act in concert, and, being placed directly 
opposite each other, relieve the crosshead to which they are 
attached, and the engine, from any lateral strain. 

At the beginning of the stroke, when the compensating 
plungers form with the piston rod the smallest angle, their 
influence is greatest, gradually decreasing as the steam pistons 
advance until mid-stroke, when their influence is ml. Having 
passed the mid-stroke, the pressure within the compensators 
exerts itself to assist the motion of the engine, increasing at 
the same ratio as it decreased at the beginning of the stroke 
The successive positions of the compensating cylinders are 
shown by fig. 6, Plate 50 Fig 1, and the curve, lig. 5, shows 
the retarding influence m the first half of the stroke and the 
accelerating influence in the latter half of the stroke, and it will 
be noticed that this power increases almost in the exact ratio to 
the decrease of the power of the expanding steam. 

The diagrams from the three steam cylinders arc shown 
by figs. 1, 2, and 3 on Plate 50, the water or resistance 
diagram taken from the engine being shown by fig 4, while 
figs. 7 and 8 show the combined diagram of the steam, the 
water, and the compensator loads, from which it will be seen 
that the propulsion diagram shown by the line W W is almost 
uniform, and, taking into consideration also the effect of the 
momentum of the moving parts, the result is almost perfect. 

It will be seen from an examination of these cards that any 
number of expansions can be obtained, resulting in the highest 
economy. 

To return now to the compensating system. Ey thus 
alternately taking up and exerting power due to the different 
angle in which their force is applied to the line of motion of tlie 
plungers, these compensating cylinders in effect perform the 
function of a fly-wheel, but with the economical difference that 
they utilise a pressure of compressed air instead of the energy 
of momentum. Their action is readily controlled, and their 
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power may not only be proportioned to the work to be done, 
but IS unaffected by the speed of the engine, and the same 
amount of expansion can be obtained by the engine whether 
running at a speed of 1 0 or 200 feet per minute, or whether 
running at 5 or 50 revolutions Tins latter feature affects 
favourably the economy of the engine when applied to any 
service where the demand is irregular or intermittent 

The force of the compensating cylinders can, at the will of 
the attendant, be thrown on or off the engine instantly, and 
without the cut-off mechanism becoming disarranged. In order 
to limit the size of the compensating cylinders, the pressure on 
the plungers within these cylinders is produced by connecting 
this cylinder through hollow trunnions with a differential 
accumulator, the upper part of which is in direct connection, 
through the fiir chambor, with the water pressure. By this 
moans the water jiressiire within the compensating system is 
multiplied to such an extent as may bo found desirable The 
prossiue m the force mam results in a uniform piopiilsion of 
the water column, and an alisoluto control of the speed of the 
engine, without recourse being had to any automatic governor 
or other devices. Should tlie forco mam or distributing pipes 
burst from any cause, no accident can occur to the engine 
itself, as the loss of pressure m tlio main would result in a 
corresponding loss of power in the compensators, and, should 
the pressuro be entirely withdrawn, the engine would be unable 
to cQinideto its stroke and would come to a dead stop. 

These cylinders are arranged with the high-pressure steam 
cylinders bolted directly to the (iradlo nearest the pump end, 
with the intermediate cylinders next, there being an intervening 
space between the high and the intermediate-pressure cylinders. 
The low-pressure cylinders are bolted directly to the inter- 
mediate cylinders, and are thus at the extreme end of 
the pump. 

In the arrangement of piston rods, it will be seen that the 
high-pressure piston rods are directly coupled to the pump rods. 
Between the high-pressure cylinders and the pump end there is 
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power may no! only be proportioned to the work to be done, 
but IS unaffected by the speed of the engine, and the same 
amount oi expansion can be obtained by the engine whether 
running at a speed of 10 or 200 feet per minute, or whether 
ruuniiig at 5 or 50 revolutions This latter feature affects 
favourably the economy of the engine when applied to any 
service where the demand is irregular or intermittent 

The force of the compensating cylinders can, at the will of 
the attendant, bo thrown on or off the engine instantly, and 
without the cut-off meohaiiism becoming disarranged In order 
to limit the size of the compensating cylinders, the pressure on 
the plungers within these cylinders is produced by connecting 
this cylinder through hollow trunnions with a differential 
accumulator, the upper part of which is ni direct connection, 
through the air chamber, with the water pressiu’e By this 
means the water ])ressure within the compensating system is 
multiplied to such an extent as may be found desirable The 
pressure 111 the force main results in a uniform in-opulsion of 
the water column, and an absolute control of the speed of the 
oiigino, without recourse being had to any automatic governor 
or other devices. Bhonld the force mam or distributing pipes 
burst from any cause, no accident can occur to the engine 
itself, as the loss of pressure in the main would result in a 
corresponding loss of power 111 the compensators, and, should 
the presBuro be outiroly withdrawn, the engine would be imable 
to (!om])loto its stroke and would come to a dead stop 

Thoso eyliiidors are arranged with the high-pressure steam 
cylmdors bolted directly to the cradle nearest the pump end, 
with the intermediate cylinders next, there being an intervening 
space between the high and the intermediate-pressure cylinders 
The low-pressure cylinders are bolted directly to the inter- 
modiato cylinders, and are thus at the extreme end of 
the pump. 

In the arrangement of piston rods, it will be seen that the 
high-prossure piston rods arc directly coupled to the pump rods. 
Between the high-pressure cylinders and the pump end there is 
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a crosshead, to which are attached two side rods connecting to 
the low-pressure pistons. The piston rods between the 
intermediate and low-pressure cylinders work through long 
metallic sleeves, made an exact fit to the rod, thus doing away 
with two stuffing boxes and the friction attendant upon them 
These sleeves, after many years’ experience, have boon found 
most satisfactory. This arrangement of the piston rods permits 
of the examination and withdrawal oL any of the steam ])istons 
without in any way dismantling the engine itself 

The steam, in passing from one cylinder to the next, goes 
through re-heateis (marked B) situated below the Ingh and 
intermediate cylmders, where it is rc-hoated by live steam at 
full boiler pressure These re-heaters are fitted with brass 
tubes, the heating steam passing through them being in connec- 
tion with the steam jacket system, and passes in succession 
through the steam cylinder jackets and re-hcators. 

The steam valves of these engines, instead of working upon 
the usual seat, forming part of the cylinder casting, work upon 
separate cast-iron linings carefully turned nut and forced into 
the main cylinder casting. Tins system enables their with- 
drawal and repair in the event of the lining hecomiiig out. 
The steam passages m these liners are carefully cut out on a 
milling machine to standard gauges and templates, as are also 
the edges of the valves themselves, thus oiiHiiring an absolute 
uniformity and interchangeability of all the valves in the 
engine, which would otherwise bo impossible, owing to the 
liability of the ports to shift their position in casting. 

The steam pistons are fitted with adjustable packing rings 
made in segments, and expanded by moans of an undulating 
flat spring placed between the ring and the body of the jiiston. 
The rings are carefully scraped into position, and are made as 
light as IS consistent with proper strength and ample bearing 
surface, so as to reduce the friction and wear to a minimum. 

The valve motion of these engines is a modification of the 
Corliss type, made specially applicable to direct-acting pumping 
engines, and with certam improvements which are only pos- 
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sible wiih this type of machme. The cylinders are arranged 
with two admission valves on top, one at each corner, which 
also serve as cut-off valves, and two exhaust valves at the 
bottom, placed at either end of the cylinder. The four valves 
are operated from a central WTist plate, supported from a 
bracket bolted to tlie steam cylinder The wrist plate is 
moved through the medium of links and rockshaft from the 
crosshead to the opposite side, in the ordinary manner of the 
duplex valve gear. The exhaust valves are opened and closed 
by links connecting the cranks on the valve spindles directly 
with the wrist plate 

The steam admission and cut-off valves, on the other hand, 
are connected by links from their cranks to a secondary four- 
arm crank, which is fulcrumed on the wrist plate, hut which 
receives its motion from its own side of the engine This gives 
the ollect of a broken-link or knuckle-joint connection between 
the admission valve and the wrist plate, which results in the 
valves being opened by the motion of the wrist plate proper as 
derived from the opposite side of the engine, and closed by the 
secondary motion carried through the fore-arm crank, and 
derived from their own side of the engine. 

By this arrangement the cut-off is as rapid as can be desired, 
and homg without trip motion, releasing, or other devices, the 
valve gtiar is exceedingly simple, and capable of very wide 
adjustment. The point of cut-off may be varied at will, and 
each valve can be altered separately while the engine is in 
operation, by the simiile turning of a screw 

The operation of the valve motion is very easy and noiseless, 
while being accessible at every point, as it is all placed on the 
outside of the engine, having none of the parts between the 
itoam cylindcn^B. 

COMPENSATING CYLINDERS. 

These consist of four cast-iron or steel cylinders, which are 
provided with large trunnions carried in bearings on the mam 
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ingine frames. The compensating cylinders coniam single- 
Lcting cast-iron plungers winch have chilled and ground 
lurfaces. These plungers are screwed into T heads or thrust 
nns which work in bearings carried on the cross-head attached 
;0 the mam piston rod. Thus, with the motion of the piston 
’od, the compensating cylinders are oscillated back and forth 
)y means of their plungers, which run in and out of the 
3tiifiing boxes 

The compensating cylinders are always under constant 
pressure, hence there is an equal load on the compensating 
plungers at all points of the stroke, and the actual olTect of this 
force on the piston rod of the engine is determined by the 
v^anous positions of the compensating cylinders during the 
stroke. The closed ends of the compensating cylinders are 
connected by ports which pass through the trunnions to a 
central distributing pipe which is in connection with the 
differential accumulator. 

The stuffing boxes of the compensating cylinders through 
which the comj)eiisating plungers work, are packed with 
metallic packing, which may be ooiiBidorod as pracLically 
permanent. 

The proportioning of the componsating cylinders to tlie 
horse-power of the engine is snch that in all Worthington 
engines practically the same pressure is carried in the high- 
duty attachment ; hence all those parts are reduced to a 
staudard form of construction, the only difforoiKio being m tbo 
diameters necessary for different horse-powers* 

Professor John Goodman has given coiisidorablo attention to* 
the conditions which obtain in the working of a plunger pump, 
and he conducted a series of experiments at the Yorkshire 
College, Leeds, with an ordinaiy plunger donkey pump, siudi as 
IS in common use for feeding boilers. The results wore brought 
before the Institution of Mechanical Enginoors in February 
^ 903. He referred to difficulties that used to bo experienced in 
the early days of the petroleum industry in America, in pump- 
ing the oil through long pipe linos, and that the problem was 
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solved by the introduction ol the Worthington engine, which 
minimises the fluid shock 111 the pipes by means of the direct- 
acting or freo-piston pump, m which tlio pump plungers 
gradually come to rest and to pause at each end of the stroke, 
thuvS preventing any sudden change in the velocity of the fluid 
When shock ” pressures, however, are sot up, even ^vlth short 
lengths of pipes, many problems arise which are much greater 
than can bo accounted for by ordinary theories When a pump 
is fitted with an air or vacuum vessel on the suction pipe, 
many of the phenomena dealt with in this paper disappear, but 
the object of the investigations was to study the effects of 
“water ram’’ m pipes, and also how the ‘"slip” or the “dis- 
charge coefficient ” of a pump not fittod with a vacuum vessel 
was affected under changes of outlet, s])eed, and length of 
suction By the “slip” is inoant the diHbroiico between the 
volume of water actually pumped, and the volume displaced by 
the pump plunger, a common assumption being tliat “slip” 
causes a small loss attiibn table to leakage, or to air entrapped 
in the water In the exporimonts recorded in this paper there 
wore circumstances under which tlio pump actually delivered 
more than 50 per cent more water than that calculated by 
the displacement of the plunger, although, of course, tlio useful 
work done cannot bo greater than that indicaLed in the pump 
bariel, less Irictiou. 

Ill the case of a pump having a suction pipe of the same 
diameter as the plunger, the water will, under normal con- 
ditions, move with the same spt^ed as the plunger, and will bo 
acc, derated and retarded in the same inaimor. II once the mass 
of the water in the suction ])ipo may bo regarded as a part of 
the mass of the reciprocating parts, and therefore the suction 
or negative prossuro rc(piired at tlio beginning of tho stroke to 
accolerato tho water, and the positive pressure set up at the 
end of tho stroke when the water is retarded, can be readily 
calculated. If the area of tlio suebion pipe be less than that of 
the plunger, tho water in the pipe will move with a corre- 
spondingly higher speed, and tho above-mentioned pressure (per 
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mut area) will be increased iii Idio diiecl proporkon of the area 
of the plunger to the area of the pipe Altliougli many of the 
data recorded in this paper may apply only to a small pump 
like the one experimented with, they deserve to be studied. 


DAVTS PUMPING ENGINES 

Fig. 56 shows pumping engines made by Messrs Davy 
Brothers of Shofliekl Those engines are of an improved throe- 
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cylinder type, which the makers consider offer many advantages 
over the fly-wheel type. The steam cylinders are three in 
number, coupled up by connecting rods to a three-throw crank- 
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shaft, the tail rods of tlio cylinders being coupled direct to the 
three pump plungers The three cylinders enable the engine 
to have a very equal turning moment, and, at tlie same tiino, 
the valves can bo sot with an early ciit-oir. The throtLlo valve 
IS connected to a lianding lover in front of the press attendant, 
who can not only instantly stop and starL the pumps, but can 
regulate the speed to exactly suit the requirements of the work 
under the press, whereas witli the ordinary fly-whoel pumps the 
engine must he started aomo time before forging actually begins, 
and must be kept running until the end of forging operations 
With the three-cylinder arrangomont tlic pumps will bo stand- 
ing probably quite one-half of this time, this alone resulting in 
a considerable saving of steam 

In the most recent typo of this press tho pumps are only one- 
half to one-quarter tho capacity re([uirod by presses fitted with 
ordinary valves and working at tho same speed, as by an 
improved form of valve tho pre&sdioad can be lifted about 1 2 
inches for every revolution of tho pumps, and can ho lowered at 
tho same speed on to the work, whore it can rest with its own 
weight, or (^.an ho made to contiinu3 its stroke under pressure 
from tho pumps witliout pause, Tho whole of these operations 
are controlled hy ono singh) lever and two mitro-soated valves, 
the whole arrangom(3nt l)emg of the simplest form ])oBsiblo. 

Tho supply water to tho pump Buctiou is conuoctod to an air 
V(3 hsg 1 under a ])roHHuro of about GO lbs, per scinare inch This 
low-prosHur(3 water is also connected to tbe main press cylinders 
when the press is being raised or lowered, This amuigemont 
of supplying pressure water to tho pump suction enables very 
much smaller pumps to bo used, as it enables them to rim at a 
very groat spcKjd without shook. It lias, moreover, a further 
advantage, which is that the wliole of tho water used is sealed 
and never eomos in contact with the atmosphere, It remains, 
therefore, perfectly free from dirt or grit, a matter of no small 
importance in places where forging presses have to work, in 
maintaining tho valve faces free from wear, and in prolonging 
very materially the life of the packing leathers, 
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THE GEEATHEAD SHIELD. 

lie consiruciion of tunnels through water-bearing forma- 
ts) 

IS has been greatly facilitated by the adoption of a lining of 
riron or steel segments, which, when completed, form a 
tinuous cylinder, in the execution of which woik hydraulic 
/er plays an important part The late Mr Greathead's 
ae will always be associated with the introduction of the 
3ld (as it has been termed), the first use of which was in the 
striiction in 18G9 of the small tunnel at the Tower, 
igned by the late Mr Peter Barlow Following this, a 
rt length of tunnel, 8 feet in diameter, was constructed in 
'0 for the Broadway Pneumatic Eailway in Hew York, 
another was afterwards made in Cincinnati Those, 
lough not subaqueous, were carried out by means of shields 
boiler plate), similar to the Tower Subway, and propelled by 
ill hydraulic presses. Cast segments are employed in recent 
iks. In a paper that was read at the Institution of Civil 
^ineers in 1895, by Mr Greathoad, an interesting historical 
ount IS given of the system, and a description of the work in 
nection with the construction of the City and South London 
dway, which was at first proposed to he made from King 
lliam Street in the City on the north, to the “ Elephant and 
3tle” at Hewmgton on the south, Subsequently, parlia- 
utary powers were obtained to extend the line to Islington 
the north, and to %tockwell and Clapham Common on the 
ith Eefcrence can only be made here to the work relating 
jcially to the construction of the tunnel by the shield, in 
lich hydraulic power was so advantagooiisly employed for 
cing the shield forward, whilst compressed air prevented 
,ter entering the tunnel. 

The first shield of the eighteen used on the City and South 
udon Eailway was almost identical in its design and con- 
’uctioii with that shown m figs, 57-59, which represent a 
leld for the 10-foot 6-inch tunnels constructed between the 
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‘^Elephant and Castle and Stockwell. It consists of a cylinder 
6 feet 11 inches long, of steel plates in two thicknesses of | inch, 
each nvetted together to break joint with rivets countersunk on 
both aides. This cylinder was bolted to a strong ring of cast 
iron at the front end, and to this ring were bolted the plates 
and channohbars forming the face, and the adjustable steel 
cutters The latter were so attached that they could be 
adjusted to cut out the excavation to the same diameter as 
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or widor tiliaii, l/ho Riool oylmder following them ; the latter 
proviniou hoiiig iioueasary for passiug round curves in any 
direction either horizontal or vortical. In the face was provided 
a rectangular opening with iron doors upon rollers for sudden 
closing It was, however, found in practice almost impossible 
to maintain those doors in working order, so they were 
Buhsoquently removed and roliaiioo was placed on timbers cut 
and kept ready for dropping into the channels placed for the 
purpose at the sides of tlie doorway. These were always used 
when work was suspended at a face, or when wet material was 
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encountered pending the provision of appliances for dealing 
with siudi inatenal. The inside of the cylinder in rear of the 
face was lined with massive cast-iron segments , and to these 
were bolted, as shown 111 fig 57, six hydraulic presses of 
G] niches diameter The presses were connected with two 
hand-pumps, for forcing the shield forward The same pumps 
served also to run the rams back into the presses. To the 
projecting ends of the rams were attached long shoes for 
currying the pressure on to tho solid part of the cast-iron 
tunnel-liniiig without bimgiug any bending strains upon the 
rams, or undue pressure on the tunneHlangos. The rear end of 
the shield, for a length of 2 foot 8 inches, consisted only of the 
steel cylinder , and within tins the cast-iron segments forming 
the tuimol-liiiing wore put together. 


IIYDRAIJLIU PRESSES IN THE SHIELD 

The hydraulic presses m the shields used m the City and 
South Loudon Railway wore sujiplied with water from two 
cisterns placed msido tho sliield liy haiuhpumps, one on each 
side of tho platform in the shield, lig. 57. These hand-pumps- 
generally forced tho shield forward in aliout ton mmutos, 
overcoming tho skin friction and tho resistance due to wedging 
and cutting the clay in the face Tho proBSure varied botwoon 
600 lbs. and 1800 lbs. ])or sipiaro incli, dcponclmg upon tho 
number of jirossoB in use, Uio projoctiuii of the cutters, and 
wlioLlior the tunnel was being driven in a straight lino or on a 
curve. A reversing valve enabled the rams to bo driven back 
by the same pumps either singly, in groups, or all together, 

The exeavalion is oflccted by forcing forward the shield by 
the hydraulic rams until a space ocpial to its own diameter is 
formed, and at each advance a length is completed equal to one 
of tho rings of tho lining of the tunnel. Several descriptions 
of tunnels which have been constructed by means of tho 
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Greathead shield are recorded, but reference will be confined to 
the most recent one, which is the Baker Street and Waterloo 
Railway, particulars of which were given to the Institution of 
Civil Engineers in 1902, by Mr W. 0. Copperthwaite and 
Mr A li Haigh, and in a paper by Mr Hardington A Bartlett 
in 1903. 

The following is a description of the shield tliat was used 
for constructing the tunnel under the Thames through very 
open ballast charged with water. Its outer casing consistKS of 
a steel cylinder 13 feet in external diameter, having the lower 
part in front cut away, in curved form, from a maximum height 
at the cutting edge of 3 feet, leaving a hood or cover above an 
open invert. The middle portion covers the rams, and the 
back part forms the tail or erecting-space for the iron tunnel- 
rings. The edges, at the front of the hood, arc bevelled at an 
angle of 45” to form a cutting edge. A circular box-girder, 
10 feet 1 inch in internal diameter, together with a middle 
vertical girder within it, form the main frame or rib of tlie 
shield. The several thicknesses of steel skin at the hood are 
connected by nine circular rows of cuvets 1 inch in diameter 
and of 6-inch pitch, with their outside heads countersunk, and 
one row of 3-inch pitch close to the bevel of the cutting edge. 
The six longitudinal joints of one layer of the skin break with 
those of the adjacent layers Cover-strips run the whole length 
of the shield over the outermost six longitudinal joints. Nine 
gussets connect the side plate of the box with the skin of the 
shield The whole length of the shield is 9 feet 8^ inches; 
which may be divided into* mam body 5 feet, tail 2 feet 
6 inches, hood 2 feet inches. Within the mam body, behind 
the circular girder, is the cast-steel ring bearing the fouriecn 
hydraulic rams, each 6 inches in diameter, clustered at the 
lower parts and set in pairs laterally (figs. 4 and 6, Plate 61). 
Ordinarily the lowest four were not brought into use, six or 
more of the remaining ten being suitable and sufficient for 
diiving the machine Each ram was capable of being actuated 
independently. The ram-cylmders, of cast steel, are 1|- inch 
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k, and have a stroke of 20 inelies. All the cylinders, pipes, 
^es, and connections were adapted to stand a hydraulic 
isure of 2400 lbs., and were tested to 3500 lbs , per square 

I 'Working-prossure was supplied to the rams by an 
nsifler, having a cylinder V inches in diameter, fed by the 
don Hydraulic Power Company’s water from thoir mams 
ihe Embankment, at about 800 lbs. per square inch; and 
pressure on the piston was transmitted by two plungers 
dies in diameter to the water in communication with the 
s The calculated multiplication is 4^, and an effective 
It of 3 IS allowed. The usual average pressure in the rams 

II driving was about 1300 lbs. per square inch Mr 
Llott describes the method of constructing the tunnel of the 
0 railway in London clay as tollows : — 

ho Groathoad shield consists of three main parts- — The 
mg edge ; the skin , the cylindrical jack casting, 
he cutting edge is of east stool made in throe sections bolted 
thor, and is of slightly larger diameter than the skm of the 
Id in order to facilitate the progress of the shield through 
clay. 

lie skin IS composed of a half-inch cylindrical stool plate, 
et long, made in throe sections with butt-joints, and half- 
cover jilatos, extending from the cutting edge, to which it 
istoned with countersunk set screws, to about 2 feet 9 
es behind the back of the jack castings, forming what is 
vn as the “ tail ” of the shiold. The object of the tail is 
ipport the ground and protect the miners whilst erecting 
ron. 

10 ring of jack castings is made in six sections bolted to 
other and to the skm and cutting edge, hard wood pack- 
being used in the horizontal joints. 

isides alfordmg a firm foundation for the jacks, those eastings 
tly strengthen the shield, and, indeed, are its chief support, 
ctwoen the jack castings and the cutting edge is a steel 
hragm consisting of two ^-ineh plates, the duty of which 
give stiffness to the shield and maintain it in shape. 


(; 

i 
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The shield is driven forward by hydraulic rams or jacks, 
eight in number, each 7 inches in diameter ; the requisite 
pressure being obtained by means of an air-engine or iiu 
tensifier, fixed to the shield, which is supplied with air at a 
pressure of 60 lbs per square inch, and which intensifies the 
pressure, forcing water into the rams at a ton (2240 l])s ) 
per square inch 

A flexible pipe connects the compressed-air main in the 
tunnel with the shield, and the mtensifior draws its water from 
two tanks fixed on the shield, one on either side. 

The shield is fitted with an oak grouting rib made in sections, 
having strips of leather nailed to it at the outside edge, and 
projecting about I inch beyond the oak all round. This ring is 
held in position by the rams, and serves two purposes : firstly 
(as its name implies), to keep the grout in whilst grouting up , 
and secondly, to distribute the pressure of the rams evenly 
over the segments of the tunnel lining 

As the shield advances it clears out a circular space somewhat 
larger than the outside diameter of the steel lining of the 
tunnel, thus leaving an annular space which is filled with a 
grouting mixture consisting of three of blue has hmo to one of 
clean sharp sand. The grouting machine is shown in figs 60 
and 61. 

The grout is mixed to a proper consistoucy in the cylinder, 
the hd of which is then closed and made air-tight. Compressed 
air is brought from a compressor by a small iiipo into the 
machine, and the grout is forced out and dischargod through a 
flexible hose into the annular space to bo filled. By moans of 
paddles worked by a handle the mixture is kept stirred, and is 
prevented from setting. 

In Mr BartletUs paper a useful Table (p. 158) is given, 
showing the force required to drive a shield. 

The Griasgow Harbour Tunnel, which was completed in 1895, 
affords a good example of the employment of tho shield. There 
were three tunnels connected to shafts on the north and 
south sides of the river. These shafts were, for the most part, 
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16 feci in iuteriial diamelor. The Iwo outer ones arc used for 





vehicular traffic, and are level from shaft to shaft, with elevators 
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(described elsewhere) to raise the vehicles to the surface on 
either side The centre tunnel, for foot iiassengers, is con- 
structed with a gradient of 1 in 3 from tho shafts, and with 
stairs m them, which obviates the necessity for elevators 

The tunnels were constructed in boulder clay from tho south 
shaft about a third of the distance across the river. An 
interesting description of the vaiious operations 111 connection 
with these works was published in Bngvmcnng on tho ooin- 
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pletion of the tunnels, and the following information is derived 
from that source. 

The shield which was adopted for the construction of the 
tunnels is a modification of the one first used, being some- 
what strengthened, although there were no indications during 
the carrying out of the works that this was other than 
precautionary. 

The outer shell was Vl feet 3 inches and measured 8 feet 
G inches from cutting edge to back. The cutting edge had a 
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siiffoiung ring on Uio diaphragm There were two sliding doors 
6 feet by 4 feet 2 inches, but it was at no time found necessary 
to close the doors. Inside the diaphragm there was at the top 
and bottom a girder for stiffening the shield. On the platform 
there were two hand pumps for woiking a series of thirteen 
small hydiaulic rams, 7 inches m diameter with a stroke of 
2 feet. Immediately behind the diaphragm was a series of 
cast-iron segments abutting against each other and forming a 
complete circle. The hydraulic cylinders were bolted to these 
and through the skin plating of the shield For grouting 
behind the tunnel plates there was a grouting pan about 
2 feet 6 inches by 18 inches From this pan there was a 
hose-pipe with an iron end-piece and nozzle The grouting was 
done under a pressure of 50 lbs. to the square inch Both 
shields wore made by Messrs Markham & Co , Chesterfield 


HYDEAULIC BEAKE, 

A brake or buffer can be made by enclosing a volume of 
water in a cylinder that is provided either with a perforated 
piston or with a small pipe connecting each end of the cylinder, 
which admits the passage of water slowly from one end to 
the other. Such an appliance admits of wide application in 
arrangements of machinery where the absorption of suddenly 
arrested energy is required In working the starting and 
reversing gear of marine-engines, the piston-rod of the steam 
cylinder is continued and forms the piston-rod of a hydraulic 
brake cylinder, the ends of which are connected by a small 
pipe through which the lliiid is pressed backwards and 
forwards. When the piston begins to move, the resistance 
of the brake is at a minimum, increasing with the motion of 
the piston (as the square of the ^ speed) till a maximum is 
reached, which is adjusted by means of a cock. 

Mr Alfred A. Langley devised a ^^lydraulic buffer stop^^ 
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for the purpose of preventing accidents due to tiaius over- 
riuimug terminal stations, or dead ends, on railways, and 
arising either fiom the failure of the brakes, defects in the 
machinery, or carelessness in not leducing speed. A descrip- 
tion of this was given to the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers in 1886 

The principle on which it is based is the application of 
hydraulic resistance by the use of a piston working in a hori- 
zontal cylinder filled with water, and fixed in lino with the 
buffers of the rolling stock. Plate 52 illustrates tins appliance. 
Pigs. 1 and 2 show a sectional elevation and plan of tho 
general working arrangements The piston-rod A working 
in the cylinder B is of solid steel, 3| inches in diameter, and 
13 feet 1 inch long over all Upon its extremity is fixed 
a bufier head, similar to those of the rolling stock. In its 
normal position (ready to receive a tram) it projects 0 foot 
from the face of the cylmder, allowing 2 foot for the con- 
struction of a fixed stop, as shown at L. This consists of 
four permanent-way rails placed transversely across the front 
end of the cylinders, two over and two under the piston-rod, 
and connected together by a loose girder through which tho 
rod passes. The cylinder B is shown in sectional plan by 
fig, 5. It IS 4 feet 7| inohes long, cast with a flange on each 
end, and bored out to 12 inches diameter, with 2^ inches 
thickness of metal Covers are boltod to both lluugos, and 
are fitted with hydraulic glands, with cup leather packing, 
for the piston-rod, which passes through both ends of tho 
cylinder. An india-rubber ring 1 inch thick is fixed round 
the rod on each side of the piston, to form a cushion between 
the piston and the cylinder ends, the piston being turned to 
an easy fit The constant (circumferential clearance between 
the cylinder and the piston is 0'38 of a square inch. In 
addition to this constant space, a gradually diminishing area 
of passage has been contrived, whereby a uniform resistance 
is maintained throughout the stroke. This is accomplished 
-by a wrought-iron scrip C, 3 inches wide, fastened by stud- 
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screws along each mncr side of the cylinder They project 

of an inch into the cylinder at the commencement of the 
stroke, and taper up to 1 ]^ inch at the rear end. This 
wrought-iron strip fits into a corresponding slot lU inch deep, 
which is cut out in each side of the piston 

When an impact takes place, the piston is forced backwards. 
The clear space between the tapering strips and the slots in 
the piston becomes less and less, as sliown by the diminishing 
areas of the waterway (the thin rectangular strip with the 
hatching) m sections GFE and D, so that, notwithstanding 
the diminishing speed, an equal amount of resistance is main- 
tained until the tram is at rest. The waterway of G is 4 96 
square inches, of F is 3*18 square niches, of E is 1’40 square 
inch, and of D is 0 08 of a square inch. By means of adjust- 
ing screws, applied to gauge plates, the proper sizes of the 
openings through the pistons were determined by experiment 
The cylinder is kept constantly filled with water by a supply 
pipe H fixed to the fiont of it When released, the piston is 
drawn forward again into its original position by the action 
of a counterweight I, suspended in a pit under the forepart of 
the buffer by a |-inch chain, which passes over a fixed pulley 
J under the cylinder, and is attached to a crosshoad K upon 
the back end of the piston-rod. This crosshoad has a wheel 
on each side (as shown in detail in fig 4) running along a 
guide path. The counterweight is composed of cast-iron discs, 
with a packing of felt between each, and a packing of mdia- 
rubber between the bottom eight and the holding bolt, to 
take the first strain upon the chain, when the buffer is struck. 
Each buffer is designed to work separately, in order to avoid 
the unequal compression which might occur if two were con- 
nected by a cross-head. 

It has been found by experiment that a train having a speed 
of at least eight miles an hour is brought to a stand with less 
than a 4-feet stroke. The theory of the action of the stop is 
considered to be, that its resistance varies as the square of the 

velocity of the train, while the momentum of the train also 

II 
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vanes as the square of its velocity, so that the piston-rods 
will be forced hade, on impact taking place, through the same 
actual stroke (approximately), whatever be the velocity. 


HYDEAULIC POWEK APPLIED TO GUNNEKY. 

The revolution which was brought about in the construction 
and working of guns when breech-loadiiig was adopted for 
muzzle-loading, and when cordite was substituted for gun- 
powder, has been recorded in the papers of Lord Armstrong 
and Mr Vavasseur at the Institution of Naval Architects iii 
1887, and by Sir Andrew Noble at the same institution m 
1899. Messrs E. W. Lloyd and A G Handcock (formerly 
in the Eoyal Navy and in the Koyal Artillery respectively, 
and now connected with Elswick) published in 1893 an in- 
structive and interesting book on Guimary. From the fore- 
going sources much of the following information is obtained. 
In referring to this subject the name of Mr G. W. Eendel will 
always be identifiod. 

The greater weight of the guns, and the increased rapidity 
with which they could be fired, called for the introduction of 
appliances capable of utilising these advantages which hand 
power could not possibly accomplish Sir W. G. Armstrong, 
"Whitworth & Company (as the Elswick firm is now called) 
have brought to a high state of perfection, both in regard to 
design and manufacture, the hydraulic apparatus which is now 
indispensable for working guns, either afloat or ashore. It will 
be only possible to refer to this matter briefly, although the 
subject is one of great importance and interest 
There is now no navy of importance in which the large guns 
are not worked by hydraulic power. The advantages of the 
system may be summarised as follows- — 

(1) Hydraulic pipes can be “ led ’’ all over a ship without 
oausing heat. 
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(2) If a pipe IS damaged, no explosion can take place, and it 
IS easy to discover where the damage exists, 

(3) Hydraulic machines can be applied directly, as elevating 
presses, lifts, etc., without the interposition of gearing, and they 
work in perfect silence 

(4) The non-elasticity of water is of particular convenience 
in the application of hydraulic machinery to gun-mountings 

(5) The hydraulic system lends itself, in a way impossible 
with steam, air, or electricity, to arrangements for combining 
recoil presses with means for running the guns in and out. 


DISAPPEAEIHG- GUNS, 

In 1864 Colonel Moncrieff utilised the energy of recoil to 
bring the gun down into a protected position behind an 
earthwork, at the same time storing up energy to raise it again 
into the firing position by a “hydro-pneumatic’' disappearing 
mounting, the principle of which is as follows — When the 
gun IS in the firing position, it is kept up by the liquid being 
at sufficient pressure to force out the ram of the recoil press. 
This pressure is obtained by compressed air, contained in a 
separate compartment, but acting directly on the liquid. 
When the gun is fired, the liquid is forced through recoil 
valves; thou, instead of passing into an exhaust chamber, as is 
usually the case, it passes into the compressed air chamber and 
further compresses the air This latter action only helps to 
absorb the recoil to a slight degree, the principal recoil- 
absorbmg action being the usual one of forcing liquid through 
the small apertures provided by the valves. A mixture of 
glycerine and water has been found to be the best liquid for 
hydro-pneumatic mountings, as compared with water or oil 
If water is used the interior of the press and air chamber 
would rust. 

When the energy of recoil is absorbed, the gun ought to have 
descended into the loading position. The air will he highly 
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compressed, but it cannot force the liquid back into the recoil 
press, because the recoil valves are “ non-return.’’ A pump is 
always provided by which the liquid can be pumped from the 
recoil press into the air compartment, and the gun can thus bo 
brought down without firing , or, if the recoil fails to bring it 
down sufficiently, it is only necessary to give a few strokes to 
the pump The gun is loaded m the down position, and then 
laid for the object, sights being used for training, and means 
being provided by which the elevating gear can be set so as to 
give any desired elevation to the gun when it is up 111 the firing 
position. When all is in readiness a valve is opened and the 
liquid is allowed to pass from the air compartment to the recoil 
cylinder, the ram is therefore forced out and the gun rises. 
As it approaches the firing position, the gun automatically 
closes the inlet valve, and comes to rest gently. The gun 
having been previously laid, it can be fired directly it is up, so 
that it should only be above the pit for a few seconds. 

After many systems had been experimented with, the hydraulic 
recoil press on Mr Vavasseur’s plan was adopted for the English 
services, and nearly all over the world. Oil is used in the 
presses , that which comes from Eangoon best fulfils the required 
conditions. Fig, 62 represents the Vavasseur recoil buflers as 
originally fitted to 6-nich gun mountings F F^ are the pistons ; 
G the piston-rods, of which one, G^, is fixed to the rear, and 
the other, G, to the front of the lower carriage H H are the 
rifled grooves into which fit the studs J J on the rotatory 
valves KK The figure shows the arrangement in the firing 
position When the gun recoils, the oil in both cylinders has 
to pass from one side to the other of the pistons ; but as the 
piston-rod G^ enters its cylinder, and the piston-rod G leaves it, 
some of the oil in the left-hand cylinder must pass over to 
the right-hand cylinder L, so that both cylinders may continue 
to be entirely filled with piston-rod and oil. The passage of 
the oil takes place through the connecting-pipe M; past tho 
non-return valve, which it forces open against the spring, 
through the passage 0 ; and into the cylinder L, 
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If tlio by-pass valve P (fig 63) is open, in order that the 
gun may run out again after recoil, a certain amount of the 
liquid will pass through it when going from one cylinder to the 
other. During recoil, the valve K gradually closes the orifices 
(J Q through which the oil has to pass, the shape of the valve 
being calculated with a view to obtaining a uniform velocity of 
liquid. When the gun is m, it will run out again automatically, 
if the by-pass valve P is opened, for there would then be a 
passage for the liquid through the hole E But if the by-pass 
IS closed, the liquid is locked up in the cylinder L, for it cannot 
re-pass the largo valve M, the piston-rod G cannot therefore 



Fig. C2. 


enter its cylinder. Again, if the gun is running out, it can at 
any moment be chocked by shutting, or controlled more or less 
by opening, the by-pass valve. 

In connecting the piston-rods to the slide brackets, the nut 
S should not bo screwed tight up, but should be left slightly 
slacked back. This allows a little play, and relieves the piston 
rods from strains 

Fig. 04 represents the recoil press of a quick-firing gun, fitted 
with valve key and controlling ram. It is on the tension 
lirinciple, T being the piston, and U the valve key. The piston 
rod is attached to the horn 6 on the gun, and the same rule as 
given above in connection with the piston-rod nuts of Vavasseur 
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carnages applies here. The recoil cylinder X is generally made 
of forged steel, and, to save space, is screwed into a bracket Y, 
forming part of the cradle. V is the controlling ram, Z the 
small radial hole to admit the liquid into the cavity in the piston 
rod during recoil, W is the plug for adjusting the action of the 
controlling ram, and ^ is the bronze ring dovetailed into the 
steel piston, to prevent, or rather to avoid, seizing between 
the piston and cylinder 

The cleaning and loading of guns are also performed by 
hydraulic power, several systems having been devised for tliat 
purpose, particulars of which are given in detail in the book 
on Gunnery by Lloyd and Handeock. 

The hydraulic engine, which is tlie source of pressure, always 



Pig. 63. Fig 64. 

consists of a pair of engines, generally coinpound, arranged in 
tandem. An illustration and description are given on page 136. 

For land defences, hydraulic and hydro-pneumatic gun 
carriages have been constructed for raising and lowering guns, 
so that the loading is done at a low level under the protec- 
tion of a fortilication, the gun being raised above the parapet 
to be fired 

To work the turrets of a battleship no power is bettor than 
hydraulic to meet the essentials of rapid movement, together 
with a slow one of great steadiness. The system of engine 
adopted in the British service for this purpose has never varied 
except in detail. Three oscillating cylinders, each with a ram, 
drive cranks set at 120'* with each other. The slide valves of 
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the cylmdeis are worked by rods from an eccentric point m the 
trunnions. There is a reversing valve to each cylinder, but 
all three reversing valves are worked by one shaft, and this 
shaft IS controlled by hydraulic cylinders, known as the 
“starting and reversing” cylinders. 


JET PEOPULSION 

The application of the hydraulic jet to the propulsion of 
vessels has been the subject of experiments of a more or less 
practical form, and of patents dating as far back as 16G1. 
During recent years the system has been tested by the con- 
struction of several vessels which were propelled by hydraulic 
jets, with the result of producing much controversy amongst 
experts 111 naval matters A paper by Mr Barnaby (read 
before the Institution of Civil Engineers in 1884) gives 
a descriiition of an experiment in the construction for 
the Admiralty of a torpedo boat by Messrs Thorneycroft. 
This was fitted with a turbine propeller, and the design of 
this boat provided for utilising as much as possible the 
velocity of the feed-water. Just in front of the pumps the 
bottom of the vessel had a sudden jump upwards from the 
stern and towards the bow end. At this point the bottom 
IS formed into a great scoop, which gently rises to the inlet 
of the pump, which is placed at an angle to reduce the effect' 
produced by the change of direction of the foed-water entering. 
The velocity of this entering water causes it to rise in the 
scoop, and the vanes of the pump are adjusted to pick up the 
water without shock, and gradually to accelerate it to the speed 
of discharge. The peripheral velocity of the pump is 66 feet 
per second. The energy acquired by the water is utilised by 
discharging it through noaizles to orifices in the vessel above 
seaJevel These nojsdes are 9 inches in diameter, formed of 
copper pipes bent to a radius of 18 inches, and so pivoted 
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that either end can be presented to the discharge orifice in 
the side of the vessel. The amount of water passed through 
the pumps in fifteen seconds is equal to the whole displace- 
ment of the boat. The water is discharged at a velocity of 
37*25 feet per second (about 1 ton per second being discharged 
with a lift of 21] feet), the speed of the boat being 21 4 feet 
per second (or 12 65 knots per hour). Careful experiments 
were made by means of a thin plate 1 inch square, attached 
to the end of a lever and placed m the jet, just where it 
left the nozzle The pressure on this plate was recorded by 
a dynamometer attached to the other end of the lever, and 
the lever was arranged so as to enable the plate to bo shifted 
about, and the j)ressure to be recorded over the whole jet 
The mean pressure was found to be nine-tenths of that in the 
centre. Professor Eankme^s formula for the efficiency of the 
jet IS as follows — 


10 V 8 


Efficiency of jet = ^ ^ 
~ 


0 

2 ^ “" 2 ^ 


/== 0374; 

w = weight of water discharged in lbs per second ; 

V — speed of vessel in feet per second , 

s = slip or acceleration imparted by the propelling apparatus , 
g ^ 32'2 feet per second. 


When the energy of the feed water is lost the waste per 

second may be expressed by / ^ , / being a multiplier 

whose value may range from an insensibly small fraction to 
unity, according to the suddenness with which the velocity of 
the feed is checked 

The efficiency of the jet was found to be 71, and of the 
pump 46 The efficiency of the jet and pump combined was 
33, this being the useful work of the jet divided by the effec- 
tive h.-p. The total efficiency was *25, this being the useful 
work in the jet divided by the indicated h.-p. 
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A comparison of the offioiency of a jet propeller with a screw 
propeller was made by Mr Barnaby as follows — 

Sciew Boat Eflicicnoies • — Kugiue, 77 y screw propeller, 65, 
total, 5. 

Hydraulic Boat KlHcioncies — Engine, 77, jet propeller, *71 ; 
pump, ’46 , total, *264 

The principle of hydraulic propulsion has been applied to 
lifeboats, and Mr Barnaby described one m the Prooeedings of 
ilia Insl/duPion of Oivil limjincdrs in 1897 The chief reasons 
for adopting hydraulic propulsion wore that, while a paddle or 
^crew would be much exposed to injury from floating wreckage, 
01 fioin striking the bottom, an internal propeller would be m 
a position of great security, and the inlot to the pump, being 
placeil amidsliips, is always immorsod however much the boat 
may pitch. The lifeboat described by Mr Barnaby was built 
by Messrs Thorneycroft, of Chiswick, for use at the Hook of 
Holland. The hull was of galvanised mild steel. An engine 
actuates a crank on a shaft which works a turbine 2 feet 
C inches in diameter (made of gummetal). The inlet pipe to it 
IS of steel and the discharge pipes are of copper. The jets are 
controlled by handles on deck, and can be directed either ahead 
or astern, so that the vessel can bo managed by the jets 
although it has a rudder (which can be triced up with buckles 
provided for the purpose) and steering gear. At a speed of 
9 knots about a ton of water per second was disehavgod l)y 
•the jets. 


HYDliAULIC JET VOR PILE SWKIHG. 

Mr De Burgh gives an interesting account of the use of the 
hydraulic jet for pile sinking in the Proceedings of the Institu- 
Mon of Giml UngineerSy 1902, in coimoction with the construc- 
tion of bridges in New South Wales. The operation of sinking 
was performed by forcing water through orifices cast in a shoe 
placed at the bottom of the pile into the strata through which 
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the pile was to be sunk. Experiments were made to determine 
the best positions for the orifices, and it was found that a 
central orifice of 2 inches in diameter, and 4 orifices of J- 
inch diameter, placed round, and a few inches from, the central 
orifice, provided the most effective arrangement m sand and 
soft clay. The water jet was supplied by a pump on the 
surface, capable of delivermg 260 gallons of water per minute, 
at a piessure of ICO lbs. per square inch The water was 
pumped into the pile itself, no internal pipe being used. 
Although the pump was capable of working up to a pressure 
of 160 lbs. per square inch, tins pressure was not required, 
and, in fact, the pumping plant could be dispensed with whore 
a large supply of water could be obtained at a much lower 
pressiu’e. When sinking through sand the water pressure was 
only about 5 to 7 lbs per square meh, but when clay was met 
with the pressure rose to upwards of 50 lbs. per square inch 
An air lock was provided for the purpose of removing drift 
timber, etc , which might be encountered in sinking the piles, 
the compressed air for which was supplied from an air com- 
pressor m the usual way. When the air lock was being applied 
a man descended and cut a passage for the piles, the sinking of 
winch was continued by the water jet. 

The principle of the jet is utilised for the distribution of 
sewage efiluents, or impure fluids, over the surface of bods 
composed of gravel, broken stone, clinker, or other material, 
through which the fluid trickles at a definite rate. Air remain- 
ing in the interstices of the material constituting the filter hod, 
the organic or other impurities m the fluid, are acted upon by 
aerobic bacteria, and purified One arrangement is called the 
“ Candy Sprinkler,” which is shown by Plate 53. The fluid to 
be distributed over the bed enters by the feed pipe A, through 
ports F^, passes into the revolving cylmder B, to the perforated 
arms E (the perforations being on one side only), and discharges 
from them in jets, causing the arms and cylinder to revolve, 
and the fluid to be sprinkled over the surface beneath. The 
arms E come into action at once, but the arms E receive the 
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GEEATHEAO’S INJEOTOR HYDRANTS. l‘]\ 

fluid when it rises to the level of, and flows over, the com- 
pensating sill C. As will bo seen, the arms arc supported by 
suspension rods K, attached to a hoad-pioco G (oounected by 
suspension rods <T to the cylinder B), which revolves on a steel 
pivot Id, round the supporting column F. The whole rests 
on a base plate 1) having a groove for a ball-bearing sealed 
with mercury. 

The author has designed an apparatus to automatically 
regulate the discharge of fluids to these sprinklers by utilising 
the flow to turn a small undershot wheel which works an 
arraiigeniont of gearing connected with a revolving dish, in 
the bottom of which are outlets that come into operation at 
dofiiiito periods during which the fluid has a free discharge 
through them. 


GUEATIIKAD’K INJECTOR TiyDEANTS. 

Mr Oroathead porfectod an appliance by which a jet of 
water from a high-prcHSuro mam is passed into a stream of 
water from a low-pressure main, which causes the stream of 
low-pressure water to bo earned to a greatly increased height. 
If the lines of motion of the two currniits wore identically the 
same, so that no loss was stustainod from eddies, the force com- 
municated to the mass of water at the low velocity would 
rojirosont exactly that which the high-presauro water had lost. 

Plate 54 shows one of tho Oroathead “Injector Hydrants” 
as aiipliod at tho Royal Albert Docks, London. 

Many oxporinieuta have been made to ascertain tho quantity 
of higli-pressuro water that would bo required to produce jets 
of water at various low pressures. Tho following table is 
deduced from experiments with a low-pressure supply from 
10 to 20 lbs. per square inch, and with a high-pressure of 
700 lbs. per square inch. The quantity given in the table is 
for a jet of 160 gallons (delivered through a 1-inoh nozzle) 
variously estimated to asoond to a height of from 76 feet to 
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84 feet, and requiring a pressure of 100 feet head at the hack of 
the nozzle. The length of hose is taken at 200 feet of 2j-inch 
brigade hose, the resistance of which, for that discharge, is 
taken at 3 inches of head per foot of hose. 

Quantity of Tligli-Pressure or Foioer Water required for Various 
Heads of Low-Pressure Supqdy to i:)Toduce ihejet described 


liOW-Piessure Supply 


aquaie mdi 

ieet head 

60 

138 

50 

115 

40 

92 

30 

69 

20 

46 

10 

23 


Iligli Preasuio at *700 11)8 pei’ 
stpiave inch 


Gallons per minute 
3 7 
10 9 
18 1 
25 2 
32'4 
39 6 


Mr Gieathead advocated the application of these hydrants 
by the public bodies for the extinction of fire. It is well 
known that the pressure m the mams is not, except in 
isolated cases, sufficient for giving powerful jets of water 
without the intervention of fire engines. He proposed 
that injector hydrants should be placed under the foot- 
ways, and be connected with the constantly charged mains 
of the water companies, and with a high-prossuro supply pipe 
deriving its water from accumulators and pumps driven by gas 
or other engines placed at the fire brigade or ].)olice stations 
Upon a hydrant being used, the nearest accumulator would fill 
and start the engine and pumps automatically in the ordinary 
way, and thus, in the case of a large fire, involving the use of a 
number of jets, several stationary engines would come into 
operation. The power would thus be available on the occur- 
rence of a fire exactly where and when it was required. 

Up to the present time the hydrants have only been adopted 
in London by private persons for the protection of thomselves 
and their property, though in Hull the Corporation have put 
them down in parts of the city. 

Another application of the injector hydrant is for drainage 
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purposes The iron tunnels, for iiistancG, of tho City and South 
London Eailway wore kept free from tho oondoiised vapour 
which collected in the inverts of the tunnels in considerable 
quantities m certain conditions of the atmosphere. There the 
hydrants derived their supply of high-pressure water from the 
hydraulic mains from which tho lifts at tho stations were 
worked, and which ran through the tunnels. Their merits for 
this and similar purposes were that they occiq)y very htllo 
space and cannot got out of order, having no working parts. 
Those on the City and South London Eailway went into a space 
of not more than 12 inches long and about 3 inches in diameter, 
and with a high-prossure iiozyAo of about ^ 

discharge of about 100 gallons per minute through a 2-inch 
pipe to and up the nearest shaft into the street drains. 

The Hydraulic Enginooring Company have a neat arrange- 
ment of hydraulic ejector which has been specially designed 
for draining ])asomonts and other low-lying lloors of buildings, 
etc., into which water is constantly or occasionally leaking, and 
winch cannot bo drained in tho ordinary way by gravity. 
When intended for draining a basement tho aj)paratus is 
preferably fixed 111 a pit or sumph below tho floor, and into 
which tho water drains. Tho apparatus is designed to be 
operated by pressure water from the mains of tlio London 
Hydraulic Power Co. Tho starting and stopping are controlled 
by a float which rises and falls with the level of tho water in 
tho sumph As tho higher level is approached, tho apparatus 
comcB into action, ejects tho water until tho lower level is 
reached, when tho action stops and the consumption of pressure 
water ceases until tho accumulation of fluid again brings it 
into action. 

Several of these have been fixed in warehouses where,, 
previously, personal attention was required more or less every 
day, and, in cases of heavy rains, on Sundays also. ISTo personal 
attention is now needed beyond an occasional inspection at 
intervals of a few weeks. 
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BALL’S PUMP DEEDGEE 

A system of dredging by pumping lias been omployod with 
success at various places Sand and gravel passing through 
ordinary pumps destroy them rapidly and intorforo with their 
working, so that the machinery is continually hoiiig stopped 
and under repairs, consequently dredging by puiniung could 
previously only be employed in dealing with light mud and 
line sand. 

The Ball pumps are of a design distinct from that of ordinary 
centrifugal pumps, the aim being to allow big stones to pass 
without damaging the pump. Special materials and arrange- 
ments are employed in their construction to prevent the 
destructive wear which arises when rapidly revolving parts 
running agamst fixed parts are fed with masses of material 
•containing sharp grit 

Plate 65 shows a general arrangement of a Ball suction 
dredger as is used for river and harbour work. A is a pump 
driven by an ordinary semi-portable engine B, and running 
at about 500 to 600 revolutions per minute. C is the suction 
pipe with a nozzle at the end, which is sonietimos filled with 
a grating to limit the size of the stones that are to pass. The 
suction pipe is raised or lowered by moans of a cliain which 
IS worked from a davit D E is the delivery pii)o through 
which the spoil is conveyed to the point of discharge. This 
can be carried by timber floats or by other suitable moans. 
P is the wmch which is used for hauling the vessel about 
while the dredger is at work. 

The pumps receive the material by the centre, and it is 
brought mto the shell of the pump by a duct in the casting 
which desenbesa spiral; so that when the stones and gravel 
enter the pump, their motion, which was parallel to the shaft, 
has been transformed into a rotary one, so that the material 
is already running m the same direction as the blades of the 
mner fan, the result being that its motion is gradually 
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aecoleratod by the fan blades, and ib tberefoie issues tangen- 
tially from the pump. Idie height to which the niatciial will 
ascend vanes with the nature of what is dredged I’he large 
stones do not give the most trouble, the thick clayey gravels 
being the most dillicult to deal with. 

Wliere weeds liave to be pumped, a movable valve in a Y 
piece or breech is employed, by which the material is sucked 
alternately through one arm and the other, each being supplied 
with a suction pipe and nozulo. As soon as one nozzle gol,s 
choked the suction is diverted to tlie other, and the choked one 
13 lifted to the surface and the weeds are removed by an iron 
claw Another means of removing material is by employing 
the pumps to deliver a high-jireasure jet into the suction pipe 
of the dredger, by which an ascending motion of tho mixture 
is caused, and thereby a vacuum is produced at the end of the 
suction pipe resting on the soil. By this, the material to be 
dredged is sucked into tho dredging pipe and is forced up into 
tho delivery pipe without ever passing through tho machinery. 
This system has been used abroad with good results. 

Mr Langley, tho (then) Oliiof Eiiginoor of the Groat Eastern 
Eailway, described in a papor that was road before the 
Institution of Moe-liaiiical Eiiguioors in 1882 tho employment 
of one of tho Ball dredgers (with a 12-ineli auction) which was 
used at Lowestoft. Tho amount of material dredged averaged 
200 tons of sand and sliinglo per hour, and this was raised 
from 7 to 25 foot high. At Angers, on the river Maine, near 
its ooiiilneuco with tho Loire, 111 Franco, a dredger, with a 
suction pipe 1 1 iiichos in diaiiiotor, was used by Mr A. Pollerin 
to remove sand, which was olloctod at tho rate of 106 tons per 
hour. Tho same contractor used a 9-iuch dredger at Poole, 
in Dorsotshire, and moved 600 tons of lino sand per day from 
a depth of 9 to 12 foot, the material having to bo deposited at 
a distance of live miles. 

As the delivery pipe can be carried distances (by buoying 
or floating it, as already stated), it follows that this system 
of pump-dredging enables large amounts of material to be 
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dislodged and deposited elsewhere without being brought on 
board, or even seen, in a very economical manner compared 
with the older methods of dredging 

The amount delivered by a Ball pump varies with the 
nature of the material dredged The more it approximates 
to sea-sand and beach the better the results , the nearer it 
resembles clay marl, or concreted gravels, the less are the 
quantities that can be moved 

The Metropolitan Dredging Company of Now York have 
recently constructed two hydraulic suction hopper dredges for 
improving the East Channel These are an improvement on 
the “ Brancker ” and “ Crow ” dredgers used on the Mersey The 
New York dredgers are of 7000 tons displacement, 300 feet 
long, 52 feet 6 inches beam, 25 feet depth, and have a 
hopper capacity of 2800 cubic yards of material, and a speed of 
10 knots an hour. The dredging machinery is placed forward, 
and consists of a 48-mch centrifugal pump with one central 
suction pipe and two discharge pipes — one to either side — 
worked by two horizontal tandem compound condensing 
engines capable of lifting 75,000 gallons a minute from a 
depth of 40 feet. 


HYDEAULIC PILE DKIVEE. 

In the construction of the Alexandra Docks, Hull, Messrs 
Lucas & Ail'd employed a hydraulic hoisting machine for the 
purpose of driving piles The machine thus utilised consisted 
of an ordinary gram hoist with the working chain-drum 
removed The monkey chain was worked direct from a ram 
7| mches diameter and 3-feet stroke A recessed chain sheave, 
with grip gear fitted to it, acted as a brake, and prevented 
the eham which leads to the monkey from slackening. 
Intermediate sheaves guided the chain from the ram to the 
monkey Another sheave took the chain (after it had passed 
over the ordinary ram sheave), and to the shaft of it a brake 
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wheel was keyed, which was used to prevent the chain from 
slackening out in the direction of the balance weight The 
monkey chain was led over the top of the pile engine in the 
usual manner. 

Were it only reciuircd to work the monkoy at a stated 
height, the l)iako appliances and the balance weight would be 
unnecessary, as the ram would do this with the end of the 
ciham made fast as usual. Whore, liowovor, the height at 
which the monkey had to be worked varied through the level 
of the ground from 40 foot to 45 feet, it could not be done 
without some such arrangement for shortening up, ur letting 
out, tho chain. Tins was also recLuirod for lifting the pile 
from tho ground for fixing 

Xnucklc-jomted pipes connecLod tlio machine with the 
hydraulic mam, and could be doubled up or extend ed, as tho 
machine moved in either direction. 

The action of tho machine will jiorliaps 1)0 best shown by 
describing tho lifting of a pile. Tho chain is attacliod to one 
end of a pile on the ground The brake is applied to prevent 
any movement at this end of the c^hain. Tho ram is set in 
motion, and having a 34oet stroke, with multiplying power 
4 to 1, its pullios lift the pile abuul/ 12 femt. Tho grip gear is 
then a])plie(l to prevent tho pile from lowering, as tho ram 
rocedes, Tho brake is then loosened, and the ram is allowed 
to recede, the slack chain being taken up by tho balance 
weight which lowers, Wlien tho ram is fully back, tlie brake 
is again a])phed, and tho prossuro is turned on tho ram. The 
grip gear is loosened, and another similar lift is taken with 
the pile. In driving the pile, the monkey is UtLed to the 
recpiirod height in a similar manuor to that described. Tho 
brake is then applied, and is kept constantly on, until xt is 
desired to work the monkey at a lesser height* The ram then 
works the monkey at whatever stroke is required, When the 
monkey has to be lowered (as tho pile is being driven), the 
grip gear is applied when the ram is back, the brake is 

loosened, and the ram being set in motion, lifts the balance 

12 
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weight, taking Lhe chain from this end. When a sufficient 
quantity of chain is obtained, the brake is again applied and 
the grip gear loosened. Then as the ram recodes the monkey 
18 lowered. 

This machine was found to work very smoothly, and it 
fully answered the purpose for which it was employed It 
gave fourteen blows per minute through an S-foot drop, with 
a monkey weighing 1 ton This rate of working compared 
favourably with other pile drivers which were at work at 
these docks, as the maximum number of blows per ininuto 
with a siiiiilar drop was only eleven 


HYDRAULIC PILE SCREWING APPARATUS. 

An ingenious application of hydraulic power is that of a 
hydraulic pile screwing apparatus which has been patoiitod by 
Messrs Wrightson dfe Clark, and is illiistiated by Plato 5G, It 
possesses many advantages over the ordinary capstan. 

The frame of this machine consists of two wrought-iron 
plates marked A, between which is inserted a cast-stoel ratchet 
wheel B, about 2 feet 7| inches diameter, over the teeth, and 
having 32 teeth in its circumference. A boss 0, east on each 
side of the ratchet wheel, passes through steel angle rings D, 
secured to each side of the wrought-iron frame, and in which 
the ratchet wheel revolves The boss C of the ratchet is cored 
out to suit either piles of segmental iron, or to receive the 
driver, which may be bolted to the top of the piles, when they 
are of large size and varying sections. At each side of the 
frame, and at opposite ends, are two hydraulic cylinders 33, with 
trunk pistons F, which latter are connected to the ratchet 
and the frame G, in which the ratchet works, by a cast-steel 
knuckle-jombed connecting rod H, The stroke of the piston is 
a little more than 2 pitches of the teeth in thei^ratchet wheel, 
and therefore requires about sixteen strokes to make a rovolu- 
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tlou of the pile The ratchet wheel is prevented from slipping 
back on the leturu motion of the piston by a pawl J At the 
extreme ends of the frame arc nisortod arms K, made of woo<l 
plated with iron, and at the ends of these lovers are shackles to 
leceive hooks of roi)e taeklea, which are bccurod to something 
rigid near the apparatus, and which form the resistance to the 
hydraulic cyhndeis The power is obtained from a sot of 
hydraulic pumps capable of working to GOO lbs. per square 
inch, and having four 4-inch diameter rams 6 inches stroke 
In the framing for those pumps is a small tank to rocoivo the 
return water fioni the machine and from which the rams take 
their supply The punqis are driven by i\, belt from a portable 
engine placed m any coiivoniont position. From the pumps 
the water is convoyed by tlu^ wruugliLiroii pressure pipe M 
to the working valve IST, which r('.gulatos the sup])ly and the 
exhaust to and from the machine The valve is actuated by 
the hand-lever 0. The pressure is convi'yed Lo the back 
end of tlie liydraulic cylindors by an india-rubber hose pipe 
l\ and by copper pipes Q, by which also the discharge 
water is carried hack to iho valve and pumps by the waste 
water pipe K connected to the waste tank. There is also a 
constant prossuro connection H botwoen Lbo working valve 
and the front end of each cylinder, by which the pistons 
receive tlieir power for the backward stroke. Ihit few men 
are required to work Lliis madiino com])arod with the ordinary 
mode of S(irewing by ca])Btan head and han<l winches, and 
piles can he sorrow od in muck less apace. The ])Owor is regu- 
larly and uniformly ai)])liGd, and (ionseqiiontly the pile is 
accurately driven without any teudoncy to drag the pile out 
of ])ositiun> so that, except in the case of heavy piles, very 
little guiding is necessary. There is no flooting over of ropes 
as is usual in the case of screwing by winches of the ordinary 
typo, so that a much more continuous motion is given to the 
pile, which is important, especially when screwing in sand or 
silty ground, whilst its action is quicker than that of a capstan 
driven by ordinary steam winches. It is as easily applied 
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to battered as to pliuiib piles, and when either of these are 
inclined to deviate fiom their true line they can quickly 
be thrown into any other position in order that they may 
be worked back again to their tine ])lac(^ 


HYDUATJLIC EXCAVATOll 

During tlie execution of the works at the Alexandra Dock, 
Hull, it occurred to Mr (now Sir) John Aird to excavate the 
material by utilising the watoi -pressure in the niaiiiB that 
were laid for working the permanont hydrauln^. inachinory 
of the dock A machine to accomplish this was accordingly 
constructed as shown by Plate 57. The circuinstaucos wore 
favourable to the utilisation of hydraulic power, iiiasinucli as 
it was within easy reach of the machines to which it had 
to be applied The ‘‘ hydraulic uavvms (as tlioy wore 
called) were, however, at times working at a disianco of 
half a mile from the source of the power, and as there were 
several cranes, hoists, and other machines winch abstracted 
power at various mlennediate points, it was considered that 
the effective pressure at the ‘‘navvies’' was about 700 lbs. 
per square inch, although the accumulator pressure was 750, 

The macliinos are fitted with mam rams E, 14. inches 
diameter and 4 feet 6 inches stroke. The chain for drawing 
one scoop through the excavation works over sheaves F, the 
multixDlying power being 10 to 1, Tho chain at the scoop 
end is worked over sheaves G, twofold, thus giving a ratio 
of 5 to 1 in speed and stroke on the ram and bucket. Tho 
range generally required for the scoop was from 15 to 18 feet. 
In ordinary working about 3 feet 6 inches stroke was required 
on the ram. There are two smaller rams TI (to slew the 
mam ]ib) 4^ inches diameter and 4 feet 2 inches stroke, 
which are fixed horizontally on the top of the bottom 
framing The chains from these are attached to opposite 
.sides of the ciroular platform at the bottom of the jib. 
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The machines are moved backward and forward by means 
of a hydraulic cylinder J, 3^ inclies diameier, fitted with 
a piston. The pistoii-rod is attached to a rocking lever K, 
about 2 feet 6 inches long, which is centred on the leading 
axle This lever is fitted with two catches, reversed, which 
gear into a double reversed toothed ratchet-wheel M, on the 
same axle L The cylinder is arranged so that the pressure 
can be applied to either side of the piston , therefore, by 
putting either one or other of the catches into gear, the 
machine is moved backward or forward The stroke of the 
piston IS 10 inches, and the ratchet gearing is so arranged 
that the machines travel about 4 inches each stroke. 

The machine being set to work in a cutting (say) from 
15 to 18 feet deep, the scoop is drawn up by the mam ram 
through the “face” of the excavation, taking a cut from 
4 inches to 6 inches thick, which is just sufficient to fill it 
])y the time it reaches the top. The jib is then slewed round 
(by the 4^ -inch horizontal rams), when the scoop is brought 
directly over the wagons on either side. The catch which 
holds the door at the bottom of the scoop is tlicn freed, and 
the load is discharged into the wagon. The jib is then 
slewed the reverse way, and the scoo]) is lowered, by ex- 
hausting the water in the main cylinder. The scoop weighs 
about 25 cwt., and lias a capacity of 1| cubic yards, making 
a total dead load of about 3|- tons, iudepuiidont of the 
resistance duo to the scoop cutting through the maional. 

The hydraulic pipes (dose to the machine were in 9-feet 
lengths, fitted with knuckle joints, which admitted of their 
being BO conuoctod to the main pipes that they could be 
doubled up at starting, and could be extended as the maohine 
advanced for a distance of about 18 feet, before additional 
pipes were required for the maim When this distance had 
been reached, the knuckle-jointed lengths were again brought 
forward and doubled up. 

The greatest quantity of material that one of these machines 
excavated in a day was about 760 cubic yards. The circiim- 
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stances, however, under which they were worked were far 
from favourable, as the material was of a soft sliiuy nature, 
and caused difficulty and loss of time in keeping the machines 
111 a level position Under more favourable ciicuinstances, 
these machines were considered to be capable of excavating 
1000 cube yards per day each. 

It was found that the ‘Uiydiaulic navvy” had an ad- 
vantage over the “ steam navvy ” owing to there being 
fewer wearing parts, The action of the woikiug parts was 
also much smoother, by which the vibration was reduced, 
and fewer repairs were iiecessaiy A saving resulted, not 
only m the cost of repairs, but also in the time for doing 
them 


SCHOUHEYDEPdS PRESSUltE REGULATOR 

In connection with pumping machinery generally, but more 
'■especially with that of the rotative class, it is necossavy to 
provide an eq^iiahsmg vessel, the function of which is to receive 
the excess of water delivered by the pump (above the mean 
flow) at certain periods of a revolution, and to supply to the 
mam at other periods the deficiency (below the mean flow), 
w as to ensure a nearly uniform speed of water in the pump- 
ing mam Pumps of the Duplex” ainl the ‘‘Three Throw” 
type have a fairly uniform rate of delivery, but when foreiiig 
into long mams it is usually considered necessary to provide 
even these with air-vessels When, however, the pressures are 
very high, these cannot be used, as the air becomes al)S{)rbod 
by the water, and loaded plungers, springs, etc., have been em- 
ployed as substitutes, but they are all deficient in power of 
regulating themselves according to the varying pressures in the 
main. The automatic pressure regulator of Mr W. Schonheyder 
IS designed to meet this, and an illustration is given on Plato 58. 

A IS the pumping mam through which the water flows from 
the pumping engine. B is a phinger, working freely through 
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a leather or other packing C is a plunger or piston con- 
nected to B, and working freely, hut steam-tight, in the 
cylinder D. E is the steam admission passage, and F the 
dram which is furnished with a suitable regulating valve 
(not sliown) G is a slide valve working 111 casing H, and in 
connection with these are the ports and passages. The valve 
Cr can be moved up or down by a rod and lever from the 
stops I and K, secured to one of the side rods Steam is 
supplied to casing H, the dram is kept slightly open for 
discharge of condensed steam, and the working of the apparatus 
is as follows — When the How of water from the pump is 
below the mean, the plunger B will (by the action of the 
steam m cylinder 1)) be pressed inwards to supply the de- 
ficiency, and when the flow is m excess it will be forced out- 
wards, slightly compressing the steam in D Should the steam 
pressure in D be insufficient to balance the water pressure, 
the pliingor B will bo gradually forced out at each movement 
until the stop 1 comes 111 contact with the lover, thus forcing 
down the valve Gf and admitting more steam to the cylinder. 
Conversely, when the steam pressure in D is too high, B will 
bo forced inwards, and the stop K will cause the valve G to 
be raised a little, tlioroby exhausting some of the surplus 
sLeam It will bo seen that the regulator is self-acting, and 
it has the furthor advantage over the ordinary air-vessel that 
it does not r(3q[iiirc to be charged ” , for, from the moment 
that steam has boon turned on to it, it is ready for work and 
oommoncGS its regulating action directly the pump begins 
working. Air or other convenient clastic fiuid may be used 
in phu'O of steam. This regulator has boon applied with 
BucicoBh to Hoveral pumping installations. In ono case two 
horissontal rotative pumping-onginos delivered water through 
27 miles of 4-inch main, under a total head of nearly 1000 
lbs. per square inch. 
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DEACON’S DIEFEEENTIATING WASTE-WATEK 
METEE 

This inslrimieiit measures the How of water through a pipe 
and detects and localises leakage graphically. If a straight 
line represents no flow m a pipe, any leakage at a time wlien 
there ought to be no flow can be represented by a lino parallel 
to this, and the flow at periods of demand at all times admits 
of being recorded graphically by a diagram having abscissa) 
for periods of time, and ordinates for flow 111 gallons per 
hour 

The instrument designed by Mr Deacon to accomplish this 
object IS shown by fig 65. It consists of a truncated hollow 
cone A A, within which is a disc B, fitting the lower and 
smaller end of the cone, guided vertically, and loaded to 
counterbalance the pressure upon its under surface in excess 
of that upon its upper surface, due to the flow of water 
upwards between it and the sides of the cone. The disc 
is pressed upwards by the water rising below it, until this 
difference of pressure is exactly equal to the countorbalaiice. 
The counterbalance being constant, the difforenco of pressures 
(or loss of head) must be constant also It follows from this 
that the annular orifice between the movable disc and the 
fixed cone is approximately proportional to the velocity m 
the pipe, and to the volume flowing past the disc, Tlie orifice 
being proportional also to the height of the disc above its 
lowest or zero position, the volume of flow is approximately 
proportional to that height. 

When no water passes, the fact is recorded upon tho diagram 
0, by a pencil carried by a wire attached to tho disc, and when 
a flow occurs the pencil rises, the height to which it rises being 
approximately proportional at each instant to the volume pass- 
ing at that instant. 

The diagram is caused to revolve by clockwork at D, and is 
so ruled horizontally that the heights are]^ exactly proportional 
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to the volumes. The actual volumes for each position of the 
disc in each class of meter have been very accurately ascer- 
tained by quantitative measurement. 

Meters can be placed upon a system of water mams sO' 





Fig SS. 

that each commands a certain district The height of 
the uniform horizontal line iu each meter shows the 
waste. An inspector visits the district where this leakage 
exists, at night He listens at the stop-cocks in rotation 
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With a rod, used like a stethoscope By paitially closing 
the stop-cock, so as to contract the area of the orifice, he 
can increase the sound He closes those stop-cocks at which 
a sound is heard, and notes the position and time. The 
meter records simultaneously the time of each closing , and 
by the difference between the volume before and after each 
elosmg, it also records tlie leakage that has been prevented 
by that closing 

Another use of the meter, tanned a disc gauge, is for the 
purpose of measuring the flow in large mains. One such is 
fixed near Oswestry on a 39-mch mam of the Vyriiwy aque- 
duct for the supply of Liveipool This instrument has proved 
useful, not only for the purpose of measuring the flow of water, 
but also as a means of checking the walksmen along tho line 
of aqueduct, in connection with tho opening and closing of 
the stop-valves 


IMPEEIAL POSITIVE WATEP, METEE. 

Mr Schonheyder has devised a meter (made by Messrs 
Beck & Co.) winch deserves montioii, as it is capable of 
measuring very small flows, and is simple in construction and 
in working Eig 66 shows the avrangomont of tho meter 
with tho cover removed. 

Eigs. 67 and 68 show sectional views of tho ineior. 

The lower portion A contains the three cylinders B, and 
the valve-seating 0, with its three ports and passages 13, 
communicating with the bottom of the cylinders. There is a 
discharge port and passage E, and inlet and outlet connoctions 
F and G-, also the strainer H, T is the cover, with the rib K 
for holding down the strainer. An unequal spacing of tho 
bolt-holes prevents the cover from being wrongly fixed to 
the lower portion. L is the valve with its three arms, m 
the ends of which are cup-shaped bushes M, for receiving tlie 
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icS; 

spherically “shaiDecI heads of the piston-rods IST, and to tlioso 
aie secured the pistons, composod of upper and lower piston- 
plates 0, nuts and flexible piston cups P. The water entoriiif^ 
the meter (as shown by the arrows) passes up throug’h tJio 
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strainer into tlio upper purtion ol' tlio casinj^, ami prosaes 
equally downwards on all the throe pistons, and also on the 
valve. Accordiiip to the position of tho valvo the lower end 
of each cylinder in succession is communicating with, the 
outlet passage E, and its piston is therefore forced down by 
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the superior pressure above, thus discharging tlio contents of 
the cylinder At the same time one (or both) of the other 
cylinders is having its piston raised, whereby water is admitted 
through the passages, and the lower part is filled J hus each 
lower end of the three cylinders B is in due course filled and 
emptied, one or two pistons always supplying the active force, 


SO that there is no dead point 

The length of the stroke is regulated by the flanged prO' 



Fig 67 


jection Q on the valve L, coining into rolling (iontact with a 
similar flanged E on the valve seating 0. A slight shinv of 
the ports causes the pistons to endeavour to take a lunger 
stroke than they should, the roller paths restricting this 
tendency The teeth in the valve and the notches m the 
valve-seating prevent the valve from turning round on its 
own axis The valve-pin S engages the crank of the crank- 
spindle T, which communicates motion to the clockworic in 
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the usual maimer U is the bush m the cover. V is the 
counter- plate supporting the lay-shaft with its worms and 



Fig 68 


wheels. W is the dial-box protecting the (dockwork, and Y 
is the counter. 


KENT’S STANDARD WATER METER 

In measuring small Hows of water, some forms of meter 
cannot be relied on, A recent poaitivo meter by Mr Kent 
(called the ‘‘Standard”) deserves notice, as the construction of 
it appears to meet the conditions upon wliieh continuity of 
recording variable flows depends. Plato 59 gives details of 
the construction of this meter, which consists mainly of three 
parts, namely, the top, the body, and the port-block and 
registering gear contained between the top and body 

It is a two-cylindor meter, but each cylinder is divided 
into an upper and a lower portion shown &q It and 1& and 
2i and 21) respectively. The passages leading to the top and 
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bottom of these cylinders are contained in the main casting, 
and connect respectively to the top and bottom faces of the 
port-block (3), and are controlled by means of the valve (4), 
which moves m an eccentric path on the face of the port- 
block. 

The inlet passage (5) leads into the upper portion of the 
body, to the whole of which it has fieo access The circular 
outlet passage (G) connects with the boss on the under side 
of the port-block, communicating with the annular outlet 
port (Get) 

A crank-shaft or spindle passes through the centre of the 
port-block, and cariics at either end a crank at right angles 
one to the other These cranks are fitted with crank-pms 
which work respectively in links (10), foirning part of tlie 
frames (9), connecting the pistons belonging to the top and 
bottom portions of each cylinder 

On No 1 side the sjpmdle is provided with an occentno 
(4c&) on which is placed the annular valve (4) which is 
actuated thereby. The spindle also carries tho worm (7) 
which drives the counter-gearing 

The dial portion of the counter is placed in tho counter box 
(8) The circular valve may be described as an annular ‘‘ I) 
valve — that is, it is provided with an annular recess on tho 
under side, the function of which is to put into communioaiion 
one of the four half-moon parts which connect with tho passages 
leading to the top and bottom of each cylinder, and tho annular 
exhaust port (G^x) At the same time as it does tins, tlio 0})posito 
port, which communicates with the other end of the same 
cylinder, is fully open to the inlet pressure as shown on the 
sectional elevation of the valve movement and tho section 
through port block and valve. As the crank-shaft is rotated by 
the movement of the pistons, the valve travels in an eccentric 
path, placing in turn each of the half-moon ports in communica- 
tion with the proper end of the cylinder which it controls It 
will be seen that as one port commences to closo, the next one 
simultaneously commences to open, and that the ports are each 
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THE VENTUEI METEE. 

The depression in the hydraulic gradient that is caused by 
a contiaction of a pipe m which liquids are flowing has been 
referred to in dealing with the principles winch govern the flow 
of water through pipes Venturi, in 1791, first observed this, 
and published information on this interesting discovery in 1707, 
A practical application of it has been made by Mr OlemeiiB 
Herschel, who has devised what is termed a Venturi meter, by 
which the relation between the velocities and jiressures of fluids 
when flowing through converging and diverging couduits are 
recorded This meter is of great practical use, as it enables the 
flow of fluids to be recorded in comiection with works of water- 
supply, irrigation, abstraction of water from rivers, compensation 
water to stream, and many other purposes where it is necessary 
to ascertam what volumes of fluid are passing through conduits at 
all times and undei all conditions This can be ollected without 
requiring the introduction of apparatus in contact with the 
flowing fluid, and without offering any obstruction or intorfcrenco 
with the line of flow Fig. 69 shows a Venturi meter from a 
drawing furnished by Mr George Kent, the London maker. 

The tube forms a part of the ordinary pipe lino, ami only 
differs fiom it in that it presents for a short distance a truncated 
reduemg cone, coupled by a throat-piece to a similar expanding 
cone There is therefore (as before stated) no moving pari 
whatever m contact with the flowing water, and any interruption 
of the supply from such a cause is impossible The relation of 
the area of the throat to that of the main in which the tube us 
mserted IS entirely governed by the requirements of the water 
engineer as to maximum and minimum registrations, the propor- 
tionate area of the throat being increased wlieii the maximum 
and mimimum of desired registration are high, and being 
decreased when they are low. 

The Venturi meter is used on the Ooolgardie pipe line in 
W^estern Australia This line is 338 miles long It is constructed 
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in eight sections, and on each section 
IS ])laced a Venturi meter to check 
the work of the pumps and the 
integrity of the mam. 

The two largest meters m England 
are those attached to the 94|-in. 
mains connecting the pumping 
jngnies with the reservoirs at 
Staines on the Thames These 
meters are capable of dealing with 
i quantity of 150,000,000 gallons 
jor twenty-four hours, though this 
s more than they will be called 
ipon to do In connection with 
he Staines reservoirs it may be 
neutioned that there exists a very 
lumpleto system of measurement in 
hose works by which the water is 
noasured at the intake from the 
iver. It IS measured on its way 
Lown the conduits to the pumping 
ngmes, from the pumping engines 
nto the reservons, and on leaving 
ho reservoirs into the distributing 
ondiut ; and again, as it is divided 
letween the three companies inier- 
sted, the quantity llowing into the 
ystem of each company is recorded. 
ill these results are given diagram- 
latically to show the rate of How, 
ml by counier to show the total 
uantity ])assed, and they are con- 
eyed electrically to the engine- 
ouse in order that the engineer in 
largo may have a complete know- 
sdgo of what is occurring over the 
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Fig. 69 

A, Up-stream annnlar pressnre chamber , B, Throat section with gun-metal lining containing annular pressure chamber , 

0, Man-hole for inspecting or cleaning purposes, 
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'whole system, the distributing basin being some eight miles 
from the intake. 

In addition to the above results, the levels of the water 
in the river Thames, m the conduit, and in the lescrvoirs, 
are also recorded and electrically transmitted to the engine- 
house 


THE EECOEDEK 

This IS shown by fig 70, ^and consists of two jiarts first, of 
the mercurial “TJ'' tube shown in the diagram botwoeu tlio 
up-stream part of the tube and the recorder. This being 
connected with the up-stream and throat (at T on the tube) 
^brings in the elements of ‘‘Venturi'' head, and secondly, 
of the clockwork and gear controlled thereby, which 
supplies the element of time The connection between 
pressure and time is established by means of lloats resting 
on the mercury in the U tube of the recorder. The 
registering instrument may be fixed anywhere within 1000 
feet, or if desired, the registration can be conveyed eloctrically 
to any distance 

The Venturi meter and the recorder are shown connected 
in fig. 70 The different pressures existing at the np-stroam 
end, and at the throat of the meter tube, are transmitted by 
small pipes T IJ to the recorder, where they oppose one 
another, and are balanced by displacement of level of two 
columns of mercury m the cylindrical tubes, one within the 
other The inner mercury column carries a float J V, the 
position of which is dependent on, and (as previously ex- 
plained) IS an indication of, the velocity of water flowing 
through the tube The position assumed by an. idler wheel 
H carried by the float, relative to an intermittently revolving 
integratmg drum I, determines the duration of contact of 
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gears G and F connecting the drum and the counter, by which 
the flow for successive intervals is registered. 






II 


Tube 

u 


Elf?. 70. 


The largest meter tube that has yet been .made ra 9 feet 
in idiametor, with maximum capacity of 200,000,000 gallons 
in twenty-four hours. 
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HYDEAULIO POWER APPLIED TO RAILWAY 
POINTS 

Tlie working and locking of railway points and signals by 
hydraulic power, instead of by rigid rods and wires, has been 
in successful operation for years, and those of Messrs Saxby 
and Farmer deserve to be refeired to The fluid (a mixture of 
water and glycerine in cold climates) is conveyed by means 
of small pipes laid underground to double pistons fixed near 
the points, or to small single pistons attached to the signal- 
posts, the necessary power being generated by a pump worked 
by hand, steam, electricity, oil, or gas, as circumstances render 
necessary or convenient The power so generated is stored 
up m an accumulator ready for use By this system the 
working of points, however distant they may be from the 
station or cabin, is accomplished without any physical effort 
on the part of the signalman, as the little levers used for 
turning on the pressure can be easily moved 

Whilst points are moved to and fro with the greatest facility, 
means should be provided for securing them firmly in position 
before a tram is allowed to pass over them, and for assuring 
the operator that such closing and locking of the points has 
been perfectly accomplished , and this very important object is 
attained by the hydraulic system in the most perfect manner. 
Each set of points is moved 10 and fro by means of two 
pistons, which are put in alternate communication with fluid 
under pressure, and with a discharge reseivoir When the 
fluid has moved the pomts by means of the pistons, it is 
allowed, by the opening of a valve worked by the point lock 
attached to the points, to pass back to the signal cabin, and 
by means of a small plunger fixed to the lever-locking frame, 
to release the signal lever, which can then be moved, and 
the signal worked to permit a tram to advance over the 
pomts. 

The movement of the point lever turns on the fluid under 
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pressure to the points, unlocks them, moves, and then locks 
them in their altered position ; and, after this is accomplished, 
the fluid returns to the cabin and releases the levers, wliich 
can then be pulled for the purpose of working the proper 
signal 


HYDROMETER WITH PARACHUTES 

The low efficiency of waterwheels when the velocity of a 
stream and the fall are but small, has led to the substitution 
of an endless chain ladder with paddles to utilise the power 
of a stream under those conditions over a larger distance. 
Such an arrangement was tried on the Seme in 1865 by 
M Roman, who arranged two endless chains to turn round 
drums supported by floating barges To the links of these 
chains a series of 70 paddles were connected, each being 
16^ feet long and 2 feet wide, placed 5 feet apart, this spacing 
giving a pressure on the rear paddles of three-fourths of the 
pressure that there was on the leading ones The velocity of 
the Seme was 1| feet per second, which gave an efficiency of 
the apparatus of 60 per cent during the trial A higher 
efficiency would be given when the velocity is increased. 

Mr Yagn devised a parachute hydrometer on a similar 
principle, and this was described in Lc G6nie Givil in 1884. 
Two endless hemp cables turn round a wooden drum supported 
between two barges. A senes of parachutes of sailcloth are 
placed on the cables at intervals apart of double their diameter 
These parachutes open when going with the stream, being 
prevented from turning inside out by six small cords encircling 
them and attached to the cable , and they close on their return. 
The open parachutes, taking a slightly diverging course on 
leaving the drum, turn round pulleys at the end of their 
journeys, which are fixed in frames and kept in place by a 
flioat and weights. Deep grooves are formed for the pulleys 
bj curved metal rods, so as to reduce the friction and the wear 
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of the parachutes Expemnents on tho Neva at St Petersburg 
showed that the closed parachutes rolled easily round, and that 
their resistance in returning was only about 1 per cent of the 
power obtained in their descent The tension of tho cables is 
maintained by attaching a short cable to tho frame of each 
pulley furnished with some parachutes, and terminated by a 
board placed obliquely m the stream. The trials 011 the Neva 
and at Lyons show that the action of the current on all the 
parachutes is the same as on the foiemost one, provided that 
the interval between them is four times their diamotor, or 
even with an interval of two diameters if the cables are 
inclined 10° to the current, Tlie specific gravity of the cables 
with parachutes so little exceeds that of water, that they 
readily float under the action of the current, and so they can 
be given a course of from 1300 to 1650 feet The practical 
diameters of the parachutes range between 2 feet and feet. 
The cable can work under the ice, it is unaffected by wind 
or waves , and as it is perfectly flexible and can be sent to any 
depth, no impediment is offered to navigation beyond the space 
occupied by the barges. The whole apparatus can be taken up 
in an hour for removal to another part of the river. The first 
cost of the apparatus is small, but tho renewal of the cables and 
parachutes forms a heavy charge, as they are reckoned to have 
a minimum life of only four months. 

The author devised an arrangement of parachutes to utilise 
the power of a river abroad, where the conditions were not 
favourable to the employment of turbines or water wheels, and 
where he had to rely on the velocity of flow instead of on the 
head of the river 


UTILISING THE TIDES. 

The tides afford an enormous source of energy, but practical 
difficulties prevent their utilisation except to a limited extent. 
Even where the tidal range is large, as in a river like the 
Severn, it must be remembered that to utilise the energy by 
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impounding the water during flood tides, and by passing it' 
through tui bines, to produce rotary motion during ebb tides, 
the large theoietical power that is represented by the differ- 
ence of level would only be available practically for a very 
shoit period four times a day. Turbines require a fairly 
constant head, but even by impounding the flood tides in 
more than one receiver, the head would be ever varying with 
springs and neaps, ebb tides and flood tides. Where the 
dam that is required to impound tidal water serves also as a 
roadway to connect the districts on both sides of the creek 
or estuary, the cost of its construction may be justified, when 
it would not bo so if it was only made to impound water for 
power purposes. The author some years ago reconstructed 
an old causeway at Eling, near Southampton Water, and im- 
pounded tidal water which was utilised by a mill there In 
this case the dam afforded a much-needed means of communi- 
cation between two districts At Pembroke similar roadways 
exist which impound the tidal water in the upper portions 
of two of the creeks of Milford Haven, for utilisation by mills 
erected there 


THE GIEAED-BARKli; HYDKAULIC EAILWAY. 

M. Barre has carried to a practical success an idea that 
occupied the attention of M. Girard many years ago, when 
he was perfecting the turbine with which his name will be 
always associated The project was to construct a vehicle 
with a smooth bottom that would be in contact with a flat 
surface upon which it could slide. By directing a current of 
water under pressure between the two surfaces, the tendency 
will be both to keep them apart and to cause motion in the 
direction of the current by which the veliicle would be 
propelled. A successful illustration of this principle was 
afforded at the Pans Exhibition in 1889, whore a tramway 
was shown in operation The vehicles were supported on 
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slides, resting and moving on plate rails having a broad, even 
surface A pipe fitted to the slide enabled a current of water 
at 150 lbs. per square inch to be directed between the two 
surfaces, thus preventing metallic contact by a thin film of 
water. The under sides of the carriages had bucket racks 
attached to them, like troughs fitted with cross blades, against 
which was duected the current of water from the main, and 
so caused the propulsion of the carnages. The stream of 
water was controlled by valves, by which the speed could be 
varied, or by shutting off the supply the water-film dis- 
appeared, and the metallic contact between the surfaces of the 
slides and rails provided a brake. 

M. Barrd stated that the water required to propel the train 
was 8 gallons per ton per mile The line, which was 500 feet 
in length, having a fall at each end, was traversed by the 
carnages in half a minute The mechanical details were 
worked out with great mgeniiity, and the system was quite 
deserving the interest that was taken in it 


POWER CO-OPERATION 

The concentration at one or more points of the power 
necessary for the supply of water for domestic purposes (m 
the same way as gas and other requirements of daily life are 
produced from central stations) has suggested the desirability 
of developing at one establishment the power that is requisite 
to actuate machines at work in an area within reach of 
such centre. The principle has been termed by the author 
Power Oo-operation,” and is now well recognised, having 
been extensively adopted. The facility with which power 
can now be transmitted to great distances, enables the co- 
operation of many power-consumers to be brought about. 
Bramah realised its feasibility xn the following characteristic 
letter, which was written by him to Robert Mallet m 1802, 
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Eeferrmg to the hydraulic press, Bramah wrote* — '‘1 think 
much might be done in Ireland in the press way if the 
excellence of the principle was but known; I have also now 
applied it with the most surprising effect to every sort of 
crane for raising and lowering goods in and out of warehouses. 
So complete is the device, that I will engage to erect a 
steam-engine m any part of Dublin and from it convey 
motion and power to all the cranes on the quays and else- 
where, by which goods of any weight may be raised at one- 
third of the usual cost This I do by the simple communica- 
tion of a pipe, just the same as I should do to supply each 
premises with water. I have a crane on my own promises 
which astonishes every person to whom it has been shown — 
as they see the goods ascend and descend fifteen or twenty 
times m a minute to the height of 18 oi 20 feet, and at the 
same time it is impossible for any person unacquaiiitod with 
the principle to discover how, or where the power comes from. 
I also show them pumps raising water with huge force, and 
a pi ess squeezing wood, etc, to atoms, and not the smallest 
discovery can bo made of the cause. I believe I shall have 
all the cranage of the London wet-dock warehouses to under- 
take, which will be the grandest job perhaps ever done 
Many years ago the author promoted a Hydraulic ]\)wer 
Co-operative undertaking m Manchester, and the late Sir W. 
Fairhairn wrote in regard to it as follows : — 

“ Your proposal to erect sieam-enginos and lay down pii)OS for 
the purpose of working accumulators for BU])plying hydraulic 
power to clilferent localities of the city of Manchester, seems 
to have several advantages over the system now in use in 
the different warehouses where steam is employed. In the 
first place, it would remove steam-engines and boilers from the 
premises, lessen the risk from fire and boiler explosions; and 
secondly, it would supply the necessary power to work cranes, 
hoists, hydraulic presses, etc., in those dejpdts on principles of 
•increased security 
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MANCHESTEE HYDEAULTC POWEE 

In 189] the Corporation of Maiichestor obtained an Act of 
Parliament to supply water under pressure for such ])ur])oses 
as water-power is applicable. In 1894 an installation was 
earned out, and has been in successful operation sinco In 
a Corporation repoit of 1901 the works are thus flcsciibc<l — 

“There are two hydraulic pumping stations ; one is situated 
in Whitworth Street West, Oxford Street, adjacent to the 
Eochdale Canal, and the other adjacent to an arm of the 
same canal in Pott Street, Ancoats 

“ The Whitworth Street West pumping station con tains six 
sets of powerful pumping engines, each capable of delivering 
into the mams 230 gallons of power water per imnuto; live 
large steam boilers, fitted with mechanical stokers, oconomisors, 
coal and ash conveyers, etc., of the most approved descn])tion 

“ The Pott Street pumping station only contains at present 
four sets of pumping engines, but provision has been made 
for two additional sets of engines, which will bo erected 
when the increasing demand for the supply of power renders 
it necessary. The installation at this station is in other 
respects of the same capacity as that in Whitworth Street 
West 

“ The reservoir of power consists of four large accumulators, 
loaded to a maximum pressure of 1120 lbs per square inch, 
thus producing the same effect as if large supply tanks were 
placed at an elevation of over 2500 feet above tlio ground level. 

“ The power water is maintained in the mams at a pressure 
of 1000 lbs per square inch, and is available da/ and lugbt, 
within the area of supply, all the year round, Sundays and 
holidays included. 

“A momentum valve, loaded to 1200 lbs. per square inch^ 
must he fixed on all service pipes exceeding 1 inch internal 
diameter, such valve to he fixed as near as possible to the 
back pressure valve mside the building. 
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‘‘Tlie consumer will pay the Corporation for the powei water 
taken m accordance with the scale of charges hereto annexed^ 


a minimum charge being fixed 

at the rate of 

4000 gallons 

per quarter for each machine on 

the consumer’s 

premises , for 

example — 

CrallOllS pui 

Charge jicn 


qiiaitci* 

(lu.iriei 

Minimum for 1 maohuio 

. 4,000 

€ s d 

2 0 0 

„ 2 machines 

8,000 

3 0 0 

jj ^ j) 

12,000 

4 0 0 

V ^ J) 

24,000 

7 0 0 


The meter rent is charged according to the size of the machine 
required. 

Power water taken in excess of 300,000 gallons per quarter 
IS charged 2s per thousand gallons for the excess quantity 
so taken, and in cases where minimum quantities of 500,000 
gallons and upwards per quarter are agreed to bo taken, or 
paid for whether taken or not, the following special terms 
Will be adopted*— 

riice poi 
1000 gallons 
s cl 

For a minimum of 500,000 gallons per quartci ... 2 0 


750,000 „ 1 9 

1 , 000,000 „ 16 

2 . 000 . 000 „ 1 4 

3.000. 000 „ 1 3 


“ I’ower water taken for motors running on an average six 
hours per day throughout the q^uarter, or not less than 460 
hours por quarter, is charged la 6d. per thousand gallons.” 


HULL HYDRAULIC POWER. 

Hull was the first town in which an Act of Parliament was 
obtained to lay high-prossure hydraulic mains under the public 
streets for the supply of water-power on the co-operative 
system, and there the author earned out the first public 
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hydraulic power installation, winch was described in a paper 
read at the Institution of Civil Engineers in 1877 (Eobinson 
on the “Transmission of Power to Distances”) 

Since that installation was carried out, the system has been 
adopted extensively in many towns, and in a paper by Mr 
Ellington read before the Institution of Mechanical Engineers 
in 1895 the following summary is given — 

Existing Hydraulic Powers Works 



Veai of 

Length 

laigest 

Engine 

Delivoiy of 

Wnnihoi of 

Pressure 

Place 

EBtaLlish 

of 

Diaraetei 

Hoise- 

Water pci 

MacliincB 

poi 8U lUth 


nient 

Maius 

of Mains 

Powei 

Weelv 

WOllvOll 

ni Mams 



Miles 

Inches 

I UP 

Gallons 

No 

Lhs 

Hull 

1877 

21 

6 

250 

100,000 to 600,000 

58 

700 

London 

1884 

76 

7 

3,400 

9,500,000 

2,300 

750 

Liverpool 

1888 

18 

6 

800 

1,000,000 

453 

800 

Meibom ne 

1889 

18 

6 

800 

1,500,000 

413 

750 

Birmingham 

1891 

3i 

6 

52 

78,000 

, 

700 

Sydney 

1891 

12 

6 

688 

74.0,000 

200 

760 







( Tuibines ] 


Antwerp 

1894 

4i 

12 

1,000 

3,300,000 

< at tliioe > 

760 







( stations j 


Manchester 

1894 

12 

6 

800 

1,000,000 

247 

1,120 

Glasgow 

1896 

9 

7 

600 

ml 

nil 

1,120 


CENTEIFUGAL PUMPS 

For raising large quantities of water a small height, a 
“ centrifugal pump ” (which is practically an inverted turlhno) 
is a very suitable form of pump. Appold constructed the 
first, and it has been the basis of all subsequent ones. In 
this form of motor it is necessary to bear in mind that the 
greatest efficiency can be only obtained when it is applied 
to work under a constant head The calculations on which 
the shape and design of the motor are based, show that an 
equally good result cannot be obtained when the head is 
variable. A velocity of about 5 feet per second for the flow 
of the suction and discharge water is generally regarded as 
that which should be aimed at. The disc friction vanes as 
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the square of the diameter, and the loss due to total frictions 
increases as the cube of the velocity. Experiments with 
centrifugal pumps have established an efficiency of about 
50 per cent in the small pumps, and about 70 per cent, in 
the large pumps. The shape of the curved vanes of tlio fan 
materially affects the results, the best form being that m 
which these are bent backwards Professor Unwm has shown 
by his experiments on the “ Enction of Disc Eotated in Fluid 
(recorded in the Promdings of the InditiUion of Civil 
JEngi7ieGrs) the conditions which require to be observed in- 
order to minimise the loss of efficiency in turbines and 
centrifugal pumps This loss is largely due to the friction 
of their disc-shaped surfaces in the water surrounding them. 
Tlie larger the chamber m which the disc rotates, the greater 
IS the friotion of the disc, which is attributable to the stilling 
of the eddies by the surface of the stationary chamber The 
stilled water reacting upon the surface of the disc causes the 
friction of the disc to be dependent, not only on its own 
surface, but also on the surface of the chamber in which it 
rotates 

An interesting paper was read at the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers by Dr Stanton m 1903, giving the 
results of experiments on the efficiency of centrifugal pumps 
which he had earned out m the Plydraulic Laboratory of 
University College, Bristol. 

He truly says that it is difficult to account for the well- 
known fact, that although a centrifugal pump is merely a 
turbine reversed, and therefore, theoretically, should have the 
same efficiency as the turbine, yet 111 practice the efficiency 
of the pump is considerably below that of the turbine, a good 
turbine converting about 80 per cent, of the potential energy 
of the water into useful work, whereas the effective work in 
lifting water by centrifugal pumps rarely exceeds 55 per cent, 
of the work put into the shaft. 

The explanation of this difference seems to be, that whereas 
the potential energy of the water m the turbine is converted 
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into kinetic energy with very little loss, in the pump there is 
considerable waste of energy in converting the kinetic energy 
of the water leaving the wheel into the potential or pressure 
form, even when the greatest care is taken to avoid shocks 
and sudden enlargements. The prejudicial effect of this loss 
on the efficiency is clear from the consideration that in a 
radial vaned pump approximately half the work put into the 
shaft is 111 the form of the kinetic energy of the water leaving 
the wheel. The following is from Dr Stanton's paper — 

The methods adopted in pump design to make this loss as 
small as possible are — ( 1 ) To allow the water leaving the 
wheel to foim a free spiial vortex in the pump casing, the 
]3ressure iiici easing radially outwards according to the known 
law, until the velocity has fallen to the value obtaining in the 
discharge pipe, as first suggested by Professor James Thomson, 
Although this method has been miicli used, there do not seem 
to be any published data of experiments on the efficiency of 
such a free vortex. Prom a study of the loss of energy in 
streams flowing in diverging channels the author was led 
to the conclusion that the efficiency of the vortex could not 
be a high one, and this was found to he the case. 

( 2 ) To discharge the water leaving the ^vheel into guide 
passages of gradually increasing area until the velocity is 
sufficiently reduced in value. This is the method used by 
Professor Eeynolds in the Mather-Keynolds pump It is 
clearly not suitable for variable discharges unless the area 
of the guide passages can be regulated. No results of ex- 
periments on the efficiency of guide passages have been 
published as far as the author is aware. 

( 3 ) To recurve the vanes of the wheel at the outlet in a 
direction opposite to that of rotation, so that the velocity 
of the water leaving the wheel, which is the resultant of the 
velocity relative to the wheel and the velocity in common 
with the wheel, shall be comparatively small, and hence that 
any dissipation of its kinetic energy in shock will not affect 
the efficiency of the pump to an appreciable extent. This 
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was the arrangement adopted by Mr Appold in 1851 in his 
pump, the efficiency of which far exceeded that of tho radial 
vaned type, and the theoi’y of winch has been fully investigated 
by Professor W. Cawthorne Unwm. 

It may be remarked that this reduction of resultant velocity 
can only be realised m moderately slow-speed pumps. In the 
case of high-speed pumps it will be generally found that the 
velocity which the water has in common with the wheel at 
the outlet is so much greater than the velocity of the water 
relative to the wheel, that the recurving has very little effect 
in reducing the velocity of discharge from the wheel 

An objection to this method is, that by recurving the vanes of 
the wheel we increase the speed at which the wheel must be 
run to give the same lift, and since the loss of work due to 
friction varies approximately as the cube of the speed, this 
will tend to dimmish the gam due to diminished velocity of 
discharge. The superiority, however, of curved vanes over 
radial vanes, winch is undoubted for the case of moderately 
slow-speed wheels, is not so clearly established for the case 
of high-speed wheels, the best practice on the Continent 
apparently being to revert to the radial vaned type 

The general conclusions which he arrived at from the results 
of Ins experiments were as follows — 

(1) In high-speed wheels, namely, wheels in which the 
velocity of the tips of the vanes exceed 40 feet per second, 
the effect of moderately recurving the vanes at the outlet 
IS beneficial (especially when the water is discharged into a 
free vortex), the curvature being such that the velocity of 
flow of water through the wheel is uniform 

(2) Wheels which discharge the water into guide passages 
give a higher efficiency than those which discharge the water 
into a free vortex, this advantage being more marked in the 
case of wheels with radial vanes than 111 the other type. 

(3) The number of guide passages should not be less than 
four, and the areas at the inlet should be such that the 
velocity of fiow into the passages should be equal to the 
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velocity of discharge from the wheel, to avoid losses from 
sudden changes of velocity. 

As regards any modification of the existing design of centri- 
fugal pumps, Dr Stanton suggests that increased efficiency, and 
considerable economy in material and space occupied, would 
result in the adoption of a high-speed pump driven direct 
from the motor, and designed on the principles laid down 
above. For dealing with very large quantities of water at 
low lift, no doubt the present slow-speed pump driven direct 
from a steam engine has great advantages, but for supply- 
mg moderate quantities of water at high, or moderately high, 
lifts, the high speed motor-driven pump is very suitable When 
the simplicity of construction and small cost of centrifugal 
pumps is considered, it seems remarkable that the use of them 
should be so limited This is perhaps due to the impression 
which has, till recent years, prevailed, that these pumps wore 
useless at other than quite low lifts Now that their adapta- 
bility and satisfactory working at high lifts is being recognised, 
there seems every reason to suppose that they will come into 
use in many eases where reciprocating pumps have intherto 
been solely employed 

As the speed at which a centrifugal pump should be run 
inci eases approximately as the square of the height of lift, 
the revolving wheel has to overrun the flow in that increasing 
degree, whilst the effect due to impact falls off with the in- 
creasing velocity of the wheel In low lifts the ovorriuining 
diminishes m the same degree, whilst the effect due to impact 
is increased. To meet the difficulties that arise whore centri- 
fugal pumps have to be used for high lifts, and in a space 
too limited to allow of a single wheel being constructed largo 
enough to give the required velocity, compound pumps have 
been employed, by which both the size of the wheels and 
casing, as well as the speed, have been lessened. 
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COMPOUND CENTRIFUGAL PUMP 

An arrangement of pump on the above principle has been 
successfnliy carried out by Mr John Richards of San Francisco, 
and as the compounding of centrifugal pumpis has not been 
much employed, mention will be made of one that was described 
by him to the Mechanical Engineers m 1888 

Plate 60 shows a compound pump with two revolving 
wheels R. The driving shaft is coupled to the pump spmdle 
at C, the bottom bearing being at B A charging pipe P is 
carried down from the surface above, and the pump is charged 
either by a steam ejector or an air pump, always at the top 
of the pit The charging is not clone by water, as foot valves 
are not employed The foot of the delivery mam M is sur- 
rounded by an air-vessel A. The water is drawn by suction 
into the top chamber T, whence it passes downwards through 
the two wlieels E, and out to the discharge chamber D, through 
the delivery valve V, and up the rising mam M There are 
five curved vanes to each of the shrouded wheels, as shown m 
plan by fig 3. Besides the double inlets SS, there are two 
more inlet orifices in the top cover, at 1 1, shown in plan by 
fig. 4, for attaching two more suction pipes, but the four 
inlets are not often required. The air-vessel A is desirable 
for deep pumps. 

The employment of direct-acting centrifugal pumping engines, 
to the salvage of ships and their cargoes has engaged the 
attention of Messrs J. and H Gwynne for many years, and their 
Invincible ” plant is largely used 

Fig 71 represents a machine of the latest design used in 
salvage work It has inverted suction and delivery branches 
18 inches in diameter, and will deliver 1800 tons of water 
per hour against a head of 30 feet. The engine is placed below 
deck, and can be worked by the engineer m charge of the 
propelling onginos. The suction mam is carried fore and aft 
underneath the deck, with the ends, which swivel, carried 

14 
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through the deck. The pump can draw the wholo of its water 
from either end of the mam, or part from one end and the 


Pig. 73. 



remainder from the other, the connections being arranged ao 
that the flow can he stopped on one side and taken in at the 
other Thus by regulating the valves the sunken voasol can bo 
raised on an even keel. 
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WATER WHEELS 

In considering the application of water to wheels, the 
variation of level of the water determines the character of the 
wiieel to be employed. The rise in the stream, and in the 
level of the water for a given width of wheel, is sometimes 
greater than can be utilised in the open bucket of an overshot 
wheel. A variation of level of 2 feet, and a velocity of the 
periphery of the wheel of 5 feet, per second, are the usual 
limits. When the water is received by the wheel below the 
summit (generally between the axis and the lowest point), it 
18 called a ‘‘Breast Wheer* In this case the supply is 
regulated by an adjustable sluice, over which the water flows 
to vanes on the wheel, which are substituted for buckets A 
channel of brickwork or stone surrounds the wheel, and in this 
the vanes move The water filling this channel acts by its 
weight in turning the wheel. The efficiency of an overshot 
or breast wheel sometimes reaches 75 per cent , but a lower 
efficiency of about 65 per cent, is a safer estimate, unless the 
wheel is very well designed and constructed. 

In the ordinary overshot wheel the open buckets of wood 
or iron are shaped so as to prevent the water shooting over 
the wheel. This is also obviated by making the capacity of 
the bucket sufficient to hold about three times the volume of 
water discharging into it. The buckets are placed between 
two shrouds, and the power acting on the wheel is measured 
by the volume of water and the height through which it falls. 

If F IS the net fall m feet, Q the weight of water per second 
in pounds, then the gross horse-power acting on a wheel 
will be — 

QF X 60 
33,000 

In the “undershot” water wheel the water acts ^ by its 
momentum at the bottom of the wheel. When small falls of 
6 feet or so, or rapid currents, have to be utilised, the under- 
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shot waterwheel, as perfected by General Poncelet, is a niOHt 
efficient prime mover Beyond that fall the whool has to bo 
large and costly to give much power, and a turbine is 
preferable Even when the undershot waterwheel is working 
under favourable conditions, at least ono-half of the energy 
due to the fall is lost. The water impinging on the lloats 
imparts some of its energy to the wheel, but it loses part 
through eddies and breaking up. After it has acted on the 
floats again, it passes away from under the wheel with a 
velocity at least equal to that of the wheel, all of which 
velocity represents lost energy. About 25 per cent, of loss 
may be attributed to each of these causes, although in good 
undershot wheels 60 per cent of efficiency is possible 
Poncelet adopted the following rules as enabling the best 
results to be obtained* — The water should im])iugo on the 
curved buckets at the bottom of the wheel at an inclination oC 
1 in 10 The diameter of the wheel should bo twice the 
depth of the fall. The velocity of the ponphery of tlio wheel 
should be arranged to be 55 per cent of the velocity duo to 
the head, measured to the centre of inlet The fall and volume 
of water being known, the power of a wheel is determined 
thus, taking 60 per cent, of efficiency * — 


Q = Yoliime of water m cubic feet per mmuto, 

HP = Effective horse-power 
F — Fall m feet. 

530*5 = Cubic feet of water per minute falling 
= 530 5 X 62«2 =. 33,000 ft.dbs. per 
= 1 horse-power, 
c = efficiency. 


HP = 


Q, X F X n 


Q = 3000 cubic feet per minute, 
= 4 feet. 

c == 60 per cent. = ‘6, 

-rr) 3000 X 4 X *6 -jQi 
" 530-6 = 


I foot 
miuuLo 
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In America ilie ‘‘Pelton” waterwheel is reported to have 
an efScicncy as high as 80 per cent, owing to the substitution 
of cups for flat floats which are attached to the circumference 
of a wheel. The water is delivered to the wheel through a 
nozzle of from 1 inch to 2 inches diameter, and the water 
impinging on the wheel and striking the cups 111 the middle, is 
deflected to both sides equally. The water is thus not broken, 
but spreads and exhausts the whole of its energy m the cup. 
The Pelton wheel is 111 fact an '‘impulse” turbine, hereafter 
referred to. 

A “Chinese” (or “Scoop”) wheel is simply an overshot 
water wheel with reversed motion, by which water is caught 
up in the buckets of the wheel as it revolves, and is raised 
to a height nearly equivalent to the diameter of the wheel 
Tor low lifts of about 10 feet, and for large volumes of water, 
this form of pump has an efficiency of upwards of 80 per cent 
The diameter is usually from four to five times the height of 
the lift, and the speed of the periphery should be about 8 feet 
per second. This kind of motor is adapted to the draining 
of fen lands In California the Chinese ]junip is extensively 
employed for low lifts for irrigation purposes. It consists of 
an endless band (generally a pair of ropes) passing over 
pulleys at the top and bottom of a slope , the bands carry 
a senes of wooden floats or cross-bars fixed to the outer face 
and travelling m an open trough, by which water is raised 
from a stream at a low level and is delivered into earners 
for distribution at a higher level Tor slopes of about 20“, and 
for lifts of about 6 feet, this is a very economical method of 
raising water 

Mr Wilfrid Airy has designed an “Archimedean Screw” 
pump for lifting fluids, which illustrates the great efficiency 
obtainable from a motor which is designed to avoid loss of 
energy from eddies or shocks in the translation of the fluid. 
A description of this pump was given to the Institution of 
Civil Engineers in 1871 It consists of a rotating cylinder 
having a central core and one or more spiral passages. It 
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works in a frame at an angle of 30° to 45° with tlio horizun, 
and the velocity of rotation is about 3 feet per secoiul, measured 
on the periphery of the cylinder. The lower end is jilacoil m 
the water to be raised, and the upper end is attac.hod to the 
delivery. In the working of a well-constructed Arelnmuibifui 
screw pnnip on this plan, an efliciciicy as high as 85 per (’out.. 
IS obtained The feature in tins motor is that the sjural 
threads are made on the “developable” systoin, or that hy 
which a curved surface can bo unwrapped, laid Hat, and nuulo 
into a plane 


TUEBINES. 

In the old “ Barker’s Mill ” or “ Keaction Whool," water 
passes downwards through a vertical tube, whie.h forms the 
axis of a horizontal tube, having holes at its oxtromitii'.s 
through which the water issues This produces a rotative 
action, but it also causes the water to have a rotary vclueity 
after leaving the tubes of tho reaction niachmo, whiijli invulvt*s 
a loss of power. This attracted tho attention of h'Diirneyron, 
and led to his inventing the “turbine.” By means of guide 
blades fixed in an external case, ho gave tho water a forward 
motion before it entered the wheel or intonial (uiso which 
revolved on the axis of the machino This rosultt'd in llie 
water passing out of the machine at right angles to tho axis, 
without a backward velocity, thus avoiding tho corrosponding 
loss of energy. 

Turbines are classified into radial, axial, and ooinbinod or 
mixed flow. In radial turbines the water passes through tho 
wheel in a direction at right angles to tho axis of rotation. 
In axial turbines the water passes through tho wheels in a 
direction parallel to the axis of rotation. In the other casoH 
both the radial and the axial are combined. Some turbinefl 
work with all the parts under water, and those are called 
“Eeaction” turbines, which are tho best typo for low and 
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varying falls Other turbines are constructed with the buckets 
only partly filled with water, the rest of the space having air 
in it These are termed “Impulse” turbines, which are not 
suitable for very low or varying falls In both cases there are 
guide vanes to direct the entry of the water to the buckets 
of the wheel The machine devised by Fourneyron forms 
essentially the basis of the numerous turbines which have 
been subsequently invented by Jonval, Professor « Thomson, 
Schiele, Girard, and others Li well-constructed turbines the 
loss of energy due to velocity after the water leaves the 
machine varies from 5 to 8 per cent The loss from skm 
friction depends on the size and form of the machine 

The power of a turbine can he calculated by the method 
given for water wheels “ c,” varying from 75 to 80 

A series of experiments by Mr Lehmann on thirty-six 
turbines, varying from 1 to 500 h.-p , led to the following 
estimate of losses — 


Loss per cent due to 

1 Am.i 1 now 

j Out\^ ard Flow 

1 Inward Flow 

Hydiaiilic resistances, 

12 

14 

10 

Unutilised eneigy, 

3 

7 

0 

Shaft friction, 

3 

2 

2 

Total, 

Efficiency, 

18 

23 

18 

0 82 

0 77 

0 82 


Mr Steiger, 111 a paper read at the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers in 1896, gave the following table of the efficiency of 
water wheels and turbines, with the fall for which they are 


adapted • — 

Fall in Foot 

ElBciency of Water Wheel 

Foi cent 

Efflciency of 
Turl)ine per 

Ito 5 

( Oidinary undershot, 

< Poncelet, .... 

26 to 30 ) 
05 to 70 > 

cent, 

70 to 75 

6 to 8 

( Sagobion, 

Low breast, . 

66 to 76 1 
30 to 60 

75 to 80 

8 to If) 

High bieast, . 

60 to 76 

76 to 80 

15 to 50 

Overshot wheel, 

66 to 76 

76 to 80 

About 50 

Pressure engine, 

76 to 86 

76 to 80 
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These figures show that the smaller the fall ia, tlie greater 
is the gain m power over the olcl-fashiouoil water wheels. 
Although the smallest fall which would probably bo utilised 
by a turbine is at least 2 feet 6 inches, useful ])owcr can be 
obtained with a fall even of about one foot, if the turbine is 
suitably constructed 

A higher speed can be obtained on turbines that work 
with low falls, if the upper body of the wheel, wliieli receives 
the water, is made smaller in diameter than was the practice 
in the past, and by increasing the dianioter and discharge 
area of the buckets on the lower part of tlio wheel. 

The Waverley Company of Edinburgh make a ty])0 of 
turbine for low falls, which has a very good ollhtioncy. 1 1 has 
been found advantageous to work the wheel jiartly drowned 
when the fall is as low as about 5 feet, the normal tad water 
being level with the inside of the fiiiine containing tlio 
turbine. In their 36-iiich vertical shaft; turliiiie the bottom of 
the wheel is three inches larger than the body of the wheel. 
There are sixteen buckets, the discharging area of which is 725 
square inches. There are eighteen ports 17 inches long, having 
a total area of 631 square inches. This type of wheel works 
with a head of 5 feet, and develops 20 h.-p Their larger 
types include a horizontal one having a wheel 40 inelios in 
diameter, and it develops 100 h.-p. on a 14-foot head, G foot 
of which is worked by suction. In this larger form the shaft 
13 not extended into the discharge bond as in tlio smaller 
ones, the thrust being taken on a special design of cross, 
fitted in the end of the casing. This typo is suitable for falls 
up to 50 to 60 feet For falls above this, and up to 300 fo(it, 
the form of turbine they adopt has only one wheel, but has 
two discharges, one at each side. 

At Sohaffhausen in Switzerland a groat hydraulic power 
installation was carried out upwards of thirty years ago, 
when the power of the Hhine was utilised and transmitted, 
at first by wire cables, and more recently by electricity, over 
considerable distances This was the largest installation in 
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Europe, but is now exceeded by the 9000 h -p of Tivoli» more 
lecently ‘‘harnessed’’ for transmission to Eoine At Bellegarde, 
a little town in France near the Swiss frontier, a water-power 
installation was carried out on the Elione, following the 
example of Schaffhausen Six turbines of 630 h -p each, 
working under a head of 46 feet, are employed to pump 
water to the upper level of the town above and to distribute 
power Zurich, Geneva and other places in Europe and 
elsewhere have utilised water-power, but the largest installa- 
tion in the world is at Niagara, referred to hereafter 


FOYEES WATEE POWEE 

The British Aluminium Company have earned out the 
only installation of water-power of any magnitude in the 
United Kingdom, by utilising the water derived from the 
river Foyers The Company obtained the water rights over 
about 100 square miles of country, which forms the gather- 
ing ground supplying the river. The greater part of this 
land IS at an elevation of from 600 to 2000 feet above Loch 
Ness, and the water from the whole area passes by lochs and 
rivers and discharges over the Falls of Foyers. By the con- 
struction of dams and embankments, a continuous loch has 
been formed between five and six miles long and about half 
a mile in width. The water is convoyod through a tunnel 
feet in diameter cut in the solid rock, to a penstock 
chamber, whence l)y separate cast iron pipes it is delivered, 
under a head of 350 feet, to turbines at the aluminium 
factory, which is built on a level piece of ground on the shore 
of Loch Ness 

The installation consists of seven “impulse” turbines of 
700 h.-p each, the wheels of which are 10 feet in diameter, 
attached to vertical shafts at the upper ends of which are 
dynamos. To develop the full power of the turbine it has 
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to work at a velocity of 140 revolutions x^er minute Its 
efficiency is rather more than 75 per cent. The water used by 
each turbine is 1200 cubic feet per minute The electrical 
energy developed by the dynamos is utilised for the pro- 
duction of aluminium and carbide of calcium by means of 
the electric furnace 


NIAGAEA FALLS 

In a paper read at the Institution of Civil Engineers in 
1877 the late Lord (then Sir William) Armstrong stated that 
the Falls of Niagara had been estimated by Sir William (then 
Dr) Siemens (who had visited the Falls the previous year) to 
“ be capable of yielding as much power as would result from 
the combustion of the entire quantity of coal now raised 
throughout the world, if the whole were applied with average 
economy to the service of steam engines , and it is not im- 
possible that at some future period that mighty cascade may 
to a great extent be subjugated for the production of trans- 
missible power to supply the requirements of a widespread 
manufacturing population It would be rash to x)ronounce 
even such an undertaking as this to be too great for the 
future enterprise of America 

Lord Armstrong lived to seo the aecomxjlislimont of this 
undertaking Oassier's Magazine for July 1896 gave a com- 
plete history of these Falls, and a detailed description of the 
work that had been earned out to utilise, or to “ harness 
them, as it has been termed. The late Sir William Siemens 
in his presidential address to the Iron and Steel Institute in 
1877, pointed out how the power obtainable from the Falls 
could be transmitted to distances by electricity, and liis antici- 
pations have been fully realised 

A charter was granted m 1886 to the “ Niagara Eiver Hy- 
draulic Power and Sewer Company of Niagara, NY.,^^ whose 
scheme was to construct a tunnel about miles long to 
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convey the water back to a district along the shores of the 
upper Niagara river, to be used there by nnllowneis In 
Older to carry out this undertaking the ‘‘ Cataract Construc- 
tion Company’' was formed for the purpose of constructing 
a tunnel which commences at the river above the water 
level below the Falls, and passes under the city of Niagara 
to a large tract of land that has been acquired by the Com- 
pany, near the river bank above the city The tunnel is 
capable of conveying water representing 100,000 h.-p, or 
about per cent, of the whole flow. The shape of the 
tunnel is that of a horseshoe, 19 feet wide by 21 feet high, 
inside the brickwork winch lines it The base of the tunnel, 
at its discharge point below the Falls, is 205 feet below the 
sill of the head gate at the entrance of the mam canal from 
the river above the Falls Of this fall 140 feet will be 
available, the rest being taken up by allowance for clearance 
from the wheel pits, by the fall (of 36 feet per mile) of the 
lateral tunnels leading to the mam discharge tunnel 

At the outset the Power Company adopted turbines with 
vertical shafts, and the same were used by the Niagara Paper 
Company, who utilised part of the power. Considerations of 
economy in regard to rock excavation xier horse-power de- 
veloped, influenced the design of the turbine with a view to 
having the greatest power for each unit. The Power Com- 
pany, at the outset, adopted 5000 h.-p. for each turbine 
at the central power station, whilst the Paper Company 
adopted 1100 h-p for a group of turbines which wore of the 
Jonval type, designed and built by E. D Wood & Co. of 
Philadelphia The turbines of the Power Company were of the 
Fourneyroii type, designed by Faesch & Piccard of Geneva, 
and built by the Morris Company of l^hiladolphia. Two of 
these Fourneyroii tnrhmes are placed so that one set is in- 
verted and vertically over the other in order to neutralise 
weight on the stop or beaxung. They will discharge 430 cubic 
feet per second, and acting under 136 feet of fall from the 
surface of the upper water to the centre between the upper 
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and lower wheels, they will make 250 revolutions per minute 
This at 75 per cent, efficiency represents 5000 h-p. The 
guide-wheel has thirty-six buckets, and the turbine wheel has 
thirty-two, the buckets being thickened in the middle, which 
IS the most approved form The turbine wheels are made of 
bronze, the rim and buckets forming a single casting The 
shaft IS a steel tube 38 inches in diameter, except at points 
where it passes the journal bearings or guides, at which it is 
11 inches in diameter and is solid. 

In 1900 the Power Company ordered from Messis Escher, 
Wyss & Co. of Zurich a turbine of 5500 h-p to run at 
250 revolutions per minute, the available head of water 
being from 144 feet to 161 feet This turbine is of the Erancis 
type, with only one wheel of 5*25 feet diameter, consisting of 
a single casting of manganese bronze Eegulation is effected 
by means of an annular case, which is movable in a vertical 
direction between the wheel and the guide vanes by means 
of two vertical rods The water enters the case through a 
tube 7 44 feet diameter. The pressure upon the bottom foot- 
step of the vertical shaft is relieved by means of water under 
pressure. The regulator is of the oil-pressure type with Servo- 
motor. The balancing of the rod acts upon a two-armed lever 
and thence upon the piston of the Servo-motor, which has 
merely to open the turbine, while the closing is effected by 
the balance-weight and the weight of the parts of the 
apparatus. Below the regulator valve there is another valve 
actuated by electricity, and controlled from a switchboard. 
There is also an arrangement of hand-gear regulation which 
can be used if necessary 

The extent to which the Palls are being already utilised is 
shown by the statement that the average load throughout the 
month of September 1902 was upwards of 47,000 h.-p Part 
of this IS used for industrial purposes, the rest is applied to 
electric street railways, to mechanical power, and to electric 
lighting for a distance of forty miles The present arrange- 
ments for transmission are three-phase current at 22,000 volts, 
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which it IS understood will in the new line be taken up to 

40.000 volts, or even 00,000 volts for long-distance lines. 

In Gassier' s Magazine for Decembei 1903 the various steps 
which the Company have taken to utilise the enormous power 
which they had successfully brought into practical use are 
recorded These may bo briefly described as consisting of 
three powei -houses The first has reached its capacity of 

50.000 h-p The second, having a capacity of 55,000 h.-p., is 
approaching its limit The third, of 1 1 0,000 h -p , is being con- 
structed on the Canada side of the river to operate in conjunc- 
tion with the first two, thus making a total of 215,000 h -p 
The turbines for the second power-house, Mr Clemens Herschol 
states, have been constructed more up-to-date than those which 
were put down in the first power-house, and are consequently 
more efficient The turbines (consisting of eleven 5000 h -p 
machines) for the second house were built by the J P Moiuus 
Company of Philadelphia, from designs of Escher, Wyss & Co 
of Zurich, the power being utilised on the lands of the Niagara 
Falls Power Company, the Union Carbide Company alone 
taking 15,000 hqi. The whole of these eleven units are now 
completed. 

The third house is situated in the Queen Victoria Niagara 
Falls l^ark, about half a mile above the Horseshoe Falls, and 
will supply power in both Canada and the States, when the 
other two installations have reached their capacity for supplying 
power. The water is taken in from the river through a short 
canal, is discharged through penstocks to the turbines, and 
passes away through a tunnel to the river 

The turbines for this house are to be of a capacity of 10,000 
h.-p., the largest that have as yet been constructed, and thoro 
will bo eleven of them. These large turbines will occupy but 
little more space than those of 5000 h.-p , effecting a groat 
reduction m length of wheel pit and power-house for a given 
output. These turbines have been designed, and are being 
constructed, by Escher, Wyss & Co. 
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orifices, 3 , of discharge over 
weirs, 10 ; table of, for flow of vatoi 
in pipes, 17, 

Cohen, 22 

VI iV /ITvl ‘‘ms, 146. 

pump, 209. 

^ ^ 1 .valor by Otis 

’ » ' ' 

Co-opeiation, powei, 200 
W, 0,154 

( o-l jI 1‘\ lai .1 power, 203 
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Crab, Elswick gate, 102, 

Oiadle, coaling, 88 

Otaiies, 86 , at Noitli-Ea&tern Railway, 
86, at Royal Italian Arsenal, 86, 
liydiaulic, foi stoiuig coal, 87 , 
movable liydiaulic, 87 , on boaid 
slup, 94 

Ciitical velocity in pipes, 16 , 
Osborne Reynolds on, 20-27 
Oiuttwell, 100 
Cuiient sciew ineteis, 12 
Cuttei, manhole, 127 
Cyclone liydiaulic baling press, 41. 
Cylindeis, foimula for cast non, 39 , 
compensating, 145 


Davy Buds ’ 44 pumping engines, 148 
Deacon^s differentiating waste-water 
meter, 184, 

Da Burgh, 169 
Depth, liydiaulic mean, 12 
Disappearing guns, 163 
Dock-gate machineiy, 102 
Diedgei, Ball’s pump, 174 
Drill, liydiaulic, 126 , at St Gothard 
tunnel, 128 , liydiaulic at Simplon 
tunnel, 129 

Diiver, liydiaulic pile, 176. 

Drop, hydi aulic wagon, 83 
Duel, Aiideiton lift, 49 
Duplex cylindei foiging pi ess, 44. 


Easton & Aiideisoii, 71 
Easton & Co , 138, 

Eiffel Tower, new liydiaulic lifts for, 
76 


Elevatoi, Otis, 63 ; Glasgow Harbour, 
68 ; giain, 77. 

Ellington joint foi pressure pipes, 28. 

Ellis, 5 

Elswick liydiaulic crane foi storing 
coal, 87 , fixed coal hoist, 91 , 
movable liydiaulic coal hoist, 01 ; 
oianes on boaid ships, 94; gate crab, 
102 , direct-acting hydiaulio sluice 
machine, 104 ; liydiaulic slotting 
machine, 107 ; liydiaulic engine, 
136 ; compound condensing pumping 
engine, 137. 

Eii^ine, Pearsall’s hydraulic, 183, 
Elswick pumping, 137. 

Engines, pumping, 136 , pumping for 
mines, 138 , the Worthington, 140; 
Davy’s, 148. 

Escher, Wyss & Oo , 220 

Excavator, hydraulic, 180 

Experiments, with accumulator 
(Tweddell), 32 ; with glycerine, to 
pi event freezing in water pipes, 


35 , on flow of watei tluougli 
small tubes (Oolien), 22 , on the 
flow of solids, 36 , on hydi aulic inm 
packing, 48 , on steel hooped presses 
53-58 (Tables I , II , and III.) > 
iivetted joints, 117 , with plimgei 
pumps, 146 , with jiaiachutes on the 
Neva, 199 , on the offloicncy of centri- 
fugal pumps, 205 , on losses in 
tuibines, 215 

Eytelwein, 3 , foimula foi discharge of 
watei m pipes, 19 


Faesoii & Piccaid, 219 
Pan ban n, Sir W , 201 
Palls, Niagaia, 218 
Pawcett Pies ton & Co , 41. 

Piolding, John, 118 
Fielding & Platt, 108 
Flange pi ess, Tvvoddell’shydruiihc, 124, 
Planger, Tweddidl’s liydiaulic, 12^ 
Plow of water thiough pipes, 13 , of 
solids, 35 

Foiest of Dean Railway hydraulic 
swing bridge, 94 

Formula foi dischaige thiongh orifices, 
2 , Unwin’s, 4 , Thiupp’s, 4 ; for 
dischaige ovex woiis, 10 ; for trian- 
gular notch, 11 , for velocity of 
watei m pipes, 16 , for discharge ol 
water in pipes, 16, 19 , for thick- 
ness of cast iron cjdinders, 39 , for 
tensile stiaiii on the surface of 
pi esses, 39 , for friction of leather 
packing, 48 , lor eflicieiioy of jot, 
168 , foi oveishot waloi wheel, 211 , 
for efficiency of undershot water 
wheel, 212 

Poith Bridge, hydraulic power at, 99. 

Fouineyon, 216 

Foyers water power, 217. 

Fox, Sn Douglas, 70. 

Fiaiikfort, giam elevators at, 77. 
Freezing, prevention of, ni pipes, 36 
Friction of disc in lotatod fluid, 206. 
Frictional lesistauce of hydraulic rams, 
49 


Gates, liydiaulic maohmory for open- 
ing and closing, 103 ; hydraulic, at 
Barry Docks, 106. 

Gauging water by weirs, 10 ; by 
notches, 11 
Genard, 54. 

Guard, M , 199, 216, 

Girard-Barre hydraulic railway, 199, 
Glasgow Haiboiir elevators, 68 ; tunnel, 
166. 

Goodman, J., 140. 
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oole Docks, hydraulic coal hoists, 
91. 

ladient, lijdiaulic, 13. 
lain elevators, 77 

leathead lilts f 01 subways, 73 , shield, 
150 , foice lequned to diive shield, 
158 , miector hydrants, 171 
nniiery, liydiauhc powei applied to, 
162. 

uns, steel constiuction of, 10 , dis- 
appearing, 163 
Wynne, Mes.sis J & N , 209 


[AGEN, Dx G , modification of formula 
foi How in pipes, 15 
[aigli, 154 

[amilton-Smith, 5, 7 
[audcock, 136 

[andyside k Co., Manchester Ship 
Canal, 01 

Caibour, Glasgow, elevators, 68 
[eischel, Clemens, 132 
[ick, B., 46 

[lok, J , expeiimcnts with pacimg, 48 
foists, liydiaulic, 62 
foist, V7aygoo{l & Co 's lift and, 
79 , movable Jiggoi, 82 , fixed coal, 
91 , movable iiydiauhc, 91. 

[omhay, 300 

[ooke, foimula for tensile stiaiii on 
presses, 39 

lull hydraulic power, 203. 
luntei, Ohailes L., 88 
lydianis, Gieathead’s injectoi, 171 
lydiaiilio mean depth, 12, giadient, 
13 , rams, packing for, 45 ; rams, 
fiictional lesistance talde, 49 , coal 
hoisting machines, 88 , coal hoist 
fixed, 91 , movable coal hoist, 91 ; 
coal hoists at the Goole Docks, 91 , 
swing budge, 94 , swing bridge over 
iivci Tyne, 98 , maolunery for 
dock gates, 102 , machine foi open- 
ing and closing lock gates, 103 , 
sluices at lock gates, 104 ; gates at 
Barry Docks, 105 ; slotting maohine, 
107 , iivetter (Tweddeli’s), 108 ; 

E ortable rivet ter, 111 , rivetteis at 
ondon and Noith-'Westein Bail way 
Works, 114 ; iivetters, indicator 
diagrams of, at Toulon Dockyard, 
114 , power, for bonding plates, 121 , 
flangei, 123, powci for welding 
pipes, 125 , rock drill, 129 , ongine, 
136 ; presses lu the Great head shield, 
153 ; buffer slop, 159 , locoil press, 
164 , power, cost of, 203 , power, 
Hull, 203 , powers, works existing, 
204. 


Hydiaulic brake, 159. 
capstans, 80 

cranes, 86 , foi storing coal, 87 , 
movable, 87 

direct acting sluice machine, 104 
drill, 126. 

Eillel Towel, new lifts for, 76 
Engiueeiing Co , 75, 86, 173 
excavatoi, 180 
jet foi pile sinking, 169. 
lift, Aiidci ton’s, 49 , La Loimcio 
Canal, 58 

machirieiy on board ship, 92 
Pearsall’s engrne, 133 
])ilo diivci, 176 
pile SCI owing appaiatus, 178 
power applied to bridges, 94 
power applied to gunnery, 162 
power at the Forth Bridge, 99 
Power Co , London, loss of Iread 
in mains, 29. 
powei, Manchostei, 202 
pi esses, 38 , hoists, lifts, 62 
1 ail way, the Girard- Bane, 199 
ram, 131 

stationary 1 1 vettei ,118 
tiaveisois, 81 
wagon drop, 83 

Ilydiornetei, with paiachutes, 197. 


Impkiual positive water meter, 186 
Indicator diagrams of hydraulic 
iivetteis, 116 

Ingham, loss of capacity m pipes, 20 
Injector hydrants, Greathead’s, 171. 
Invincible plant, 209. 


Jet, hydiaulic, for pile sinking, 169 
Jet piopulsion, 167; foimuhi for 
eflicieney of, 168, 

Jiggei, movnble hoist, 82, for lifting 
excavated maleiial, 86 
Joints in pipes, 28. 


Kennedy, Piofessor, experiments on 
iivetted joints, 117. 

Kent, George, 192. 

Kent’s standard water inetci*, 189. 
Kraft steel hooped piosses, 53. 


La LouvifcEE Canal lift, 68. 

Langley, Alfied, 159, 176. 

Lawtord, G. M., flow of water in long 

K , 19, 

1 , oxpenuionts on turbines, 
215 
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Lifts, Andeiton liydiaiilic, 49 , La 
Louvieie Canal, 58 , liythaulic, 62 3 
jVltisoy Railway, 70, at City and 
South London RaihAay, 72, foi 
subways, 76 , at the Eiflel Towel, 
76 , Way wood & Co , 79 

Lmdley, W, II , giam elevatois at 
Eiankfoit, 77 , hydiaulic tiavorsoib, 
82 

Lock gates, machiiioiy foi opening 
and closing, 103 , sluices at, foi 
lemoviiig mud, 104 

Lloyd, 136 

London and Noith-Wostern Railway, 
lifts for, 75. 

Luias & And, 176. 


MAOiiiNliiliY, hydiaulic, on boaid 
shi)>, 92 , dock gate, 102 , 
hydiaulic inachinory for opening 
' ^ ^ ck gates, 103 , 

iriy Docks, 105 , 
107 

Maehmeiy stage, 80 
Mackmley, Majoi, hydiaulic piessuie 
foi the inanufactuie of steel guns, 
40 

Mair-Rumley, on discharge through 
orihces, 3, 5, 6 
Mallet, R , 200 

Manchestei hydiaulic poivei, 202 
Manchestei Ship Canal swing 
a{|iieduct, 60 
Manhole outtei, 127 
M ‘Oonnoehie, 87 
Moisey railway lifts, 70. 

Meiers, sciew curient, 12 , Deaeoids 
’ ‘1 ' 1, .’fsto water, 184, 

1 ^ ' n M water, 186 , 

Ventini, 192 

Metiopolitau Diedging Co , 176. 
MichelolLi, 5 

Mines, i’)imi]ung engines for, 138 
Moncricfl, Colonel, 163. 

Morns Company, 219 
Movable jigger hoist, 82. 


Neville, P., discharge of water fioni 
huge maiiiR, 18 
Niagara Falls, 218. 

Noble, Sir Andrew, 162 
North-Eastern Steel Co , 86. 

Not(‘h, gauging watoi by truingulai, 


ORiFtOES, discharge througliTorrieolh’s 
discovery, 1 ; formula tor, 2 , table 
ol results of experiments of various 
obaervois, 3 , table of coeflicients of 


dischaigo fiom, 3, Piof Unwin’s 
foinuila foi dischaige ol, 4 , 
Thrupp’s foimiihifoi discharge of, 4 , 
effect of tompciatiiiti on disehaigo 
of, 6 , efieet of the shape of outlet 
on dischaigo of, 7 , Yoiitaii’s 
Q\ pel mi cuts on, 8 , conoidal, 9. 

Oils Elevatoi, 63, 68 

Ovoishct wh(‘Gl, formula foi, 211 


Pack IN Cl for hydiaulic lanis, 45 , 
forniuld for fiiclion ol, 48 

Paiaehiites, liydiometei with, 197, 
expel imcnts with, on the Neva, 
199 

Pcaisall, H D , 132 

Peal sail’s hydiaulic ougine, 138. 

Pclleiin, A , 175, 

Peiimotoi, wotted, 12, of pijies, 15. 

Pfaohlor, 135 

Piggott, Tlios , & Co 125 

Pile duvei, hydraulic, 176 

Pile, hydiaulic screwing, appaiatiis, 
178. 

Pde-smking, hydiaulie, jet foi, 169. 

Pipes, flow of watei thiongh, 13 , 
hydraulic giadieiit of, Id, lormiila 
foi velocity of water in, 15 , formul.i 
foi dischaig(5 of water Ihiougb, 16, 
19, flow of water, in long, 19; 
necessity for coating, 19 , loss ol 
capacity duo to uon-coatiiig, 20 , 
deposits m, 20 , exfieuments to show 
G0ect of «n vessels 0x1, 26 , joints, 
28, welding by hydiaulic powei, 
125 

Points, hydiaulic ] rower applied to 
1 ail way, 196 

Poncelct, 212 

Positive, Imperial, water meter, 186. 

Power eo-o])eralion, 200 , Mamdiosioi 
hydraulic, 202 , T lull liyduiulic, 203 , 
exist iiig works, 204 

Power, hydraulic, alFoiih Bridge, 99 , 
hydriiuhe, for bending ])lateH, 121 ; 
hydiaulic, for welding inpos, 125 , 
hydraulic, applnsl to gunnery, 162 , 
hydiaulic, applied to railway points, 
196 ; Foyers valor, 217. 

Pi esses, hydraulic, 38 ; lorgiiig, 40 , 
cyelono hydranlie haling, 41 , diprlex 
cylindtT foiging, 44 , fiuhiro ol, at 
Anderton, 52 ; east sti’cl, 52 ; tests 
for La Ijoiiviere Canal, 52 ; steel plate 
press (Gail), 53 ; steel hooped, 53 , 
Twedd oil’s liydranlic flange, 124 , 
hydiaulic, in Greathead slnold, 153 . 
hydraulic reeoil, 164, 

Pressure regulator, Sohonheyiler’s, 182. 

Propulsion jot, 167 

K 
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Pumping engines, 136 , El&wiok 
compound condensing, 137 , the 
Woitliington, 140 , loi mines, 138 , 
Davyds, 148 

Pump diedgcij Ball’s, 174. 

Puinpb, centiitiigal, 204 , compound 
centiifugal, 209 

Railway budge ovei tho Ouse at 
Goole, 96 

Railway, Mersey, lifts, 70 , City and 
South Loudon, lifts, 72 , Loudon and 
Noitli-Westein, lilts, 75 
Raihva-y points, liydiaulic powei 
applied to, 196, the Uiraul-Baiiu 
hydiauhc, 199 
Ram hydiciulic, 131. 

Rams, liydiaulic, packing foi, 45 
Raiikme, toimula loi jet elliciency, 
16S 

Recoidei, the, 193 

Regidatoi, Schonlieydei’spio&suie, 182 
Rendd, G W., 162 
Rennie, 3 

Reynolds, 0 , on ciilical velocity, 20 
Rich, 71 

Hicliaids, J , 209 

Rivettei, Tweddell’s hydianhc fixed, 
108 , Tweddell’s poi table, 111 , 
indicatoi - T dn 

Dock^aid, ■ y 

foi maiine boileis, 118 , Fielding 
hinged type, 119 

Rivetted joints, expeiimeiits on, 117 
Roman, 197 

Royal Albeit Docks, injector hydiants 
foi, 171 

Sr GoiHAiiD Tunnel, lotaiy dull at, 
128. 

Salvage woik, macliine foi, 209 
Saxhy & Faiinei, 196 
Schiele, 215 

Schonhoyder’s pressiue regulatoi, 182 
Sciew ciuront meteis, 12 , Ai chime- 
dean, for laismg watei, 213 
Sciewiug apparatus, hydiauhc pile, 
178 

Shantou, T E , loss of head m closed 
channels, 18 

Shield, the Gi cathead, 150 , hydraulic 
presses m tho, 153 , force ie(xuired 
to duvo, 158 

Ship, hydraulic machinoiy on board, 
92 , ciaues on boaid, 94 
Shop tools, 106, 

Siemens, Sii A , 218 
Simplon tunnel liydiaulic rock dull, 
129 

Simpson, J j discharge through orihces, 


Simpson & Go,, 141 
Simson & Wilson, 68 
Sluices, at oiitiance to locks, 104 , 
diiect-acting hydiauhc nnuhine, 
104 

Solids, the flow of, 35 ; experimonts 
on the flow of, 36 
Spunklei, Gaudy, 170 
Stage imicluneiy, 80 
Staines lescivoirs, Ventuu moUns at, 
193 

Standard water rneloi, Kent’s, 189. 
Stanton, 205 
Steckel, 5 
Steiger, 215. 

Stop, hydiauhc butler, 159. 

Siieam, velocity of, 12 
Subways, lifts loi, 73. 

Sul/ei Bros , 129 

Swing budge o\ei nvci Sevoin, 91, 
liydiaulic, 95 , ovoi uvei 'Oyne, 
98 


Temi’Euatuue, etfect of, on dischaige 
of orilices, 6 

Teiio Moire Steel Co. cast steel press, 
52 

The Recorder, 193 
Thomson, Piol , 215 
Thoiiiejciott, 167 
Thoipe, 69 

Thiupp, toimula for (hschaige of 
oiilices, 4 

Tides, utilising the, 198 
Tomumsi and Heuitvise, 67 
Tools, shop, 106 

Toulon Dockyaid, hydiauhc uvctteis 
at, 114 

Towel Bridge, 100 
Tiaveiseis, hydiauhc, 81 
Tiesea, 36 

TiU blues, 214 , expeiimonts on losses 
111 , 215 , table of efhcioncy of, 215 ; 
at Ni.igaia, 219 

Tweddeil’s accuniulatoi , 29 , expori- 
meuis with accuniulatoi, 32 , hy- 
diauhc UFetteis, lOS , jioitiiblo hy- 
diauhc iivettui, 111 , hydiauhc 
boilci plate bending machine, 121 , 
hydiauhc flangoi, 123 , hyduiuhc 
flanging xaess, 124. 


UNBEitsnor Avatei wheel, formula foi, 
212 

IJiiwin, Piof , formula for discharge of 
oulices, 4 , indicator dugiams of 
hydiauhc iivettcia, 115 , friction of 
disc iota ted iii thud, 205 
IJtihsing the tides, 198 
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Valvick, iiso of piossuie in pipes due 
to siKldon closing ot, 26 ; aiitoniutic 
loi change oi powei, 69 , geai foi 
jiggtn liDist, 82 

Vav.issem, 162 , hydiaulic iccoil piess, 
161 

Velocity of stit-am, 12 , pio])ortioii oi 
nit‘an, 15 , ciitical, in pipc^, 16 

Vena (*011 ti’, act a, 2 , 37 

Voiiant, (Ic St, 30 

V(‘utiiii, 3 , o\pQiimeiits witliiliveigcui 
inoiithpu'ces, 8 , inoioi, 192 , at 
S tune’s reservoirs, 193. 


W VOON lilts, 75, iliop, liydianlic, 
83 , hydiaiihc Inake, 83 
Wiisto-vvatei inetei, Deacon’s ililler 
entiatmg, 184 

Watei, \\ eight ol, 1 , discharge ol 
ihioiigh oiihces, 1 , ganging of, 
by weirs, 10, gauging of, hy 
liiangulai notch, 11 , IJow ol, 
thioiigli pipes, 13 , tormiilii foi 
vdoeitv ol, in pipe.s, 15 , loiniuhi 
for diiSchuige ol, in pipes, 16, 19 ; 
tahh' ol cooffiiionts loi How of, in 
])i]tes, 17 , dischaige ol, fioni huge 
in.iins, 18 , How ol, ni long pipes, 
11) , cousiim])lion ol, 111 Otis olcvaioi, 
09 , powei, Eoyeis, 217 
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Watei nietei, Impeiial positive, 186 , 
Kent’s staiidaicl, 189 
Watei wheels, 211 
Watbon, J , cyclone pi ess, 41. 
Waveiloy Go , 216. 

Way good & Go , lift and hoist, 79 
Webb, 114 

Wens, formula foi dischaige ol, 10 
Weishadi, 3, 5 

Weston, e\pennieiits on the elfect of 
air vessels fox lolieving piessiue m 
pipes, 26 

Wcslnmcolt, P , giaiii convoying 
machineiy, 79 , ciano loi dis- 
chaiging coal, 87 
Wetted jHTimotoi, 12 , 15 
Wheels, waici, 211 , hi east, 211 , ovoi- 
bhot, foi inula foi, 211 , undershot, 
foiniula foi, 212 , Ohinoso .^coop, 
213 , tihle ol elheieiicy of, 215 
Wlulwuith, Sii 3 , bteel guns, 40 , 
loigiiig }uebs, 40 

Williams, L,, AiidcUon lilt, 49 , Maii- 
chestoi Sliip Ganal, GO 
Woofl k Co , 219 

Woiks, eubting hydianlic poweis, 204 
Worthington punpniig engine, 140 
Wiiglitson & Oiaik, 178 
Wiiglitbon, Sn T., hydraulic Inake 
for wagon diop, 83 

Yagn, 197 
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